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CHAPTER L 


PRUDENCE IN P0L1TICSJ| 
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How oflcn, in this cold and bitter world, 
la the warm heart thrown back upon itself! 

Cold, careless are we of another’s grief; ^ 

We wrap ourselves in sullen selfishness: 
llarsh.judging, narrow>minded, stern and chill 
In measuring every action but our own. 

How small are some men’s motives, and how mean! 
There are who never knew one generous thought; 
Whose hcart-pulsc never quickened with tlie joy 
Of kind endeavour, or sweet sympathy— 

There are too many such! 


It is rather alarming, in a conjugal Ute-a-lcte^ when your 
husband tells you he only comes to complain of your con¬ 
duct, and Lord Marchniont’s severity of aspect was quite 
awful; however, Henrietta only gave him a look of inquiry, 
and he werjt on:— 

“ It was^ull three days ago that I told you how I hated the 
sight of black, yet you wore it yesterday evening, and I ob¬ 
serve that your ribands are black this morning.” 

Tears started in the countess’s eyes, but she repressed 
them; and, forcing a smile, said, 

“ I am glad to find that it is not my conduct, but my dress, 
that meets your disapprobation.” 

I thought,” replied her husband, “ and the event proves 
that 1 was right in so thinking, that you would only laugh at 
what I should urge; but women are incapable of a serious 
thought!” , 

•* Wejl!” returned Lady Marchmont, " at all events, you 
must allow me to be flattered at the interest you take in 
personal appearance !’* 
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“ You are quite mistakenexclaimed Lord Marchmont; 
“ 1 know too well what I owe to%iy own dignity as a man, 
to interfere in such feminine trifles, ^nless peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances gave a temporary importance, which certainly 
does npt belong to their ephemeral nature: I object to your 
weafing black on political grounds.’* 

Hen^tta looked at him with undisguised astonishment. 

“ Pray, madam,” asked he, “ for whom are you in mourn* 
ingl” • 

The tears with which Henrietta had long been struggling, 
could be checked no longer, and her voice faltered, as she 
answered, “ For Mrs. Courtenaye: you know she was my 
kind, my dear friend!” 

“ I know,” returned her husband, “ that she was Lord 
Norbourne’s daughter. Are you aware that I have, for a 
week past, been in the opposition 1 But I own it is too much 
to expect that women should understand these matters.” 

“ But what,” asked Lady Marchmont, ** has that to do with 
my wearing black 1” 

“ I thought,” replied his lordship, “that my reasons would 
be beyond your comprehension ; 1 will, however, endeavour 
to adapt them to your understanding. Your wearing mourn¬ 
ing for Lord Norbourne’s daughter, is an external evidence 
of alliance between us; now, 1 am completely opposed to 
him. . I hold his principles, which are those of the Walpole 
party, to be injurious to the rights which, as a free-bom 
Briton, I am bound to maintain. 1 beg that you will wear 
coloured ribands to-night!” 

“ I am not going out,” replied Henrietta. 

“ I insist upon it that you do. The Prince has sent us an 
invitation, and it was his royal highness who first drew my 
attention to your incongruous costume, by asking, ‘ for whom 
was Lady Marchmont in mourning 1*” 

“ Your will, my lord, shall be obeyed!” replied Henrietta, 
almost involuntarily mimicking his solemn tone; “ but do 
you know that Prince Frederick makes very strong love to 
me I Are you jealous 1” 

“ I could not pay myself ^o bad a compliment,” returned 
her husband, looking towards the mirror: “it is only ac¬ 
knowledging my taste, to admire my wife: but Lady March- 
^ont can never forget to whom she belongs !” 

• “It would be very difficult,” thought Henrietta; but she 
kept her thoughts to herself, while his lordship, satisfied with 
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tftiis display of eloquent authority, was employed in perfuming 
his handkerchief afresh. “1 promise you,” said she, after a 
pause of some minutes, ** to wear the last new dress you gave 
me, it is a triumph of taste!” 

Lord Marchmont bowed, and appropriated the compliment 
as if the taste had been his own, not the milliner^s. 

“And now,” continued his wife, “I have a petition to offer.” 

* ' It i When Beauty pleads, how can she plead yi vaii^ ?' ” 

was his lordship’s gallant reply. 

“ You know Miss Churchill ?*you used to admire her com¬ 
plexion so much. Well, her very foolish grandmother has mix¬ 
ed herself up in some nonsensical correspondence with the 
court of St. Germains; or, rather, has left herself be made a 
tool by Mr. Trevanion, who, I am happy to say, is not Ethel’s 
husband^ they arrested him just in time. However, the poor 
old lady is in great distress; she and her grand-daughter are 
coming up to London, and I wish to give them all possible 
countenance and assistance. May I ask them to stay here 1 
I am so glad that you arc in the opposition !” 

“I always,” replied Lord Marchmont, after a long pause, 
during which he vouchsafed not the slightest attention to the 
earnest and imploring looks of his wife, “ have considered 
women to be superlatively foolish; but so glaring an instance 
of their folly never before came under my own personal know¬ 
ledge ! Because I am opposed to Sir Robert on some ques¬ 
tions, is it immediately to be supposed that 1 am about to give 
up my country, my king, and iny God !” 

“ Why, who ever asked you to do any thing of the sort V' 
«jaculated®Henrietta, in utter dismay. 

“ You did, madam, when you ventured to suppose that I 
would make my house the rendezvous of conspirators and 
Jacobins!” 

“I did but ask your protection,’’ returned Lady March- 
mont, “ for a weak old woman, and a friendless young one!” 

“ Both very dangerous !” replied his lordship: “ you may 
wish to see my head fall on a scaftbld! I cannot join in your 
desire, and 1 must point your attention to the extreme ingra¬ 
titude of your proceeding: I believe that you might go 
through London, and find your house and equipage unequal¬ 
led; why you should, therefore, wish to engage me in plots, 
and dangers, completely baffles even my penetration !" ' 

I* 
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** These things never entered my head !’* exclaimed Lady 
Marchmont. 

««You see how limited is your foresight: it is fortunate 
that you are connected with one who looks a little more into 
the consequences of actions than yourself!** replied he, with 
a self-complacent smile. 

“Well, well,’* returned she, “I withdraw my request; I was , 
wrong in making it. Wrong,” thought she to herself, “ in 
hoping that yoi^ could have one kind and generous feeling !’* 

“ I rarely fail to convince !’* said Lord Marchmont, rising: ‘ 
“ 1 believe that we have no further occasion to trespass on 
each other*s time. The morning is the most valuable portion 
of the day, properly applied. I wish, however, to give you 
one piece of advice before I leave: have I your permission!” 

Henrietta bowed a polite assent. 

“ Allow me,’* continued Lord Marchmont, “ to enter my 
protest against your passion for forming female friendships. 
They are generaliy useless—often inconvenient. Your 
fri^dship with Mrs. Courtenaye induced you to wear mourn¬ 
ing, to the great hazard of my political consistency.” 

“ He has only been in the opposition a week !*’ thought 
his wife. 

“ Your friendship for Miss Churchill has induced you to 
wish that I should lend the sanction of my countenance to 
traitors and Jacobins. I beg that, for the future, you will 
follow my example—1 have no intimate friends !” 

“ I should very much wonder if you had!” muttered the 
countess, as the door closed on the slow and stately exit of 
her husband. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

Love is a thing of frail and delicate growth; 

Soon checked, soon fostered! feeble, and yet strong: 

It will endure much, suffer long, and bear 
What would weigh down an angcFs wing to earth. 

And yet mount heavenward ; but not the le8% 

It diclh of a word, a look, a thought; 

And when it dies, it dies without a sign 
To tell how fair it was in happier hours: 

It leaves behind reproaches and regrets. 

And bitterness within affection's well. 

For which there is no healing. 

Lady Marchmont rose from her seat, and unfastened the 
riband, less black than the hair that it bound. 

“ So, my poor Constance,” said she, “ I am not permitted 
even this memorial of her; and even Ethel I cannot serve. 
Of what avail,” and her eyes wandered mechanically round, 

“ is all the luxury by which I am surrounded, if it serve only 
as a barrier to all kindly feelings 1” 

Never had Lady Marchmont felt so lonely. Disdain for her 
husband was mingled with the bitterness of restraint; restraint, 
too, where her own heart told her she was right. There never 
was a finer nor a higher nature than Henrietta's: she was 
completely carried away by impulse; but then her impulses 
were all generous and lofty. She was enthusiastic, and 
keenly susceptible; a word, a look, would send the blush to 
her cheek,'?ind the light to her eye: she was eager in what¬ 
ever she uiidcrtook, and yet soon and easily discouraged; 
she. was proud, and hence impatient of authority; but kind- 
. ness could have done any thing wMth her. She needed to love, 
and to be beloved; her heart was full of warmth and emotion, 
to which some object was a sweet necessity. The destiny . 
of one like Henrietta i.s made by the affections; these re¬ 
pressed or disgusted, checked the growth of all good, and 
the life that she was now leading was calculated to do any 
thing but foster any more lofty or kindly feeling. 

Unbroken worldly prosperity has a natural tendency to 
harden the sympathies: when life comes so easily to our-\ 
selves, it is difficult to fancy it going hardly with others. 
Without any permanent object for exertion of any kind* we are 
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apt soon to sink into habits of indolent indulgence, and such 
are inevitably selfish. Vanity was Lady Marchmont’s chief 
stimulous in the absence of a better one; and vanity is like a 
creeping plant, which begins by turning its lithe foliage round:*- 
a single window, and ends by covering the whole edifice: but ** 
Henrietta was a difficult person to spoil, it would take many 
bitter lessons from experience before her passionate feelings 
could become cold and hardened. Her discontent at this mo¬ 
ment was of np selfish order, but her tears fell heavily as she 
dwelt on the unkindness of not ofiering the aid that could 
have been so easily extended to her first and earliest friend. 
There is not a more hitter pang than that which accompa¬ 
nies the desire to befriend, and the inability of so doing. 

At this moment the door cf the closet opened, and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague was announced. Their first inti¬ 
macy had more tlian slackened, still a very decent appearance 
of civility was preserved. Henrietta had long since discovered 
that she had been mucli more grateful for Lady Mary’s earlier 
attentions than was at all needed. This is one of the most 
unpleasant lessons that experience gives; and one, moreover, 
that it is perpetually giving; namely, that what wc fancied 
was liking for ourselves, was, in reality, the result of calcu¬ 
lation, or of amusement. We fancied we were liked, when 
we were only useful or entertaining. Moreover, there was 
that in Lady Mary Wortley’s mind, which effectually pre¬ 
vented all sympathy between Henrietta and herself, and sym¬ 
pathy is the basis of all friendship. There was a coarseness in 
the one which revolted the almost fastidious delicacy of the 
other; and Lady Marchrnont, full of poetry, touched with ro¬ 
mance and sentiment, had nothing in common wit i the harsh 
and hard worldliness of Lady Mary; still, as they moved in 
the same circle, they met often, and were almost as polite as if 
they had never been friendly. Now, few friendships die a 
natural death, they generally come to a violent end; and it 
showed no little tact in our rival beauties, that they allowed 
theirs to grow 

“ Fine by degreea, and beautifully less.” 

“ I met Lord Marchmoht on the staircase,” said Lady 
^ary, “ or else I should ask why you are looking so dull.” 

“ 1 am so disappointed,” replied Henrietta, who was young 
enough in grievances, to be eager to talk about them: “ 1 want¬ 
ed to ask some friends, who are coming up to London under 
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^ very disagreeable circumstances, to stay with us, and Lord 
Marchmont will not hear of it.” 

i “ For once,” exclaimed her companion, ** I take the hus¬ 
band’s side; remember, that my so doing, is not to be con¬ 
sidered a precedent: when they are in unpleasant circum¬ 
stances, the less we see of our friends the better!” 

“ I beg to dider with you,” returned Henrietta, colouring. 

•“ You need not look so angry,” returned Lady Mary; “ at 
all events, not at me; 1 am not responsible for fhe established 
, principles of society; I only stated what they are.” 

“ The more I see of society,” interrupted Lady March¬ 
mont, “ the more disgusted I am with it!” 

“ Fortunately for you, it does not return the compliment!” 
said Lady Mary: “ but do send for Lord Marchmont again, 
if you want somebody to quarrel with : a husband is the 
only legitimate resource on such occasions !** 

“ What do you say to a lover 1” asked Henrietta, laughing. 

“ Oh, you quarrel with your lover on his own account, he 
is not a resource! A lover’s quarrel is made up of jealousies, 
doubts, hopes, fears, and all sorts of fantastic fancies: a ma¬ 
trimonial dispute, on the contrary, is composed of familiar 
and ordinary matter, a sort of ventilator to the temper!” 

“ But,” said the young countess, “ Lord Marchmont and 1 
never quarrel.” 

“ Oh!” returned her ladyship, with a sneer, “ you are 

‘Content to dwell in decencies for ever !' 

Well, for my part, I should prefer any thing io a perpetual 
calm.” \ 

Henrietta only thought how completely she agreed with her. 

“ It is very odd,” continued her visiter, “ that quarrels, 
which are so pleasant in love, should be so odious in mar¬ 
riage. I believe it is, that, in the first instance, they may 
have consequences; in the last, they have none: your lover 
may fear to lose you; your husband can only hope, and hope 
in vain: the lover dreads that every quarrel may be the last; 
the husband knows he may go on<]uarrelJing to eternity !” 

“ A pleasant prospect!” exclaimed Lady Marchmont. 

“ Lawgivers were never more mistaken,” said Lady Mary, 

“ than when they ordained that the conjugal tie should last 
through life for better and worse; the last injunction being 
strictly complied with. There should be septennial mar-/ 
‘ riages, as well as septennial parliaments!” 
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** Why, my dear Lady Mary,” exclaimed ^nrietta, laugh¬ 
ing, “ do you not represent one of your father's boroughs V* 

“ Why, indeed!” returned her companion. “ I would bring^ 
in a bill every session; people grant more favours from beings 
tired of refusing, than from any other motive. In life it is the 
irrevocable that is terrible: while there is change, there is 
hope. We should keep each other in much better order, if, 
at the end of seven years, there were to be a reckoning of 
grievances, it would be a good moral lesson to many a 
husband, to come down on the seventh anniversary and find 
his tea not made, and his muffin not buttered. These are 
the things that come home to a man’s feelings !” 

“ And what,” asked Henrietta, “ if it were the gentleman 
who was reported missing!” 

" Upon my honour,” cried Lady Mary, “ I cannot look on 
that in any other point of view than as a relief!” 

Henrietta did not say how entirely she was of the same 
way of thinking. 

“ What is a woman’s stronghold! Her coquetry ! Now, 
coquetry cannot exist without uncertainty,” continued the 
fair philosopher, “ and a husband is so dreadfully secure! I 
am myself a coquette on principles, and some of them—not 
needful now to enumerate—-very scientific ones. We have 
no influence but by our influence over those called our mas¬ 
ters ; how do we acquire that influence! By flattering a 
man’s vanity, and by playing on his hopes and fears! These 
are all put horn de combat in marriage. We have already 
flattered to the utmost by our choice, and what is there for 
a husband to hope or to fear! Were my plan «^arried into 
execution, think of the delightful uncertainty of J.he seventh 
year!” 

“ As you cannot make a speech, you must,” said Henri¬ 
etta, “ put it into a treatise.” 

“It is more than half finished,” answered her ladyship, 

“ and I have some thoughts of adding a few notes to my own 
sex, ‘ On the best methods of acquiring influence;’ all might, 
however, be condensed into a single word—Love!” 

“ Which has,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, ** the greatest 
power over ourselves!” 

“ And there lies our great mistake,” replied Lady Mary: 

** it is the greatest folly to care for a lover, but as they give 
you influence, and contribute to your vanity: for a woman ' 
to love, is turning her arrows on herself!” 

All you say,” answered Henrietta, “ would be very true, if 
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life were a game of chess, to be played by certain given rules; 
but think how we are governed by our feelings, and carried 
|away by our impulses. I cannot, nay, would not, lower as you 
do, the divinity of affection, for all the triumphs in the world! 
I would rather have been Egcria, beloved in the sweet silence 
of her shadowy grotto, than the goddess of Beauty, fresh risen 
from her native waters, with all the gods for her slaves !’* 

• “Good morning, my dear!” exclaimed Lady Mary,rising; 
“ I cannot endanger my morals by staying; I may grow ro¬ 
mantic too: ‘ evil communication corrupts good manners.’ 
Well, well, I see Sir George Kingston is the only lover for 
you, who pleads, as the excuse for his perpetual inconstancy, 
that no woman appreciates the poetry of his love!” 


CHAPTER III. 

MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS. 

How much of change lies in a little space! 

How soon the spirits leave their youth behind ! 

The early green forsakes the bough; the flowers, 

Nature’s more fairy-like and fragile ones, 

Droop on the way-sidc, and the later leaves 
Have artifice and culture—so the heart: 

How soon its soft spring hours take darker hues! 

And hopes, that were like rainbows, melt in shade; 

While the fair future, ah! how fair it seemed! 

Grows dark and actual. 
f 

It was i^cold and rainy afternoon as Ethel Churchill sat at 
the window of their new abode, a house in one of the streets 
leading from tlie Strand to the river. It was the day after their 
arrival, and nothing could well be more gloomy than the view: 
•the pavement was wet, and a yellow mist obscured every ob¬ 
ject, the passers glided by like phantoms, and the Thames, at 
the end, seemed dusk and heavy, as if a ray of sunshine had 
never rested on its waters. The room itself was large and 
dark, and had that peculiar air eff discomfort which belongs 
to “ ready furnished apartmentsevery thing looks as if it 
had been bought at a sale, and there is an equal want of har-\ 
mony both in the proportions and colours. The idea invo¬ 
luntarily occurs of how the chairs had encircled other hearths; 
of how, around the tables, had gathered family groups, broken 
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up by the pressure of distress and of want. All the associa¬ 
tions are those of poverty; and of all human evils, poverty is 
the one whose suffering is the most easily understood: ever 
those who have never known it, can comprehend its wretch^ 
edness. Hunger, cold, and mortification, the disunion of fami¬ 
lies ; the separation of those the most fondly attached; youth 
bowed by premature toil; age wasting the little strength yet 
remaining,—these are the familiar objects w^ich surround 
poverty. 

Ethel did not thus closely examine the causes of the weight 
upon her spirits; she only knew that the weight was there: 
she was strange, lonely, unsettled, and she looked forward to 
nothing. Never had she before felt so forcibly the change that 
a few months had worked in her; and she was sad when she 
remembered how young she was, and how little in life remain¬ 
ed for her. How delighted she would have been but a very 
little while before, at the idea of a visit to London! now las¬ 
situde and discouragement were her predominant sensations. 
Ethel found the time hang heavily on her hands, the more 
heavily for expectation. A note from Lady Marchmont had 
reached her early in the morning, saying, that she would be 
with her young friend the very moment Lord Marchmont 
went out. 

“ The fact is, my dearest Ethel,” so ran the note, “ his 
lordship is terribly afraid of you. He sees the cause of the 
Stuarts triumph in your ringlets, and the downfall of the 
House of Hanover in your complexion. However, as I make 
a point of having my own way, I cannot let you be the first 
exception to the rule; therefore, expect me somt^time in the 
afternoon: I shall, if you please, pass the evenin/J with you, 
delightful under any circumstances, doubly delightful as an 
act of disobedience. Ever your affectionate 

“ Henrietta.” 

Ethel’s heart clung to the writer, she was the only creature 
she knew in this vast city; and, moreover, if ever there was 
a being formed to win and fascinate, it was Lady March¬ 
mont : a fault in her, was more charming than a merit in 
another. The very difference in character drew the friends 
together; different, also, in their styles of beauty, there had 
/never been the shadow of rivalry between them: besides, 

' both were quite young enough to have warmth, confidence, 
and mirth, those three ingredients of friendship. 

The evening closed in, and Ethel began to make preparationr 
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for her visiter. She ordered lights, had the curtains closed, 
and stirred the fire till the room looked quite cheerful in the 
blaze. Tea was then brought in; and Ethel had scarcely fin- 
Cshed drawing two ponderous arm-chairs to each side of the 
fireplace, when the stopping of a chair in the hall announced 
Lady Marchmont. Ethel flew to the top of the stairs to meet 
her; and, in a few moments, each stood by the fire, in ail the 
eagerness of welcome. 

Tea was poni'ed out, and each began to teTl the other the 
many events that had taken place since their parting. Much, 
indeed, had occurred: they parted, girls; they met, women. 
A deeper meaning was in the face of either than when they 
sat with the moonlight falling over them beside the little foun¬ 
tain. They looked eagerly on each other, and felt that they 
were changed: there was as much, perhaps more beauty, 
but there was less brightness. The nund, more than the 
heart, gave its impression to the features. The blush came 
not at every second word; the cheek of either was paler; 
and Ethel’s had an appearance of delicate health, very diffe¬ 
rent from the morning bloom that it formerly wore. 

There was an habitual sarcasm on Lady Marchmont’s 
finely cut lip, and Ethel’s smile had grown into a sad sweet¬ 
ness. On the brow was a deeper shadow—serious and 
thoughtful. The glad burst of laughter, the gay fantasies, 
the buoyant hopes, which they used to meet and share to¬ 
gether, were all gone by for ever. 

The servants removed the tea-things, and they drew nearer 
to the fire, and to each other. Both had a groat deal to say, 
and yet th^* conversation languished; but we have all felt this 
after a lon@( absence: confidence is a habit, and requires to be 
renewed. We have lost the custom of telling every thing; and 
we begin to fear that what we have to tell is scarcely worth 
being told. We have formed new acquaintances; we have 
‘entered into other amusements; we feel that our tastes are al¬ 
tered; and we require a little while to see if the change be mu¬ 
tual. Moreover, the affections are always timid; they require 
both encouragement and custom, before they can venture to 
communicate their regrets. 

It is a curious, but an undeniable fact, that the meeting, af¬ 
ter absence, of old friends, is almost always constrained and 
silent at first; they are surprised to find how little they have 
said of what they meant to say. It merely shows, after all, 
‘that affection is a habit. 

VOL. II. 


2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REMINISCENCES, 

Ah, tell me not that memory 
Sheds gladness p’er the past; 
what is recalled by faded flowers, 

Save that they did not last ? 

Were it not better to forget. 

Than but remember and regret ? 

Look back upon your hours of youth— 

What were your early years. 

But scenes of childish cares and griefs ? 

And say not childish tears 
Were nothing; at that time they were 
More than the young heart well could bear. 

Go on to riper years, and look 
Upon your sunny spring; 

And from the wrecks of former years, 

What will your memory bring?— 

Aficctions wasted, pleasures fled. 

And hopes now numbered with the dead! 

“ Shut yourself up—go nowhere!” exclaimed Lady March- 
mont: “ well, I cannot help your going mad; but, at all 
events, I will not aid and abet you in so doing. You are 
now in town, and a town life you must lead.” 

“I have,” replied Ethel, leaning languidly back in her 
chair, “ neither health nor spirits for gayety.” { 

“ A girl of nineteen talking of health and spirits!” inter¬ 
rupted her visiter; “ why, you have beauty enough to supply 
the place of both. However, I have no objection to your 
adopting le genre languissant^ it will the less interfere with 
my own. If you were to come out starry and startling, we 
should not be friends a week.” 

“ Oh, Henrietta!” exclaimed Ethel, half reproachfully. 

“Nay, don’t look so serious; or, rather, upon second 
thoughts, do; for it is singularly becoming to you. It is de¬ 
lightful to think how we shall set each other off. I am dark, 
classical, and have some thoughts of binding my black tresses 
^ with myrtle, and letting Sir Godfrey Kneller finish my por¬ 
trait as Aspasia: you, on the contrary, are soft, fair, with the 
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blue eyes and golden hair of a Madona. We shall always be 
contrasts, and never be rivals.” 

4 “ At all events,” answered Ethel, “ we can never be the 
st.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Lady Marchmont; ** but, at all events, 
we will be generous about our lovers.” 

“ I neither expect nor wish for any,” said her companion. 

** Not wish for a lover!” cried Henrietta; “ I never heard 
any thing so absurd ! or, perhaps, you would* prefer waiting 
, fill after you are married 1” 

“ My dear Henrietta,” exclaimed Ethel colouring; and, after 
a moment’s pause, added, “ I never wish to hear the name 
even of a lover again.” 

“ What, my dear, frightened at the narrow escape you had of 
being married ?” replied Lady Marchmont, purposely alluding 
to the marriage ; for she felt that even hinting at Norbourne 
Courtenaye was treading on too delicate ground. No woman 
likes to dwell on a subject so mortifying as a faithless lover. 

“ An escape you may well call it,” replied her friend. “ Oh, 
Henrietta! you do not know what a dreadful thing it is to see 
yourself on the point of being married to a man you both dis¬ 
like and despise.” 

“ But why did 3'ou consent to marry him 1” asked Lady 
Marchmont a little conscience-stricken. 

“ Because I was utterly dispirited and ill; I had not strength 
to say ‘ No’ to my grandmother, whom I had always been in 
the habit of obeying.” 

“ They would not have found me so obedient,” cried the 
countess. • 

“ I was rather passive than obedient,” replied Ethel; “ but 
the interruption of the ceremony awakened me like a shock. 

. The relief was what I cannot describe: I seemed to awake as 
if from a lethargy. Thought, resolution, and a belief in my 
®wn powers of resistance, appeared to revive suddenly within 
me. I have seen more, and reflected more, during the last 
month, than I ever did before in the whole course of my ex¬ 
istence.” 

« Suppose Mr. Trevanion should obtain his pardon, would 
you still think yourself compelled to marry him 1” 

** No; though 1 should certainly not think myself justified 


in marrying another.” 

Well, then,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, ** I shall use my 
utmost influence to get him beheaded, out of the way, as soon 
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as possible. Dear, dear ! I am afraid that he would only be 
hanged ; at least, 1 can endeavour to have him complimented 
with the axe.” I 

“ My dear Henrietta, how can you jest on such serious,, 
subjects ?’* 

“ On what others would you have me jest 1” replied her 
companion, her beautiful mouth curving with a bitter smile. 
“ The serious things of life are its keenest mockeries. The 
things set apai*k for laughter are not half so absurd as those 
marked out for tears. Ah ! if we did but look at life in its, 
true point of view—false, hollow, mocking, and weary as it 
is !—we should just walk down this very street, and be found 
floating on the Thames to-morrow.” 

Ethel watched the sudden change that passed over her 
companion's face with silent surprise; w’hich when Henrietta 
observed, she at once resumed her former gayety. 

“ It is not one of our least absurdities that we never do what 
we purpose doing. Here we met to-night, on purpose to talk 
over the past, and we have done nothing but talk over the fu¬ 
ture. Ah, I believe that most of us may as well forget the 
past!” 

“ Indeed we may,” said Ethel; and a deeper shade of sad¬ 
ness passed across her sweet face. 

“We have not only,” added Lady Marchmont, “forgotten 
the past, but also the passing present. I hear my chair in the 
hall; and to keep Lord Marchmont waiting, when he has an¬ 
nounced his intention of supping at home, far exceeds my pre¬ 
rogative ; so good night, dearest, you will either see or hear 
from me to-morrow." • 

“ She is right,” murmured Ethel, as, after her gjr est’s depar¬ 
ture, she resumed her seat; and, leaning her head on her hand, 
gave way to the indulgence oT a melancholy revery. “ Of 
what avail is it to dwell upon the past?—1 wish I could forgetl*'. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN INTERVIEW. 

Wliy, life must mock itacif to mark how small 
Arc the distinctions of its various pride. 

’Tis strang'c how we delight in the unreal ;* 

7'he fanciful and the fantastic make 

One half our triumphs. Not in mighty things— 

'i'hc glorious offerings of our mind to fate— 

Do we usk homage to our vanities. 

One half so much as from the false and vain: 

The petty trifles that the social world 
Has fancied into grandeur. 

When a woman has once made up her mind to be impru¬ 
dent, she is very imprudent indeed; she is quite ingenious in 
contriving occasions. Thanks to her age, and the interest 
of old friends of the family, Mrs. Churchill had escaped 
without punishment for her amateur treason; and now, 
whether emboldened by an impunity which she most untruly 
set down to the account of fear, or whether the late excite¬ 
ment made Jier present quiet insipid,—it would be difficult to 
say; but she was in a fret and fever to further prove what she 
called, her devotion to the House of Stuart. 

Lord Marchmont would have expatiated for months to come 
on his own prudence in refusing admission into his house, 

. could he have heard only a tithe of her daily discourse. For¬ 
tunately, twt) servants she had brought with her, were de¬ 
votedly attac^ied to their mistress; and the others only enter¬ 
ing her apartments at rare intervals, did not understand her 
piystic allusions; and she now, more than ever, affected to 
veil her meaning under the mysterious phraseology so much 
adopted by the Jacobites. 

One morning Ethel was surprised by a summons, unusually 
early, to her grandmothei’s room. She found her in the great¬ 
est bustle: two of the maids unpacking a multitude of trunks; 
'while she walked up and down, now telling them where such 
a satin was to be found, and then reading a letter which she 
held in her hand. As soon as Ethel came in, she took her 
hand, and, without speaking, led her to the closet adjoining. 

” 1 have,** said she, ** most important Intelligence ta com¬ 
municate.** 


2 * 
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Her listener turned pale; could it be possible that Mr. Tre- 
vanion had come to London 1 

Mrs. Churchill, however, continued without noticing her 
agitation:—“ I have this morning received an answer from 
her Grace of Buckingham. She appoints to-day for a private 
interview. The daughter of a king duly appreciates my hum¬ 
ble services to her house.” 

“ My dear m^adam !” exclaimed Ethel, “ do you think it will 
be quite prudent, under your present circumstances, to visit 
a person whose Jacobite predilections are so well known as 
those of the Duchess of Buckingham ?” 

“ I am not aware,” returned her grandmother, drawing up 
herself to her full height, “ what act you have ever observed 
in my whole life that authorises you to suppose 1 should allow 
prudence to interfere with dntyl You will be ready to ac¬ 
company me by twelve o’clock to-day.” 

Ethel knew that further remonstrance was useless; and, 
therefore, quietly offered her services to arrange the multitu¬ 
dinous wardrobe which was being unpacked. 

Mrs. Churchill, always particular about her dress, was this 
morning more so than ever. Still, it must be confessed, that 
when the sad-coloured satin was arranged'in rich folds, and 
the Mechlin’lace (it was a little fortune in itself) hung to her 
satisfaction, she looked as perfect a specimen of an old lady 
as England could have produced. 

The chairs came at the appointed hour, and Ethel could not 
but be amused at the glimpses she had of the park along which 
they were carried; although haunted by misgivings as to the 
judiciousness of their destination. They were set down in a 
hall of large dimensions, hung round with portraits, and filled 
with servants, who had more the air of guards. Two attend¬ 
ants marshalled them up-stairs, where they were received by 
two gentlemen ushers, who conducted them along a spacious 
gallery into an antechamber, where they were received by her 
grace’s chamberlain. He sent in a page, richly dressed; and, 
after a message, mysteriously whispered in his car, announced 
that her grace was ready to receive her guests. Two attend- • 
ants, in court dresses, flung open the folding-doors of the room 
in which the duchess awaited their arrival. It was a long, high 
chamber: on the one side there was a number of narrow win¬ 
dows, whose curtains of crimson damask swept the floor, and 
gave a rich'and subdued colour to the light that struggled through 
their massive folds; on the other side were pictures in huge 
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glided frames, each with a crown on the top; for they were ail 
family portraits of the Stuarts. At the end of the'room was a 
canopy, surmounted by a ducal coronet. Below was a full- 
length of James H., at w'hose feet was a sort of throne, on 
which the duchess was placed. Six ladies, splendidly attired, 
were on either side, all standing; indeed, an arm-chair, placed 
near the throne, was the only seat to be seen in the room. 

. The duchess received them with a gracious inclination of 
the head; and, after signing to Mrs. Churctiill to take the 
arm-chair, she extended her hand for Ethel to kiss. Silence 
was then broken by inquiring how Mrs. Churchill bore the 
fatigue of the journey 1 

“ 1 never felt it,” replied the old lady, who was elated with 
all the dignity of a martyr; “ there are times when the mind 
forgets the body.” 

Ethel could not help smiling when she recollected how her 
grandmother had slept or grumbled the whole journey in her 
very comfortable carriage. 

“ We are not ignorant of your devotion,” returned the 
duchess, with a very solemn air, suddenly checking herself, 
as if afraid of saying too much. But it is difficult to sustain 
conversation in such a high and forced tone, and neither 
party got further than u few stately sentences. 

Ethel employed the time in observing the duchess. She 
could trace no likeness to the portrait by wliich she was seat¬ 
ed; she was far handsomer, having retained, at least, the 
traces of her former beauty. She had fine high features: her 
eyes were rather small, and close to the nose, hut bright and 
piercing; and the general severity of her aspect vanished under 
the inlluencc of a very pleasant smile. She wore black; and,' 
as the cLimorous drapery fell around her stately figure, con¬ 
trasting with the dead paleness of her face (she had not worn 
rouge for years), there was something about her which gave 

f ore the idea of a picture than of a human being. 

Apparently both the hostess and guest grew tired of main¬ 
taining the dignity of conspiracy; for, suddenly, the duchess 
rose and requested Mrs. CJhurchiH’s presence in her closet, 
and left Ethel, much longer than she liked, to be entertained 
by her ladies in waiting. 

The duchess and Mrs. Churchill had known each other as 
girls; and it may be doubted whether they had not found some 
subject of conversation more amusing than even the downfall 
of the House of Hanover. At last a little page made his ap* 
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pearance, and stated, that Miss Churchill’s company was re¬ 
quested by her grace. She followed her little guide through a 
number of galleries till she found herself in a large bed-cham¬ 
ber, by whose fireplace both Mrs. Churchill and the duchess 
were seated. 

“ I sent for you, my dear,” said her grandmother, “ that 
you might be as favoured as myself.” 

Both ladies rose with a mysterious air: and her grace, 
first carefully ^looking round, and then locking her door, 
touched a string in the wall. The panel fiew bacHi and dis¬ 
covered a small secret chamber, hung with purple velvet, and 
lighted by one large lamp. 

“ It burns night and day,” said her grace, entering, followed 
by her companions. The duchess then drew a curtain aside, 
which concealed a portrait of the Pretender. She dropped on 
her knee, and her example was followed by Mrs. Churchill, 
and also by Ethel, who consoled herself by thinking that if it 
was an act of treason, she could not help it. Perhaps there 
was most treason in the interest with which she gazed on 
the handsome and melancholy countenance of the prince, that 
wore the expression of sadness peculiar to his fated race. 

“ It is a hard fate,” thought she, “ to be exiled from so 
noble a heritage as England.” 

On a little stand, in the middle, was a large basket, filled 
with M’hite roses; the duchess took one and gave it to her 
young companion. They left the chamber in .silence; and, 
after seeing that the panel was properly secured,— 

“ I have got another portrait to show you,” said her grace, 
in a tone from which every thing but deep sadnecs had va¬ 
nished : “alas! ours is an ill-fated house!” 

They followed her into another chamlxsr, hung with black; 
and, beneath a sombre canopy, mocked by the ducal coronet 
above, was the portrait of her son—the young duke recently 
deceased. lie was more like the Stuarts than his mother >. 
but it was a soft, fair likeness. The same sad and somi- 
bre expression was united with almost feminine beauty. It 
was of a kind too fragile for lasting. The large blue eyes 
seemed full of light; but thq lips were feverish, and the rich 
colour on the cheek, hectic. 

“ He was my only boy,” said the duchess: and Ethel saw 
that the curved mouth was tremulous with suppressed emotion; 
end the eyes filled for a moment with unshed tears. After this, 
she had not even the inclination to smile at what her grace said 
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was the occupation of her leisure hours. She undrew a cur¬ 
tain, and there were two wax-work figures, arrayed in robes of 
state, glittering with tissue and embroidery. “ They are des¬ 
tined, when finished, for Westminster Abbey,” added his mo¬ 
ther, with all her former stateliness. 

They then adjourned to the reception-room: the duchess 
resumed her seat under the canopy; the damsels in waiting 
ranged themselves on either side; and a pag^e brought in a 
massive gold salver, with chocolate, seed-cake, and canary. 
The refreshments over, they took their leave, were ushered in 
great form to their chairs, and arrived in safety at home; Ethel, 
at all events, completely tired. 

But the events of the day were not over. News had arrived 
in London that Mr. Trevanion had effected his escape. This, 
coupled with Mrs. f.'hurchill’s indiscreet visit, led to more se¬ 
vere measures. She was placed under confinement, though 
allowed to remain in her own house, on account of her age; 
but menaced with a fine, which would, if enacted, bring beg¬ 
gary along with it. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A PROJECT. 

The sun was setting o’er the aea,' 

A beautiful and sumnicr sun; 

Crimson and bright, us if not night, 

But rather dny had just iiegun : 

That lighted sky, that lighU^d scii, 

They spoke of Love and Hope to rnc. 

I thought how Love, I thought how Hope, 

O’er the horizon of my heart 
Had poured their light like yonder sun ; 

Like yon sun, only to depart: 

Alas! that ever suns should set. 

Or Hope grow cold, or Love forget! 

“I SEE no remedy!” exclaimed Henrietta, who had hurried 
to Ethel on the first intelligence of this new misfortune, “ but 
ja direct application to Sir Robert Walpole. 1 have tried eve¬ 
ry method to induce Lord Marchmont to exert himself, but in 
vain. 1 have reasoned, flattered, even cried; but all of no use. 
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But for a husband, one should never know how disagreeable 
people can be.” 

“ Hush, my dearest Henrietta!” exclaimed Ethel. 

Ah! it is of no use finding fault with what I say; it is ^ 
the truth.” 

“ Which,” interrupted her friend, “ is not to be spoken at 
all times.” 

“ Well, well,” replied Henrietta, half laughing, “ have yocir 
own way; which, by-the-by, is what you quiet people always 
contrive to get in some way or other.” 

“I have so much of my own way,” replied Ethel, with a 
smile. 

“ Only with me,” returned the other, laughing; “ and, as it 
is a luxury, you make the most of it. But I’ll tell you what my 
plan is: I shall take you, to-morrow, to Chelsea, and see if 
we cannot obtain an interview with Sir Robert himself, and 
then you can plead your own cause.” 

“ But what could I say ?” exclaimed Ethel, turning pale at 
the bare mention of such a scheme. 

“ Say! why, my dear, you need only look,” cried Henrietta; 

“ not but what you may very well find plenty to say. You can 
tell him that your grandmother is just a silly old lady, who will 
never do any one any harm but herself. You can also ask him 
to behead Mr. Trevanion if ever he sets foot in England again.” 

■“ Will you never be serious ?” interrupted her listener. 

“I am too sad to be serious,” replied Lady Marchmont: 

“ do you know what that mood is when you would rather dwell 
upon any thing but your own thoughts 1 I am always the most 
seemingly lively when I am the least so in reality'*; and I talk- 
nonsense when I have not courage to talk sense. I make a*, 
noise, like children, because I am frightened at finding myself| 
in the dark—that worst of darkness, the darkness of the heart.” ’ 

“ This from you!” exclaimed Ethel; “you, the brilliant, the 
flattered—” ^ 

“ All very true,” interrupted Henrietta; “ but not the hap^ v. 
Nature and fortune are at variance with me: the one mean^ 
me to be much better than I actually am. Every day I see ^ 
more clearly the worthlessness and the vacancy of the life 
that I lead: my heart is chilled and hardened, and my mind 
frets itself It is a dreadful feeling that of knowing you.are 
not loved as you could love, and as you deserve to be lovea r . 
to know tlftit all your highest and best qualities— 

“ It is a^ dreadful thing,” replied Ethel, with a shudder that 
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she could not repress: her heart had gone back to its own early 
dream, and dwelt the more heavily on its present desolation. 

Real feeling is shy of expression; and neither of the friends 
had courage to speak of what was nearest the heart of either. 
Henrietta did not like to talk of Lord Marchmont, and to own 
how utterly she had been mistaken in believing that rank and 
wealth sufficed to make a happy marriage: she shamed to say 
how she craved for affection and sympathy.* Ethel, on her 
part, was equally reluctant to speak ofNorbourne Courtenaye; 

, and this silence was aided by Henrietta, who, from a feeling 
of delicacy, did not like to speak of Constance. How much, 
even in the most confidential intercourse, is kept back I the 
dearest of friends know each other but little. 

“ But,” continued Lady Marchmont, “ let us speak seriously 
of my project; believe me, it is a good one. There, you need 
not say we think all projects good that originate in ourselves, 

I have said it for you.” 

“ I really,” exclaimed Ethel, “ was not going to say any 
thing of the kind.” 

“ Well, it is something to be prepared: it is what you must 
be to-morrow.” 

“ But what possible influence can I have with Sir Robert 1” 

“ Oh, a pretty woman always has influence; and they say 
that the all-powerful minister is as open to the charms of a 
pair of beaux yeux as any one.” 

“ I shall feel so frightened, and so silly!” 

“ Never mind the last; only, instead of fear, have hope. 
Sir Robert is a widower, who knows what effect you may 
produce 1” 

“ I have nji ambition for such a conquest.” 

“ That is because you are not yet come to a full use of 
your understanding. Universal conquest should be the motto 
of our sex. Every woman should try to make every man 
she sees in love with her.” 

And what is she to do with all these lovers when she has 
t/em 1 ” 

‘‘ “ Why, not much; it is not every person who can be made 

useful 1 still, there they are if you want them. To make a 
man in love with you gives an instant hold on his vanity; and 
• witb. that, you can do any thing. Vanity is the real lever 

/ vith which Archimedes said he could move the earth; so, try 
what you can effect with Sir Robert.” 

•* I fear that will not be much,” replied Ethel, i;^ith a dls- 
' <<!&nsolate air. \ 
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** At all events, look your very best; and I shall call for 
you about twelve. Remember, the most perfect toilet; men 
do not understand the detail of dress, but they appreciate the 
result. 1 shall go to bed, and dream all night that I am prime 
minister instead of Sir Robert.** 

She staid for no answer, but left Ethel all fear and hesita< 
tion; which, however, merged in the conviction that, though 
she might not oe able to do any thing for her grand mother,'at 
least she ought to try her utmost; and she had great confi¬ 
dence in her friend. Henrietta, like all persons of active mind 
and lively imagination, exercised great influence over all 
about her. It was difficult to resist both her warmth and her 
kindliness; the one carried you along with her, the other 
made it quite ungrateful not to be so carried* 


CHAPTER VII. 

CHANGES IN LONDON. 

The presence of perpetual change 
Is ever on the earth; 

To-day is only as the soil 
That gives to-morrow birth. 

Where stood the tower, there grows the weed,; 

Where stood the weed, the tower: 

No present hour its likeness leaves 
To any future hour. 

Of each imperial city built 
Far on the Eastern plains, 

A desert waste of tomb and sand 
Is all that now remains. 

Our own fair city filled with life. 

Has yet a future^ day, 

When power, and might, and majesty. 

Will yet have {tassed away. 

Nothing could be more bright than the following morning, 
it was the &rst day of sunshine that Ethel had seen since her’ 
arrival in/London; and she was surprised to observe the change' > 
that it bought. The river below her windows shone with tha^ 
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deep, dead clearness, which somewhat resembles molten lead; 
the little boats glided rapidly past; and more than one song, 
set to some popular old tune, came from the watermen as they 
rowed past. The sails of many a small vessel seemed like 
snow, and nothing could be more graceful than the way in 
which they glided through the arches of the distant bridge- 
disappeared—and then might again be recognised in the bend 
of the stream above. The noble dome of S^. Paul’s seemed 
bathed in the golden atmosphere, and the spires of the inferior 
. churches glittered below. 

Ethel wondered what had become of the gloom which struck 
her so forcibly on her first arrival. In the direction to which 
her own hopes pointed, the aspect was even more cheerful. 
The banks of the Thames had gardens intermixed with the 
buildings, and the architecture was of lighter character, while 
the beautiful old Abbey rose like a queen amid her court 
Unless we except the Tiber, there is no river which has so 
much history about it as the Thames, and which is so strongly 
impressed with the chracteristics of its nation. There are the 
signs of that commercial activity which has carried the flag of 
England round the world ; there is that cleaving to the past, 
which has preserved those stately churches inviolate—the glori¬ 
ous receptacles of the dead—and there, too, is evidence of that 
domestic spirit which goes back upon itself for enjoyment, and 
garners up its best hopes in a little space. England may be 
deficient in public gardens, but where arc there so many pri¬ 
vate ones, each the delight of their master, and the household 
that have planted their shrubs, and watered their flowers 1 
What little* worlds of affection and comfort are bounded by 
the neat qujjckset-hedge, quiet and still as the nest of some 
singing-bird! 

Ethel was in that sensitive state of mind and body, which is 
especially subject to external influences, and she began her 
t'<^ilet with a cheerfulness that had its origin in the sun shining 
tn! at the window. What children we are in trifles! what slight 
things exercise an influence over us ! to how much that our 
reason would be ashamed to acknowledge! nevertheless does 
it submit. Our whole nature must change; we must be less 
susceptible, less dependent on “ blind accident,” before we can 
shidee off hopes and fears, which are almost superstitious. 

For a wonder, two ladies were actually punctual to an ap¬ 
pointment : Lady Marchmont was to her time, and Ethel did 
not keep her waiting a moment. A woman’s first look is at 

VOL. 11 . 3 ^ 
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the dress of her friend, and her second word is of it. Each 
was exceedingly satisfied with the other; which is also saying, 
that they were exceedingly satisfied with themselves. Lady 
Marchmont had on a rich flowered damask, and a white chip 
hat tied down with a pink kerchief; and never had she looked 
handsomer, for she was one whose variable complexion and 
mobile features were made to express interest and excitement. 
Ethel was in mourning: they had judged it the most fitting ha¬ 
bit for a petitioner; it w^as certainly one most becoming to the 
wearer. The black set off the pure white skin and the gloss of 
the golden hair, and it suited the pensive and subdued expres¬ 
sion that had become habitual to Ethel’s sweet countenance. 

A drive to Chelsea was a very diflerent thing in those day to 
what it is in ours; it was then literally going out of town, and 
the huge coach-and-six made its stately way beneath old trees, 
and through green and shady lanes. I cannot say much for the 
cheerfulness of Chelsea nowadays: it would seem as if pastgay- 
ety always flung a deeper shadow over the places where it held 
sway. The large old houses, darkened with manj’^ years, have a 
gloomy appearance; and the chances of the present day are, 
that they have transmigrated into boarding-schools and mad¬ 
houses. No vestige remains of that luxuriant growth of 
almond-trees, for which it was formerly celebrated. There is 
something peculiarly lovely in the almond-blossom ; it brings 
the warmth of the rose on the last cold airs of winter, a rich 
and glowing wreath, when all beside is desolate : so frail, too, 
and so delicate, like a fairy emblem of those sweet and gen¬ 
tle virtues whose existence is first known in an hour of ad¬ 
versity. High brick -walls stand where once stootl that rosy 
and graceful tree; and if there be one object more^dreary than 
another, it is a high, blank brick wall: as little vestige is there 
left of the wide-spread common. 

Small houses have sprung up as rapidly as the summer 
grasses used to spring in the Five Fields, so notorious ftyi' 
robbery and murder, that even Madame deGenlis, not usually^ 
very accurate in her English locale^ is perfectly right in mak-V 
ing them the scene of a robber’s attack. 

Troy now stands where grass once grew,” to take the 
liberty of reversing a quotation, and Belgrave square has ef¬ 
faced the terrors of “ ’The Five Fields ;” but the road to ^ir 
Robert Walpole’s lay more to the right; yet so much are places'' 
brought together, and distances shortened nowadays, that 
a visit to Chelsea was about what a visit to Richmond would ^ 
be now. lywas a very pleasant morning, the clear blue sky * 
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was only broken by large white clouds, whose contrast deep¬ 
ened the azure into purple. The trees lay on one side the 
road in a rich depth of shadow; on the other the golden light 
seemed to rain through the chequered boughs: a subtle fra¬ 
grance floated on the air, and the carols of a thousand birds 
rose distinct above the deep murmur of the city that they 
had left behind. 

“ I cannot help,” said Ethel, “feeling in better spirits: it 
s»eems absolute ingratitude not to enjoy so lovely a morning!” 

“ i shall consider them as an omen,” replied Lady March- 
mont: “ it is very becoming to be in good spirits, and I want 
you to look your best. Really you ought to keep a relay of 
tenth cousins to die off, for black suits you remarkably well. 
We shall be such good contrasts; I am so glad that I have 
loft off my mourning!” 

“Your mourning!” exclaimed Ethel; “I was not aware 
that you had been wearing it. Who was it for 1” 

Lady Marchmont coloured, both with embarrassment and 
self-reproach. Embarrassment; for, with an intuitive delicacy, 
she had shrunk from ever naming Mrs. Courtenaye to Ethel; 
and, with self-reproach, that, in a moment’s carelessness, she 
could have so lightly alluded to such a painful subject. Per¬ 
haps it was best to tell Ethel at once: if ever she went into so¬ 
ciety at all, she would inevitably hear of it, and her own con¬ 
cealment would have the appearance of a dissimulation,—the 
furthest from her thoughts. Yes, it was bes^ to tell Ethel at 
once. 

“ I have not,” said Lady Marchmont, “ told you of the 
friendship that existed between Mrs. Courtenaye and myself, 
for I felt th?t the subject must be a painful one to you.” 

How painful, the deadly paleness that overspread Ethel’s 
• face, sufficiently told. Henrietta would not observe it, but went 
on with her story, thus giving her friend time to recover; and, 
before it was done, both were mingling their tears together. 

“ I have avoided the subject myselfj” said Ethel at last, in 
'^a faltering tone; “ even now it is most painful to say what I 
think of Mr. Norbournc’s conduct: it was too cruel I” 

“ Do not,” interrupted Henrietta, “ expect the shadow of an 
excuse from me. It was the resentment that I felt towards 
himself that, singularly enough, led to my acquaintance with 
his wife: and I say it, even to yourself, that if ever there was 
an angel upon earth, it was Constance Courtenaye.” 

, “ What a strange thing it is for affection to chpnge!” said 

Ethel: “ even now I cannot comprehend inconstai cy in love,” 
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“I do not think,” returned Henrietta, “ that there was any 
inconstancy in the case : we roust look to more worldly mo¬ 
tives. Constance was a creature that grew upon your love, 
but no rival to yourself. I take it for granted that the Cour- 
tenaye property was involved, and that its heir had no means 
of freeing himself but by a marriage with his cousin.” 

“ He must have known that before he knew me,” said Ethel, 
coldly. 

“ I am not,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, “ seeking to defend 
conduct as heartless as it was cruel. Your youth, your igno¬ 
rance of the world, your touching contldencc in himself, should 
have made your happiness too sacred for a moment's trifling. 
But we live in a hard and unkind world, and every hour I see 
some new proof of how little we regard the feelings of each 
other; and, strange it is, that the deepest injuries are those 
that are the most lightly judged. The strong hand of the law 
is around your life and your wealth, but he who lakes from 
you all that renders them valuable, the chances are, that his 
offence will And palliation and excuse; nay, that the laugherg-V 
will be on his side. The heart is left alone in its desolation 


CHAPTER VIII. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE AND HOUSE. 

This is the eharm of poetry: it comes 
On sad perturbed momenta; and its thoughts, 

Like pearls amid the troubled waters, gleam. ' 

That which we garnered in our eager youth, 

Becomes a long deligi^. in alter years: 

The mind is strengthened, and the heart rcfrcslied 
By some old memory of gifted words, 

That bring sweet feelings, answering to our own. 

Or dreams that waken some more lofty mood 
Than dwellcth with the commonplace of life. 

The two friends were roused from the sad and subdued 
mood into which they had gradually sunk, by the sudden 
stoppage of the carriage at the entrance to Sir Robert Vi^gl- 
pole’s house. The arrival took them by surprise: Ethel, whd^s 
had quite lost the passing cheerfulness of the morning, turned 
yet paler, bpt Lady Marchmont was at once aroused by the 
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excitement of the coming interview; as she afterwards said, 
laughing, she felt what her beauty owed to itself! 

“ I have a friend at court,” whispered she to her compa¬ 
nion : “ last night I singled out one of Sir Robert’s secreta¬ 
ries, and a few smiles made him my devoted chevalier, and 
he promised to insure an interview.” 

So saying, she gave a small billet to one of the servants; 
and almost before they had time to look at teach other, and 
U' see that neitiier ringlet nor riband was displaced by their 
long drive, down came the young secretary. He handed them 
from the carriage with an air of devoted gallantry, and led 
them to a small breakfast-room, which overlooked the garden. 

“ Here,” said he, “I must leave you, while I ascertain 
whether Sir Robert will not be too proud to receive the love¬ 
liest lady in England !” 

“ Now, honour and glory to la haute science de la coquette- 
rie! My rank, though 1 own that it is a very pretty thing to be 
a countess, would have done nothing for me in this case; my 
weallli, no more ; for despite of the opposition, I do not think 
Sir Robert would have allowed me to offer a pair of diamond 
earrings, even with his favourite daughter in the background; 
but 1 flung myself on a woman’s best prerogative, and mes 
beaux yeux have settled the matter at once for me. Ethel, why 
don’t you thunk me for having made such good use of them 1” 

Pale and agitated, Ethel could scarcely force a smile; and, 
to divcit her attention from the dreaded interview, Lady 
Marchmont began to notice the objects around them. The 
window opened towards a most lovely garden, whose smooth 
turf and goi geous parterres swept down to the river. A pea¬ 
cock stood on the grass lawn, his brilliant plumage expanded 
in the sunsninc, while every movement showed some change 
of colour. Beyond, as if to show the infinite variety of beauty, 
floated two swans; they were coming to shore, in the full 
glory of their arching necks and snowy wings. No marvel 
that tlie ancient Greeks, who never lost an image of loveli- 
/Mcss, linked them to the chariot of the Q,ucen of Beauty I 
' “ A swan,” said Lady Marchmont, “always gives the idea 
of a court-lady,—stately in her grace, ruffling in her bravery, 
and conscious of the floating plumes that mark her preten¬ 
sions. The peacock is a coquette; it turns in the sunshine, it 
looks round as if to ask the conscious air of its purple and gold: 
but the swan sails on in majestic tranquillity, it sees the fair 
image of its perfect grace on the waters below, ani^ is content: 

/ ^ 3* 
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* It seeks not the applause of vulgar eyes.* 

And which of these,” asked Ethel, “ do you consider to 
be your prototype 1” 

“ Oh, a happy mixture of both!” returned the young coun¬ 
tess, laughing: “it is the grcate.st mistake possible, to be al¬ 
ways the same'; I appeal to the high authority of Pope :— 

* Lnidics, like tulips, in the sunshine show', 

'Tis to variety their charms they owe !’ 

The swan is a particularly well-bred bird, it has a propci 
court and reception manner; but there arc times when you 
may well permit yourself the aii's and graces of the peacock. 
Indeed, I think a very nretty system of ornithology might be 
got up for the use of our sex; you, for example, have taken 
your lessons pf lue dove!” 

“ Thank you !” returned her companion. 

“ You would say to your lover, 


' I disduin 

All pomp when thou art by : fur be the noise 
Of kings and courts from us, whose gentle souls 
Our kin'*’« stars have steered another way. 

Free as for is*-doves, we’ll pair togelljor, 

Flee to the : -hours, grots, and flowery me.ids, 

And in soil murtnurs intcrehangc our souls ; 

Together drink the crystal of the slreain, 

Or taste the yellow fruit which autumn hnr.gs; 

And when the golden evening calls us hoine, 

Wing to our downy nest, and sleep till rnorii.’" 

} “ I do not believe I should say any thing,” replied Ethel; 
^ I am naturally silent.” 

‘ “ Well,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, “ there is a great deal 
to be urged in favour of a woman’s silence; .‘<till, 

* Speech is morning to the mind; 

It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 

Which elso lie furled and clouded in the soul.' ^ 


1 do not know the reason,’! continue , Henrietta, “ but when¬ 
ever I am very anxious about any thing, and 1 am, indeed, 
anxious now, my memory, by way of passing the time, always 
seems to fill with what were its earliest delights. How well 
I remember the old dark-looking volumes, from which my 

uncle used to evoke such beautiful creation! How real they 
f 
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then seemed to be! How devoutly I believed in'these ethereal 
creations ! Love, hope, and happiness, then appeared to rne 
actual existences. Alas ! as Lady Mary says, ‘ To my ex¬ 
treme mortification, I grow wiser every day !’ ” 

“ 1 do not know,” said Ethel, with a deep sigh, “ whether 
1 am wiser, but I am not happier than I used to be ; lam not 
so happy !” 

. “ The future owes you recompense,” answered her compa¬ 
nion ; “ at all events, tliere is a great deal of pleasure before 
>ou, if you come out as a beauty and an heiress : I trust that 
Sir Robert will decree that you shall be set in gold!” 

Let him give luy poor old grandmother lil)erty, and 1 care 
for nothing else!” 

“ Well,” cried Henrietta, “ do not look so pale and wo-be- 
gone about it, 

* Ah some fuir tulip, by a Btorin opproBsrd, 

Shrinks up, and iulds Uh silken arms to rest; 

And, bending to tlio blast all pale and dead, 

Hears Trotn within Ibo winds sing round its nest. 

So slirondcd up, your beauty disappears ; 

Unveil, niy love ! and lay aside your fears.' ” 

At that very moment the door opent‘d, and the young secre¬ 
tary announced that Sir Robert Walpole would be happy to 
r(!ceive them. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE INTERVIEW. 

Go see Sir Robert I 
P .—See Sir Robert! hum— 

And never laugh, for all my life to eomc I 
Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill-cxcimnged for ]K>wcr; 

Seen him encumbered with a venal tribe, 

Smile without art, and win ^without a bribe. 

Would he oblige me Let mr only find 
Ho docs not think me what be thinks mankind. 

Come, come! at all I laugh he laughs, no doubt; 

The only diflerence is, I dare laugh out!”— Pope. 

It was a small, but luxurious room, the open^windows of 
which looked to a garden sloping down to the river, clear and 
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sunny, as if the metropolis had been an hundred miles away. 
Pots, crowded with rare and fragrant exotics, were on the ter¬ 
race, and filled the apartment with their odours, and the walls 
around were hung with some of the choicest productions of the 
Italian school of art: the eye could not be raised but it must 
look on a flower or a picture. In the nndst stood a table, co¬ 
vered with papers tied up with red tape, books of accounts, and 
open letters. At one end, that facing the window, sat England’s 
all-powerful minister, wrapped in a loose morning gown of pur¬ 
ple cloth. He was a man of large size, in an indolent attitude, 
and with that flushed complexion which usually accompanies 
excess. At the first glance, you only saw one who appeared 
the idle and good-humoured voluptuary, whose chief attention 
was given to decide on the merit of rival clarets, and whose 
chief care was to ward off an attack of the gout. Not such 
was the impression produced by a second and more scruti¬ 
nizing look, or when the face before you was lighted by ex¬ 
pression. There was decision on the firmly compressed lip, 
“whose subtle smile spoke a world of sarcasm; there was 
thought on the bold, high forehead, and the mind kindled the 
depths of those piercing gray eyes. 

Sir Robert Walpole was essentially the man of his time: no 
other minister could have maintained the House of Hanover 
on its then tottering throne. It w’^as opposed to the principles 
of the many, and entwined with the picturescpie prejudices of 
none. The tw’o first Georges were not men to either dazzle 
or to interest a people. They were narrow-minded foreign 
soldiers, fettered by the small etiquettes of small courts ; and 
looked on their accession to the British throne rather as 
coming into a large property, than as entering on a high and 
responsible office. 

Sir Robert Walpole saw at once that loyalty and enthusi¬ 
asm must be put out of the question; the appeal must be 
made to common sense, and to self-interest. A man with 
less worldly shrewdness would never have seen how things 
really stood; a man with less pliability could never have 
adapted himself to them. It must always be remembered, that 
his whole administration was one long struggle: he had to 
maintain his master on the throne, and himself in the ministry; 
and this was done by sheer force of talent. He had no alli¬ 
ance among the great nobility on the one hand; and, at all 
events at first, was no personal favourite with the sovereign 
on the other; yet he kept his high post through one of the , 
longest and most prosperous administrations that England ^ 
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has ever known. His faults were those of his day, a day 
singularly deficient in all high moral attributes. 

Disbelief in excellence is the worst soil in which the mind 
can work; we must believe, before we can hope. The politi¬ 
cal creed, of which expediency is tlie alpha and the omega, can 
never know the generous purpose, or the high result. It sees 
events through a microscope; the detail is accurate, but the 
magnificent combination, and the glorious distance, are wholly 
lost. His age looked not beyond to-day; it forgot what it had 
• I eceivcd from the pasi, and what it owed to the future. Roche- 
foucald says, and most truly, that hypocrisy is the homage 
that vice pays to virtue; now, in Walpole’s time, it was not 
worth vice’s while to pay evtm the poor homage of hypocrisy. 
Political virtue was laughed at; or, at best, considered a sort 
of Utopian dream that no one was bound to realize. Human 
interest will al ways mingle with human motive. To this hour, 
the great science and duty of politics is lowered by the petty 
leaven of small and personal advantage; still, no one can deny 
the vast advance that has been made. Our views are loftier, 
because more general; and individual selfishness is corrected 
by the knowledge, that good is only to be worked out on a 
large scale. The many have taken the place of the few; and 
and a great principle gives something of its own strength to 
the mind that entertains it. 

The union of philanthropy and of political science belongs 
to our own age: every hour the conviction is gaining ground, 
that happiness should be the object of legislation ; and that 
power is given for responsibility, not for enjoyment. Power 
is a debt to the people: but as yet we walk with the leading- 
strings of prejudice, strong to confine the steps, which they 
never shoulpl attem|)t to guide. Let the child and the nation 
alike feel their own way; the very stumbles will teach not 
only caution, but their own strength to recover from them. 
There is a long path yet before us ; but the goal, though dis¬ 
tant, is glorious. The time may come, when that intelligence, 
which is the sunshine of the moral world, will, like the sun¬ 
shine of the physical world, kindle for all. There will be no 
tax on the window-lights of the rhind. Ignorance, far more 
than idleness, is the mother of all the vices; and how recent has 
been the admission, that knowledge should be the portion of 
all 1 The destinies of the future lie in judicious education; 
an education that must be universal, to be beneficial. 

. The state of the poor in our own country is frightful; and 
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ask any one in the habit of coming in contact with the lower 
classes, to what is this distress mainly attributable ? The an¬ 
swer will always be the same—the im providently.' of the poor. 
But, in what has this improvidence originated 7—in the neglect 
of their superiors. The poor have been left inHihat state of 
wretched ignorance, which neither lobks forw5,»;»' nor back; 
to them, as to the savages, the actual moraer' - .very thing: 
they have never been humanised by enjoyment, nor subdued 
by culture. 

The habits of age are hopeless, but how much may be done 
with the children 7 Labour, and severe labour, is, i some 
shape or other, the inevitable portion of mankind; but there 
is no grade that has not its moments of mental relaxation, if 
it but know how to use them. Give the children of the poor 
that portion of education which will enable them to know their 
own resources; whic.h will cultivate in th'^m an onward-look¬ 
ing hope, and give them rational amusement in their leisure 
hours : this, and this only, will work out that moral revolution, 
which is the legislator’s noblest purpose. One great evil of 
highly civilised society is, the inunensc distance between the 
rich and the poor; it leads, on either side, to a hardened self¬ 
ishness. Where we know little, we care little ; but the fact 
once admitted, that there can be neither politically nor morally 
a good which is not universal, that we cannot reform for a 
time, or for a class, but for all and for the whole, and our very 
interests will draw us together in one wide bond of sympathy. 
A mighty change and, I believe, improvement, is at this mo¬ 
ment going on in the world ; but the revolution, to work out 
its great and best end, must be even more moral th'an political, 
though the one inevitably leads to the other. Nothing can be 
permitted to the few ; rights and advantages were sent for all: 
but the few were at the fountain-head in Sir Robert Walpole’s 
time. It is but justice to him to note how much he was in its 
advance. Nothing could be more enlightened than the encou¬ 
ragement he gave to our manufactories and colonies. Look, 
also, at his steady preservation of peace ; what rest and what 
prosperity he gave to England. The great want of adminis¬ 
tration was, as we have said before, the want of high princi¬ 
ple: it was the ideal of common sense, but it was nothing 
more. Now, mere common sense never does any thing great; 
the noblest works of our nature, its exertions, its sacrifices, 
need some diviner prompting: the best efforts of humanity 
belong to enthusiasm ; but Sir Robert’s was not the age of en-v, 
thusiasm. The revolution, and the exile of the Stuarts, 
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seemed to have exhausted that ardour, and that poetry, whicli 
are essentially the characteristics of English history: the chi- 
valric, the pit turesque, and the romantic, were put aside for 
a time to awaken into the higher hope, and more general en¬ 
thusiasm of lIic present. The best proof of their exalting 
presence a * us is, that we believe and hope, whore our 
grandfather^ uled and doubted. But we afe keeping the 
fair petitioners w aiting; a fault Sir Robert himself would not 
have committed. 


CHAPTER X. 

AN AUDIENCE. 

Not with the world to teach us, may we learn 
The spirit's noblest lessons. Rope and Faith 
Arc stars that shine amid the fur off heaven, 

Dimmed and obscured by vapours from below; 

Impatient sclfishncs.s, and shrewd distrust, 

Arc taught us in the common ways of life; 

Dust is beneath our feet and at our side 
The coarse and mean, the false and the unjust; 

And constant contact makes us grow loo like 
The things we daily struggle with and scorti: 

Only by looking up, can wc see heaven. 

Sir Robert gave one quick scrutinizing glance as his fair 
guests entensd, which was succeeded by the prolonged look 
of extreme admiration; he called up his most courteous man¬ 
ner as he poicitcd to the scats nearest to his own. 

“ I never,” said he, “ wished my gout with my enemies so 
cordially as I do at this moment.” 

“ Nay,” replied Lady Marchmont, “ I cannot help feeling 
obliged to it; at all events, you cannot seek safety in flight. 
We have stormed your stronghold, and you must yield your¬ 
self our prisoner, rescue or no rescue!” 

“ Not so bad as that, either,” cxcla'imed Walpole; “ I would 
jiot fly, if I could : 

- * Old as I am, for ladies' love unfit, 

The power of beauty I remember yet!’'' 

»I trust,” returned Henrietta, with a glance at the silent 
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and confused Ethel, ‘*tbat we shall find you a very slave to its 
influence.” 

Sir Robert smiled, and then said, in a grood-humourcd tone, 
“Well, now, fair ladies, what do you want with mel for, I 
suppose, you are no exceptions to the general rule; no one 
ever comes to me who does not want something.” 

“ Well, replied the young countess, “you would not have 
us unlike every body else in the world 1” 

“ That is what you already are!” said the minister, with 
an air of great gallantry. 

“ To be frank,” continued Lady Marchmont, having first 
appropriated the compliment with a very sweet smile, “ we 
do come to ask a favour!” 

“ Now, the Lord have mercy on me!” exclaimed Sir 
Robert, sinking back in his chair; “ there is nothing in the 
world so unreasonable as a pretty woman. Well, let me hear 
what outrageous proposition is about to come from two at 
once !” and ho half hummed through his teeth the air then in 
its zenith of popularity:— 

“ How hiippy could I be with either, • 

4Verc t’otlicr dear charmer away !” 

“ Nay,” said Lady Marchmont, “ we trust that our petition 
will not be so very outrageous, either. But, will you allow 
me to introduce my companion. Miss Churchill ?” 

Sir Robert’s brow darkened at once; but there was some¬ 
thing in Ethel’s pale and subdued loveliness, which softened 
him; for he asked, in a very kind tone, “ And what does 
Miss Churchill want with me V' * 

“ Pity and pardon !” exclaimed Ethel, in a 1 oy% but distinct 
whisper. h 

“ I thought how it was,” cried Walpole, “ those fantastic 
coxcombs have all the luck with you. Here is a goose—by 
Jove! I arn calumniating that respectable bird : Trevanion 
has not even the brains of a goose—an idiot tries to unsettle 
a whole kingdom, docs contrive to turn the heads of some 
worthy people, and here, are two of the prettiest women in 
England corning to beg for his head, as if it were worth keep- 
ing on his shoulders !” 

“ You are quite wrong,” interrupted Lady Marchmont; “ as ^ 
far as Mr. Trevanion is concerned, you have our full permis¬ 
sion to hang him out of the way at your earliest convenience!” 

“ You'only say this,” returned Sir Robert, fixing a penetrat- 
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ing glance on Ethel, to whose cheek the colour rose vividly, 
“ because you know he has escaped! The jailer was fool 
enough to have a daughter, and she was fool enough to think, 
because a man was handsome, he ought not to be hanged; 
so they took advantage of a dark night, and a smuggler’s 
boat, and are gone to France and the devil together! Don’t 
faint, at least, not here!” added he abruptly, to Ethel, whose 
fading blush left her paler than before: “ your lover is not 
more inconstant than all men are: but I see how it is; women 
‘arc all alike, they would rather have a lover hanged, than that 
another should save him from the gallows!” 

A quick temper feeds on its own indulgence, and Sir Ro¬ 
bert had talked himself inlo being angry; however, Lady' 
Marchmont took advantage of the pause to say, “Mr. Treva- 
nion has nothing to do with our visit; it is on Mrs. (I’lnirchill’s 
account that we ventured to address you. We have heard 
that she is to be imprisoned: it is for her sake that wc. im¬ 
plore your compassion!” 

“ My grandmother,” exclaimed Ethel, eagerly, “ pines for 
her own home: I arn sure a prison will kill her. Consider, 
sir, she is an old woman, she will not trouble you long!” 

‘* An old woman!” exclaimed the minister, whom an un¬ 
lucky twinge made at that moment doubly impatient, old 
women are the plague of my life I So I am to send Mrs. 
Churchill down to the very spot where a treasonable cor¬ 
respondence is most easily managed; and by tlie ease with 
which she gets out of a first scrape, give her all possible en¬ 
couragement to get into another. Well, I was quite right in 
asking whai preposterous request had you come here about!” 

“ 1 see,” returned Lady Marchmont, “ that old women are 
no favouritc^f of yours ; but if you would extend your cle¬ 
mency to Mrs. Churchill, I think she has seen her folly, and 
will leave conspiracies to themselves in future.” 

“ And who,’' asked Sir Robert, “ will become sureties for 
her future good conduct ?” 

, “ This appeared an easy question to answer; and from the 
early friends of their house, Ethel selected two neighbouring 
gentlemen, to whom she had always been accustomed to look 
with the utmost respect. She could scarcely have made a 
worse selection, for they were two most notorious Jacobites. 
The moment Sir Robert heard the names, “ Really, this is too 
bad!” exclaimed he in a rage, ringing a bell violently that 
. VOL. II. 4 
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Stood by him on the table: “ladies, I can waste no more 
time in listening to any such nonsense. Good morning 
There was no resource, the minister would not even look 
towards them, so absorbed had he suddenly become in the 
papers before him. The door opened; and, in another mo¬ 
ment, they found themselves in the vestibule, where the young 
secretary was waiting to hand them to the carriage. He was 
too accustomed to discontented suitors not to see at a glance 
that the interview had been one of disappointment, and he 
was too discreet to ask any questions; a discretion, by-the- 
by, of all kinds the rarest. 


CHAPTER XL 

A FRIEND AT COURT. 

I did not know till she was lost, 

How much she was beloved ; 

She knows it in tliat better world 
To which she is removed. 

I feel as she had only sought 
Again her native skies; 

I look upon the heavens, and seem 
To meet her angel eyes. 

Fi^, and love, and gentle thoughts. 

For her sake, fill my mind; 

They are the only part of her 
That now is leil behind. 

The disappointed petitioners stood, for a few^ moments, on 
the terrace while waiting for their carriage: they stood in com¬ 
plete silence; Ethel the most vexed. Lady Marchmont the 
most surprised. Henrietta felt like a dethroned divinity, re¬ 
fusal and rebuff were such very novel things to her, except¬ 
ing from her husband; and from husbands they come as 
matters of course. But she was a petted, spoiled beauty; 
and to be dismissed in shch an unceremonious manner was 
beyond her comprehension: she no longer wondered that Lor^ 
Marchmont was in opposition. As for Ethel, she was quite 
bewildered: she had felt such implicit reliance on Henrietta's 
success, that the disappointment was doubly bitter, because 
wholly unexpected. 
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They had stood both so completely absorbed in their dis¬ 
agreeable reverie, that neither perceived the approach of a 
stranger, who was about to pass them with a slight but cour¬ 
teous bow, when he caught sight of Hentrietta, and imme¬ 
diately stopped. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure!” exclaimed he. “ What 
good fortune blows Lady Marchmont hither ?” 

“Good fortune, do you call it?” cried Henrietta: “ why I 
can scarcely refrain from venting my rage even upon poor, 
unoffending you. Good! my Lord; don’t expect even a civil 
word from me. It is a very disagreeable thing to agree with 
one’s husband ; but to-night I move my patches, and become 
Tory.” 

“ Nay,” replied Lord Norbourne, for he was the stranger, 
“ Sir Robert can have done nothing to merit so severe a sen¬ 
tence. Come, let me hear your grievance. lie has bought 
some picture you wanted, or refused a slip from some plant, 
without whicli, of course, you cannot exist for an hour ?” 

“ Dear Lord Norbourne,” said Henrietta, “ my business is 
of a much more serious nature. I leave it to your own kind¬ 
ness whether it shall or not be intruded upon you.” 

“ Lady Marchmont knows,” replied he, “ that it is no com¬ 
monplace expression of civility, when I say, let me have the 
happiness of serving you whether it be in a little or great 
thing.” 

“ I equally know that I may take you at your word,” said 
Henrietta; “ and, as a first step, as it is her history that I am 
about to tell, will you allow me to introduce my young friend ! 
Miss Churcbill, Lord Norbourne.” 

It would be difficult to say on which party the name of the 
other produc(^*l the greatest effect. With Ethel there was the 
one associatftm: this, then, was Courtenaye’s uncle, whose 
daughter he had married. The whole past rose vividly before 
her—all her sorrow, all her suffering. The tears started, but 
pride repressed them: or, rather, pride is no name for the 
sensitive and shrinking feeling which trembles even at com¬ 
passion for its misery. It was very painful to Ethel to seek 
aid from Lord Norbourne. Had she,consuited her own wishes, 
she would have withdrawn at once; but it was a sacred duty 
to advance her grandmother’s cause by every possible means: 

■ and, moreover, was not the listener in complete ignorance of 
the agitation he caused by his presence? She little knew how 
, well Lord Norbourne was acquainted with her name; or how 
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large a share he had had in her unhappiness. Her appearance 
produced on him an emotion which even blip calm and polish¬ 
ed manner could scarcely conceal. She brought to him the 
image of Constance; thus at once unlocking the spring of his 
kindliest and best feelings. He felt at once what he owed of 
amends to the young and fair creature, whose beauty wore 
such obvious trace of suffering—of suffering, too, that he had 
inflicted. IJb better nature was awakened on her belialf; he 
longed to serve her, to be kind to her; he felt as if such ser¬ 
vice and such kindness v/ere a worthy offering to the memory 
of his own angel child. Unconscious of all this, Lady March- 
mont was equally surprised and delighted to find what interest 
Lord Nor bourne took in her story. Like all women who seem 
to have an imperative necessity in their nature to give a ro¬ 
mantic reason for every thing, she began to think that his 
lordship had suddenly fallen in love with the beautiful girl to 
whose cause ho was giving such earnest attention. 

Well,” said Lord Norbourne, as Henrietta concluded her 
narrative, I trust that Lady Marchmont will not be driven 
to the desperate necessity of agreeing with her husband, even 
in politics. Just walk round the lawn for two or three mi¬ 
nutes, and let me try my influence with Sir Robert.” 

He left them without, waiting; and Henrietta, after follow¬ 
ing him with eyes that looked the most eloquent thanks, 
turned to lier companion, exclaiming,— 

“ 1 cannot say much for the success of my first scheme, 
thpt you should he the second Lady Walpole; but what do 
you say to being the third Lady Nerbourne ! but, I warn you, 
in the last case wc shall be rivals.” 

The expression of Ethel’s face quite checked her vivacity. 
For the first time it struck Lady Marchmont Ilow much her 
friend was alfered. Ethel had not even heard what she said, 
so completely was she lost in her own thoughts. She leaned 
against the balustrade of the terrace, her gaze fixed on the 
river, but seeing it not. The flush of excitement had lefl; her 
deadly pole: while the blue eyes looked unnaturally large, 
with a sad set expression, as if haunted by the perpetual pre- 
.sence of one oppressive thought. Henrietta felt, whose image 
was pi'esent to Ethel: she said nothing; but pressing her 
companion’s arm kindly, drew her onwards, and walked along 
the terrace in silence. But Henrietta’s imagination was too 
acute and toa buoyant not to arrange a whole future daring 
their walk. She reconciled Ethel and Courtenaye; she gave . 
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Lord Norbourne’s consent to their marriage; and was just 
ending like a fairy tale, with—“ and they lived very happy 
for the rest of their lives,” when Lord Norbourne returned. 

“ I expect a charming welcome,” said he, “ for I return suc¬ 
cessful : Sir Robert relents. I have oflFered to become security 
that Mrs. Churchill has done with treasonable correspondence. 
She will not yet be permitted to return to the Manor House: it 
is too convenient for * treasons, stratagems,’ ; and it is as 
well not to be put in the way of temptation : but she will be 
‘allowed perfect liberty in London. Something of a line is 
still talked of; but even that, I hope, will be remitted.” 

“ How kind you are!” exclaimed Lady Marchmont; but 
Ethel found no voice to speak. Lord Norbourne took her 
hand very kindly, and placed her in the carriage. 

“ You must allow me,” said he, “ to call on Mrs. Churchill. 
1 flatter myself I shall be able to convince her that, without 
compromising her principles, the best thing that she can do 
will be not to attempt carrying them into practice.” 

He turned down the very terrace where they had just been 
walking; and though, certainly, there was as little resemblance 
as could well be between himself and Lady Marchmont, yet 
their thoughts flowed in precisely the same channel. Chilled 
and hardened, as it had been, by constant contact with the 
world, yet Lord Norbourne’s was inherently a high and gene¬ 
rous nature. To such, atonement is a necessity and an en¬ 
joyment. Ethel’s happiness seemed to him like a sad sweet 
debt, owing to the memory of his lost Constance. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE INFLUENCE OP THE DEAD. 

Who ar^ the Spirits watching by the dead ? 

Faith, trurn whose eyes a solemn light is slicd: 

And Hope, with far-ofT sunshine on the head. 

The influence of the dead is tliat of Heaven ; 

To it a ma jesty of power is given, 

Working on earth with a diviner leaven. 

To them belongs all high and holy thought: 

The mind, whose mighty empire they have wrought; 

And grief, whoso comfort was by angels brought. 

And gentle Pity comes, and brings with her 

Those pensive dreams that their own light confer; 

While Love stands watching by the sepulchre. 

C.'oNPiDENCE is inseparable from human nature. Never was 
temper so reserved but it has its moments of unbending—mo¬ 
ments when the full heart unlocks its secret fountains, and 
tells of emotions unsuspected, and thoughts hitherto concealed 
by tlie guarded brow and practised lip. Now, of all times 
and places calculated for confidence, there is no time like 
evening; no place like sitting over the fire. 

Much may be said in favour of a long walk on a summer 
twilight; the heart opens to the soft influences of the lovely 
hour; but those very influences distract us from ourselves. 
The eye is caught by the presence of tlie beaug,^ul: the vio¬ 
lets, half hidden in the long grass; a branch of hawthorn, 
heavy with its fragrant load; a cloud, on which the crimson 
shadow lingers to the last:—these are too fair to be passed 
by unnoticed; they take us from our discourse with a half 
unconscious delight. Moreover, before the calm and subdu¬ 
ing aspect of nature, human cares feel their own vanity. The 
liillim; music of leaves, stirVed only by the gentle wind, enters 
into the soul; and the sweet, deep drawn breath brings its 
own tranquillity. Passionate and present, indeed, must be 
the despair that resists the harmony of such an hour; but 
the quiet chamber, and the secluded hearth, have an atmo¬ 
sphere of another kind. The objects around have been seen 
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SO often that they have at last become, as it were, unseen; 
their familiarity does not carry us out of ourselves, for all 
their associations are our own. They remind us of nothing 
in which we were not the principal actors; if they call up the 
image of a friend, they call up our own also. Not a chair 
nor a table but has some link with our by-gone hours. 
Here we read, modifying the thought of others with our 
own; there we wrote; and how much is irhplied in that 
little phrase! liow the whole world of inward existence passes 
iDcforc us, while putting only a small portion of it on paper! 
With how much is every letter comljined, whether of business, 
or of affection! The room is filled with the ghosts of departed 
hours, often unnoticed and unicmembered; but, when recalled 
by some chance circumstance, how vivid, and how distinct do 
they rise upon the memory! 

Tlie chamber in which Lord Norbourne was seated, was es¬ 
pecially one of this kind; it had been his own room for years, 
and was crowded with all that marked his character and his 
taste. It was not large, but of unusual height, and fitted up 
with great costliness. The bookcases were ebony, inlaid with 
green morocco, and so were the tables, and the curtains were 
of crimson velvet. They w’crc clo.sely drawn, but you could 
hear a gentle rain beating against the window panes. There 
were few pictures, but each a masterpiece. A sunny landscape 
of Claude 1 iorraine’s, contrasted the stormy darkness of one by 
Salvator Rosa; while the spiritual loveliness of a “ Madonna,” 
by Guido, was opposed to the passionate beauty of a “Forna- 
rini,” by Raphael. Only one modern picture was admitted, and 
that was a i^ikcness of Constance, painted under her father’s es¬ 
pecial instriK^tions. It was not taken in the dress of the time; 
but a loose ’^I'hite robe was gathered in with a few simple folds 
at the waist.* The long hair of the palest gold was just parted 
on the forehead, and then fell unbound to the waist. Not an 
ornament of any kind was introduced, only one white thin hand 
held a bunch of lilies. The likeness was very strong; and the 
artist had caught, with great felicity, the sweet expression, the 
purity and the fragility which were Constance’s great charm. 
You believed in angels as you gazdd iipon her face. On either 
side of the hearth sat Lord Norbourne and Mr. Courtenaye; 
they had dined together, and the wine and fruit still stood on 
the small table drawn between them, where strawberries and 
cherries were not. in strict accordanse with the cheerful fire. 
• But Lord Norbourne was greatly in advance of Ns age, and, 
os to the matter of that, of our own. He had no vague, false 
f 
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notions of beginning fires in November, and ending them in 
May; but had arrived at the philosophical conclusion, that there 
are very few evenings, in all the year, that a fire is not a con¬ 
summation of domestic felicity in England most devoutly to 
be wished. 

Norbourne had been exerting himself to amuse his uncle, 
but with little success; and the conversation languished till the 
servants had 'iefi: the room. 

“I have seemed very ungracious,” said Lord Norbourne; 
“but I am too much occupied with one subject to be able to 
talk of any other.” 

“ What is it?” exclaimed Courtenaye: “ I will, at least, 
promise to be an attentive listener.” 

“ That I do not doubt,” replied his uncle, with a forced smile; 
“ for I am going to talk about your marrying again.” 

Norbourne coloured; and, after a moment’s silence, said,-— 

“ This is a very painful subject. For both our sakes, might 
it not be avoided.” 

“No,” returned the other; “the confidence that now exists 
between us, and to which I cling as the last happiness of my 
life, must be unbroken by even the shadow of a restraint. 
Would you wish it otherwise, Norbourne?” 

“My dearest uncle!” exclaimed his listener. 

“ We shall feel more at ease,” continued Lord Norbourne, 
“ when each fully understands the feelings of the other. I 
have shrunk, I own, from the subject; but an interview that I 
had this morning induces me to defer it no longer. I saw 
Miss Churchill to-day.” 

“ Ethel!” exclaimed Norbourne, his strong and uncontrolla¬ 
ble emotion betraying the power that her name still had over 
him: he tried to say something more, but the wfirds died on 
his lips. 

“ I never saw so lovely a creature,” continued his uncle: 
“ I do not now wonder that you foun4 it so hard to forgive 
me. Ah, I was wrong, very wrong!” 

“ My dear uncle,” interrupted the other, “ let there be some 
remembrances buried for ever in oblivion between us.” ' 

“ Not yet,” returned Lord Norbourne. “ I feel what I owe 
you; the future must repay the past.” 

“ I cannot bear you to speak thus,” interrupted Courtenaye. 
“ When I think of that gentle creature whose sweet eyes are 
now looking upon us, as if indeed they looked from heaven ; 
when I rccfill all your kindness, and all your afieotion,—1 feel. 
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indeed, that you have a right to dispose of my whole ex¬ 
istence.” 

“ I should be glad to do so for your happiness,” replied his 
uncle, in a tone of earnest affection: “ I always loved you, but 
the last few months have drawn us so much together. There 
is a tie between us nothing can break.” 

“ Nothing, indeed!” replied Norbourne, taking his uncle’s 
hand. , 

Both were silent for a few minutes, when Lord Norbourne 
viesuincd the conversation. 

“ But you do not ask me how, when, and where!—have 
you no curiosity to hear where 1 met with Miss Churchill ]” 

Norbourne sinil<?d, and his uncle continued. 

“ Of all places in the world, at Sir Robert Walpole’s villa 
at Chelsea.” 

Ilis listener looked astonished, and added, in a wliisper,— 
“You call her Miss Churchill; how is it that you know her 
by that name rather than her present one ?” 

“ Why, Mi.ss Churchill is her present name; but I forget 
that you know nothing of her history. That singularly foolish 
old lady, her grandmother, got up a sort of caricature conspi¬ 
racy, and Miss Churchill was to have been married to a cox¬ 
combical Jacobite, of the imme of Trevanion; but he was 
arrested in the church, tliough he has since escaped by means 
of the jailer’s daughter.” 

“ But what could bring Miss Churchill to London 

“ W liy, her grandmother came off at once to see what friends 
she could find; but a foolish visit to the Duchess of Bucking¬ 
ham, some* indiscreet letters, and Mr. Trevanion’s escape, 
made Mrs. Churchill the object of serious suspicion. Lady 
Marchmont-;-it is extraordinary how women do learn every 
thing!—hea'.'d that an arrest was intended, and what does 
she and her fair friend do, but set off, like two errant damsels 
in a romance, to obtain a pardon from Sir Robert.” 

“ And how did they succeed !” asked Norbourne. 

“ Why, just as might be expected,” replied his uncle, “ not 
’^t all: Walpole thought them two fools for their pains; and, 
irritated by the gout, dismissed tljem with as little ceremony 
as possible.” 

“ And can nothing be done for the poor old lady!” ex¬ 
claimed Courtenaye, eagerly. 

“ And the pretty young one 1” returned his lordship, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Why, I liave been a complete Amadis of Gaul this 
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morning, rescuing distressed beauty, if not from peril, from 
perplexity. I met Lady Marchmont on the terrace, not a little 
surprised to meet her ladyship there.” 

“ Lord Marchmont is in the opposition, is he not 1” asked 
his nephew. 

“ Yes, for the time being; not that he knows very well 
what he is. We care little for him, his solemn lordship is one 
of those never long attached to any party, it being quite im¬ 
possible to come up to their exaggerated ideas of self-import¬ 
ance. They reckon time by a series of personal affronts; for 
an aptitude to take offence is the constant characteristic of 
their low, dull vanity—a vanity never satisfied. Still it sur¬ 
prised me to meet Lady Marchmont at Chelsea.” 

“ I never,” said Norbourne, “ observed any similarity of opi¬ 
nion between the brilliant countess and her lord and master.” 

“ True,” returned the other; “ but you must have noted, 
as well as I have done, a careful avoidance of any thing like 
direct opposition to Lord Marchmont; therefore, I certainly 
wondered at her appearance.” 

“ But how did she interest you in their favour'!” asked his 
nephew. 

“ By introducing Miss Churchill,” said Lord Norbourne, 
earnestly. “ Norbourne, till I saw that lovely face—so pale, 
so sad—I never felt how little had her happiness been consi¬ 
dered. I cannot tell you how I was touched by her appear¬ 
ance what a relief it was to me when I found that I could 
serve her.” 

“ My dearest uncle,” exclaimed Norbourne, “ how little are 
people in general aware of how kind you arc!” 

‘‘ I care for the opinion of people in general,” replied his 
companion, “ precisely what it is worth—notlxng! Every 
hour my contempt increases for the herd of manlhnd. False, 
flattering, and cowardly,—^treating them ill is only giving 
tliem their deserts, and they treat you all the better in con¬ 
sequence. Trample them under foot, and then, being in their 
proper places, they know how to behave.” 

“ It is very discouraging,” answered the other, “ to finc[ 
how often kindness is thrown away; but it will not be so in 
the present instance.” 

“ That is a hint, is it not, to go on with my story 7” asked 
Lord Norbourne, smiling. “ Well, I found Sir Robert in a very 
bad humour: some silly vote, and still sillier speech, of Lord 
Marchmont had irritated him the night before; and the names 
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of the very gentlemen to whom Miss Churchill has referred as 
their securities, enraged him to the last degree. It was owing 
to their opposition that our member lost his election for the 
county.” 

“ How unfortunate ?” cried Courtenaye. 

“ ‘ All’s well that ends well,’ ” replied his uncle. “ Sir 
Robert was, at first very much surprised at my| taking up the 
case, and obviously did not know to the influence of which 
lady he was to attribute it. I believe his opposition, in the 
first instance, originated in the fear that, by thus acting, I was 
making a fool of myself.” 

“ An alarm as unnecessary, as the alarms our friends enter¬ 
tain on our account generally are. A friend is never alarmed 
for us in the right place. But how did you manage to con¬ 
vince Sir Robert that you were in your sober senses 1” 

“ Why, I did what I always do,” returned his uncle, “ to a 
man for whom I have respect,—I told him the truth. I frank¬ 
ly avowed that I took an interest in Miss Churchill, and on 
your account.” 

Norbourne coloured, from mixed sensations; still hope was 
the predominant one. 

“ I believe that the whole business,” continued his uncle, “ is 
now settled. I do not think that you will regret Mrs. Churchill 
being obliged to remain in town for some time to come; and 
if the fine does dip somewhat deeply into the old lady’s hoards, 
it matters little; for whoever you marry will be unto me as a 
daughter.” 

Norbourne could only look at his uncle with grateful affec¬ 
tion ; and Lord Norbourne continued:— 

“I think, Norbourne, that I could do any thing for yourself; 
yet I shall te'l you that my present line of conduct does not 
arise from m'y own prompting.” 

“ To whose then 1” exclaimed Norbourne, in undisguised 
astonishment. 

, “ I am,” answered Lord Norbourne, “ but fulfilling the last 
-wishes of our poor Constance. You do not know even how 
precious your happiness was to that gentle and loving heart.” 

“I cannot bear,” exclaimed Norbourne, “to think of happi¬ 
ness, and Constance in her grave. Ah, if she did but know 
the sorrow I have felt for her sake.” 

“ If,” returned her father, “ according to her own sweet be¬ 
lief, the departed yet watch the beloved on earth, how would 
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she wish to soothe an unavailing regret! But you must now 
see a letter I found, addressed to me, after her death.” 

Lord Norbourne rose from his seat; and, unlocking one of 
the closets, took from it a small ivory casket. “ You open it,’ ’ 
said he, in a broken voice, “ by touching this spring. Read the 
letter it contains, and return it to me to-morrow. It is a trea¬ 
sure with which I would not part for any thing in this worjd.” 


CHAPTER Xlir. 

THE LAST LETTER. 

Strong as the death it masters, is the hope 
That unward looks to immortality: 

Let the frame perish, so I he soul survive, 

Pure, spiritual, and loving. I hdieve 
The grave exalts, not separates, the ties 
'I'hat hold us in alTectiou to our kind. 

1 will look down from yonder pitying sky. 

Watching and wailing those I loved on earth, 

Anxious in heaven, until they too are there. 

I will attend your guardian angel’s side, 

And weep away your faults with holy tears; 

Your midnight shall be filled with solemn thought: 

And when, at length, death brings you to my love. 

Mine the first wefcomc heard in Paradise. 

Norbouune delayed opening the casket till alone in his 
room; and even then lie lingered. There was something ex¬ 
quisitely painful in the memories that crowded upon his mind: 
a thousand of Constance’s daily acts of affectititi rose before 
him : never till this moment had he felt them urJrequited; but 
now they were remembered like a reproach. He could not ac¬ 
cuse himself of a moment’s unkinclncss, or even coldness; from 
the hour that they stood at the altar together, her happiness had 
been the most sacred and the most tender care in life; but now 
he felt as if he had wj’oiiged her in not loving her entirely. The 
image of another had been-in his heart,—might not its shadow 
have sometimes fallen upon lier J Any occupation was better 
than this mood of morbid dejection; and, suddenly drawing the 
lamp towards him, he opened the casket. The first things he 
saw were the long tresses of her fair hair, which her father had 
cut off after Constance’s death. Norbourne’s heart smote hini» 
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that he had not thought of them as a sad memorial. His eyes 
filled with tears, as he took up the glittering lengths. Their 
pale gold was lovely as ever; but there was something in the 
touch from which he involuntarily recoiled. It is strange the 
difference between the hair of the living and the dead; the one 
so soft, so fragrant, and falling; the other so harsh, so scentless, 
and so straight. In nothing is the presence of mortality more 
strongly marked. » 

There was a perfume hung about the casket; but it came not 
from that coldly golden hair: it rose from the withered leaves 
of some flowers, whose scent outlived their colours. Nor- 
bournc at once recognised the riband he himself had put round 
the roses the night of that festival whose end had been so fatal. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed he, “ how tenderly has her father garner¬ 
ed these tokens of the past!” and again he felt as if he ought 
to have done likewise. 

Below these lay the letter. Norbourne could sec that it had 
been often read; and on it were the traces of tears—tears shed 
by the proud, the reserved Lord Norbourne. He felt that his 
uncle did, indeed, love him as his own son, or never would he 
have let him look on these proofs of the tenderest sorrow,—the 
nio.st gentle affection. He took up the letter: well did he know 
the delicate and graceful hand-writing; but he saw that the 
characters were tremulous, and it had obviously been written at 
different times. How much did it betray of the heart struggling 
for expression with bodily weakness! At first the page swam 
before him; but, with a strong effort, he at last read the contents. 

LETTER OF CONSTANCE TO HER FATHER. 

My DEAREst Fatfibr, —Before you begin the following letter, 
I entreat your patient kindness if there be aught in its contents 
to grieve or to displease you. If you could know the relief 
that it is to me to write, you would, I know, forgive me. 

Before you read this letter, the child whom your affection has 
made so happy, will be cold in the grave. Read it, my beloved 
Jtarent, as the expression of my latest wish on earth—the wish 
that will be next my heart when it ceases to beat. I know that 
I am dying; and but for your sake, my fether, I could be glad 
to die. You know not how weary I often feel, nor the cold 
sickness that often comes over me. The day is very long, and 
the night yet longer. Things that I used to love, now only fa¬ 
tigue me. I gaze into the sunshine, and my eyes c\ose with its 
vbL. II. 5 
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brightness. I look upon my flowers only to ask whether they 
or I shall be the first to fade. There was a time when I was 
sad to think of death, when I shuddered at the thought of the 
dark and cold tomb: but God, in his mercy, allowed not such 
terror to last. 1 used to shrink from the grave, where love was 
not; but I now feel that liis lov’^e is with us even there. Few 
arc the ties that now bind me to this weary world, and they 
will be with me in eternity. 

My father, it is your old age left childless that is my abiding 
sorrow. 1 fear your proud and self-sufficing nature. Who will ' 
force you to love when I am gone? You will be unhappy, and 
your unhappiness will take the seeming of sternness and of sar¬ 
casm : and yet, if you would allow it, there is one who would 
love you almost as much as I have done. Norbourno has for 
you an affection that but few sons hav^e for their father. He 
admires, he understands you; and confidence on your part, and 
return, will make him your affectionate and devoted child. I 
sometimes hope that it will be so, for my sake. You will grieve 
together over my loss: and grief subdues and draws those 
who share it together. 

And now, dearest father, for what I long, yet dread to say. 
Norbournc i.s young; he will, I believe, 1 hope, marry again. 
May she whom he marries be to you as a daiightei*! Let her be 
such; you can make any one love you whom you choose. 1 
have long felt that it was your influence over my cousin that 
made me his wife; for he never loved me. Do not start at 
this: I was a child when I married—a child in every thing but 
my passionate love; but I grew to womanhood rapidly. I 
seem to have lived years, so much have 1 thought snd felt dur¬ 
ing the last few months. I liave learnt the secret of others from 
my own heart, and that taught me that iny cousin had for me 
only the affection of a brother. How unlike my bwn feverish, 
untranquil, and fearful fondness for him! yet how kind he al¬ 
ways was! how tender in his even teminine care of me! hour 
after hour has he turned from all study, all employment, all 
amusement, to watch and soothe my sick fancies. I could not 
help being happy in his presence; and yet his absence has ofte^ 
been a relief. I have wept with painful gratitude over the fa¬ 
vourite flowers that, every morning, he would allow no one to 
gather for me but himself. Still there lacked tliat sympathy 
which taught me to read his thoughts without a word. Nothing 
but love can answer to love; no affection, no kindness, no care, 
can supply its place: it is its own sweet want. 
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Do you remember my fainting at Marble Villa 1 A sudden 
and dreadful jealousy of Lady Marchmont entered my mind. 
God only can forgive mo for all I then thought! for God only 
can know the agony of my suffering. A moment’s frantic 
misery led to an explanation with Lady Marchmont; and I 
learned that my wretchedness had been vain. But not with 
my jealousy of her, who was afterwards my dear and true 
friend, did the knowledge depart that such jealousy had 
brouglit. I could not observe Norbourne’s feelings with¬ 
out perceiving how different they were to mine. There was 
an anxiety about his kindness, which too often appeared as if 
it had something to make up to its object. 

From discovering that he did not love me, it was but a step 
to finding that he loved another. I have watched him read, 
first earnestly; then the page lias been closed unconsciously, 
and he remained in a gloomy revery. I have opened the vo¬ 
lume when he left the room, and found that the record was 
of ill-placed affection. Often have 1 noted how he shrank 
away from any conversation that turned on those tender, yet 
deep sentiments on which J could have talked to him for ever: 
and,, alas!—worst of all to bear—I have bent over bi.i» feverish 
and troubled sleep: there was a name breathed amid his 
dreams, luit that name was not mine. 

My f'lther, 1 charge you with the care of his future happi¬ 
ness : think that it is the last, the dearest wish of your child. 
In the mutual aflection between you and my husband, 1 see 
the resource of your old age. His ties will become yours, 
and a new growth of kindly interests and warm affections 
will spring up under the shadow of the old. If, as I some¬ 
times hope, the dej)arted spirit is permitted to retain in an¬ 
other world diose affections which made its heaven on earth, 
how tenderly will I watch over you! 

My beloved father, our parting is but for a season. IVot in 
vain have these divine words been spoken, whose comfort is 
with me even mw. I die in their glorious faith, and in their 
:iheering hope. If I die, as 1 trust to do, watching the faces 
that I love to the last, these words shall be my latest gift to 
you, my father; they will bring their own power. 

I am very faint, I can write no more. I commend my dear¬ 
est husband to you; and that God may bless, and re-unite us 
all, is the latest prayer of 

Your affectionate child, 

CokaxANCB, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A REQUEST REFUSED. 

t * 

Age is a dreary thing when Icfl alone: 

It needs the sunshine brought by fresher years; 

It lives its youth again while seeing youth. 

And childhood brings its childhood back again. 

But for the lonely and the aged man 
Left to the silent hearth, the vacant home 
Where no sweet voices sound, no light steps come 
Disturbing memory from its heaviness— 

Wo for such lot! His life’s most desolate! 

Age needeth love and youth to cheer the path— 

The short dark pathway leading to the tomb. 

‘‘ Is Lord Marchmont not yet come in?” asked the countess^ 
with a degree of impatience wtiich her husband’s return was 
not commonly in the habit of calling forth. 

** No, my lady,” replied the servant. 

“ You will let me know the moment he comes in.” 

“ Yes, my ladyand he disappeared. 

“ How I do hate,” exclaimed Henrietta, “ those mechanical 
* yeses’ and * noes!’ I wish every body else was as impa¬ 
tient as myself. Though, perhaps,” added she, half smiling, 
“ it is as well that they are not.” 

A few hasty turns up and down the luxurious room, and 
she resumed her seat, and began again to rea‘d the letter, 
which lay open on a table beside. It was fro^ Sir Jasper; 
and, for the first time, he asked her to come and see him. 
The letter was written with cheerful words; but, to the quick 
eye of affection, there lacked the cheerful spirit. 

** It is selfish,” wrote her uncle, ** to ask you to leave all 
your gayety, all your triumphs, to share an old man’s solitude; 
but I wish it very much: and my dear child must, indeed, b' 
changed, if it be not a pleasure to gratify that wish. Summer 
is now in great beauty, but I cannot enjoy our green walks 
without a companion; and I want you to see how all your 
favourite flowers have prospered under my care. You must 
come and be grateful. Ethel Churchill—it was very kind 
of her to write to me—says, that I shall find you equally alters' 
ed and improved; so you see, dear Henrietta, I need to rc 
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fi'esh my memory even of you. Come you must, or, rather, 
you will; for I have already made all kinds of preparations 
for your arrival.” 

“ Why,” exclaimed Henrietta, “ have I left it to him to ask 
me 1 why have I not proposed going to him ? why have I 
allowed Lord Marchmont’s trivial excuses for delay, to post¬ 
pone a visit which would have made my uncle so happy'! 
But I will go at once.” • 

Again she began to read her letter, when, suddenly letting 
it fall, she turned pale. A terrible fear had entered into her 
mind: the handwriting was certainly more tremulous than 
usual. He was ill, and would not tell her so. At once her 
imagination conjured up a thousand shapes of sufteiing. She 
saw her uncle—sick, lonely, and pining for his child. She 
could not bear the picture; and, covering her face with her 
hands, as if to exclude it, began to weep bitterly. 

At this moment I>ordMarchmont entered the room in a very 
bad humour*, for one of the servants, sent by Lady March- 
mont to seek him, had, by giving his message aloud, that Lady 
Marchmont requested him to come home immediately, as she 
wanted to speak to him on a matter of the utmost conse¬ 
quence, placed him under the decent and disagreeable neces¬ 
sity of returning at once, before a bet was decided, whether 
his own cook, or that of Lord Montagle’s, would prepare a 
single dish to the greatest perfection. The jury of taste had 
been enipannclled, and here was he summoned away ten mi¬ 
nutes before the dishes came up- It was a trying circum¬ 
stance, if not to his philosophy, to his temper. 

“ What is the matter !” asked he, on entering the drawing¬ 
room, and fisding Henrietta sobbing; “ what can induce you 
to disfigure ^yourself so by crying 1” 

“ My uncle is ill, very ill!” exclaimed Henrietta, speaking, 
however, more from the fears of her excited fancy than from 
the actual contents of the letter. 

“ Sir Jasper ill!” replied Lord Marchmont, with the most 
xlecorous expression of distress; “ I am grieved to hear of it. 
When did you receive the truly painful intelligence ?” 

“ Oh, may I not go to him at once ?” cried Henrietta, alive 
to nothing but her own alarm. 

“ I should, of course, however ill-timed and inconvenient to 
myself, wish you to do what was most proper on the occasion. 
But you know,” continued he, “ that you are apt to exagge¬ 
rate : perhaps you will allow me again to repeat my question 

6 * 
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of, When did you receive the information of Sir Jasper’s 
alarming illness 1” 

“Read his letter,” exclaimed the countess, wringing her 
hands impatiently. 

Lord Marchmont deliberately took up the epistle, first 
smoothing, with great care, a crease that had been made by 
folding it up in a different form to the original one. Twice, 
then, he changed its position, till the light fell upon it exactly 
as he liked; while Lady Marchmont watched him in a perfect 
fever of anxiety. 

“ There is nothing relative to indisposition in the first page,” 
said he, after taking time enough, as his wife thought, to have 
read twenty letters. “ But Sir Jasper has a great talent for 
epistolary correspondence—to be sure he has nothing else to 
do; but my time is of great importance. Perhaps your lady¬ 
ship will have the kindness to point out the passage referring 
to his illness.” 

“ Read the end,” said Henrietta, more feverish, and more 
irritable every moment. 

Lord Marchmont slowly turned over the pages, smoothing 
them as he went along. “ I cannot say much foKig^ur lady¬ 
ship’s care of Sir Jasper’s letters.” 

“ Never mind; only, do read it,” interrupted the countess. 

Again his lordship began his long and deliberate perusal, 
while Henrietta watched the slow motion of his eyes with a 
degree of impetuosity she could scarcely repress. 

“ Why, surely,” cried she, “ you are not going to read it 
again!” 

“ Indeed, I need to do so; for I cannot find that Sir Jasper 
makes the slightest allusion to his illness.” r 

“ He is too kind, too good !” exclaimed Lady^Marchmont; 
“ I know he would not alarm me for the world; but I see it 
in his unsteady writing.” 

“ Sir Jasper is advanced in life, you could not expect his 
hand to be as steady as mine,” returned her husband very 
calmly. e 

“ But his anxiety to see me,” interrupted Henrietta. 

“ Is exceedingly natural. There never was any thing so 
dull as Meredith Place. 1 shall never forget the few weeks 
that I spent there.” 

“ It was our honeymoon,” thought his beautiful wife to her¬ 
self ; but she said nothing. 

“ I really must, once for all,” added Lord Marchmont, in a.! 
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unusually solemn tone, “ request that your ladyship will not 
give way to these whims and caprices. Nothing could be 
more inconvenient than the way in which you sent for me 
this morning. You never consider what you interrupt: and, 
after all, Sir Jasper’s illness exists only in your own fancy.” 

“ Well, well,” returned Lady Marchmont, whose patience 
w^s fairly exhausted, “ at least you will allow me to judge for 
myself. 1 purpose leaving London to-night.” 

“ Leaving London to-night!” ejaculated her husband—“are 
you mad 1 Why, we dine at the prince’s to-day.” 

“ What do I care for the prince J” cried Henrietta: “ I must 
and will go to my uncle.” 

“ Mmt and will^ Lady Marchmont, are words which my 
own proper sense of my authority cannot permit you to use. 
I beg to state, definitely, that 1 cannot permit you to leave 
London at present. It is very obvious how much his Royal 
Highness admires you; and court favour is too fleeting not 
to be made the most of while it lasts.” 

“ But think how anxious my poor uncle is to see me!” 
said Henrietta, in a most pleading tone. 

“ It is fortunate that you have a calmer judgment to direct 
you than your own !” replied Lord Marchmont. “ I have an 
idea—” 

“ Have you really ?” thought Henrietta; “ take care of it, 
for it is your first!” 

“ Instead of going to see Sir Jasper, let us ask him to come 
and see us: of course, the invitation ought to be from the 
master of the house; I shall, therefore, write to him myself.” 

“ My uncle will never leave home,” cried Henrietta. 

“ I am sure,” returned Lord Marchmont, “ there is nothing 
so very delightful in Meredith Place, that I remember, to in¬ 
duce its master always to stay there; so let me beg you to 
compose yourself. No woman who has the least respect for 
herself should ever cry, it is peculiarly unbecoming; and now 
I have the honour to wish you a good morning. Have you 
. any commands when I write to your uncle 1” 

“ None!” replied Henrietta; and, as the door closed, she 
flung herself back among the cushions, exclaiming, “ Oh, that 
I had never married!” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE TRUTH OF PRESENTIMENTS. 

* I felt my sorrow ere it came, 

As storms arc felt on high, 

Before a single cloud denote 
Their presence on the sky. 

The heart has omens deep and true, 

That ask no aid from words; 

Like viewless music from the harp, 

With none to wake its chords. 

Strange, subtle, arc these ruyslerics. 

And linked with unknown powers. 

Marking mysterious links that bind 
The spirit world to ours. 

Henrietta wept long and bitterly; in vain did she try to 
gain some composure by reading and re-reading Sir Jasper’s 
letter. True, there was not even an allusion to illness in any 
way; parts were even iilayful in tlieir cheerfulness; still she 
felt assured that there was something unusual in the earnestly 
expressed wish to see her. Her uncle had always been so 
reluctant to urge his claims on her time or attention, so fearful 
of abridging even her slightest pleasure, that it was no ordi¬ 
nary motive that induced him to urge her visit. , 

“ Alas!” exclaimed she, “ what a mistake is our endeavour 
after happiness! I have all that haunted my childish dreams 
in our lonely woods; 1 have wealth, rank, beautj;, and wretch¬ 
edness ! I pine for love, and none love me, save one kind old 
man, and he is far away, suffering solitude I might share, and 
sickness I could soothe!” 

The time had passed quicker than she had thought; and a 
message from Lord Marchmont, conveying the important in¬ 
telligence that he was gone to dress, and particularly request¬ 
ing that her ladyship would be punctual, was the first thing 
that roused her. She started from her seat. 

“ Perhaps,” thought she, “ if 1 show Marchmont a readiness 
to oblige hiiii to-day, and make myself very agreeable, to¬ 
morrow I may renew the subject of my visit, and persuade 
him into consenting.” - . 
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But her heart sank within her when she thought of the cold, 
chill obstinacy of her husband ; even her toilet could not dis¬ 
tract her attention. The rich brocade enveloped her graceful 
figure, and the diamonds glistened in her luxuriant hair, yet 
they scarcely won a glance from the wearer: but Lady March- 
inont had that perfect style of beauty which nothing could dis- 
figpre. Mere prettiness needs the becoming, but beauty asks 
nothing but itself • 

The dinner was dull enough ; and that worst sort of dulness 
which frets the spirits, by perpetual demands on their exertion. 
Lady Marchmont was glad when it was over; and she entered 
her carriage to return home alone, for Lord Marchmont was 
going to his club, he had lately taken to whist-playing. As she 
alighted, there seemed an unusual stir in the hall; servants 
came forward to meet her, and then started back; she knew 
without asking that something was the matter, and scarcely 
could she find voice to ask a question, which her own fears 
answered. An old domestic came forward; she knew him at 
once, he had lived for years with her uncle: she clasped her 
hands, her lips moved, but no sound came from them. 

“ Madam,” said the man, “ we have ordered the travelling- 
carriage ; I trust you will yet be in time to see my master.” 

Lady Marchmont neither shrieked nor fainted, though lip 
and cheek blanched to the most deadly whiteness. 

“ In time to sec him !” muttered she ; and her hollow whis¬ 
per seemed to reveberate through the hall. “ Where is the 
carriage said she hurrying to the door. 

“ Won’t your ladyship change your dress I” agked her fa¬ 
vourite raaW, who stood ready prepared for the journey. 

“ No,” exclaimed Henrietta, opening the hall door herself, 
and hurrying &own the steps, where the carriage stood waiting: 
“ tell the posfilions to drive for life and death !” exclaimed she, 
springing in without assistance ; and, throwing herself back, 
drew the hood of her mantle over her face. 

Her favourite woman followed her in silence; she saw that 
.the advice and directions with which she was generally ready, 
would not even be heard. Like the other servants, she was 
awed by her mistress’s pale and speechless despair. During 
the whole of the journey, Henrietta never spoke but twice, and 
that was to urge the attendants to speed. Now and then a 
slight shudder passed through her frame; it was when the 
image of her uncle rose too painfully distinct before her: she 
'’ared not ask even herself, should she see him agpin 1 
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On Lord Marchmont’s return, he loo, was struck with the 
unusual appearance of confusion in his hall; but anger was 
his predominant sensation when he heard that Henrietta had 
actually set off without waiting one moment. 

“ She must be mad !” exclaimed he, « to go without con¬ 
sulting me, and without my permission !” 

“ Her ladyship thought, perhaps, that you would overtake 
her,” said one of the attendants. 

“ She thought very wrong then,” said Lord Marchmont, 
pettishly: “ she may go on her wild-goose chase alone, I am 
not going half over the country on such a night as this. 
Why, it rains in torrents !” 

The idea that it was more comfortable in the house than out 
of it, did much towards reconciling his lordship. He felt po¬ 
sitively glad that, as his wife had acted without his sanction, 
she should be subject to all possible inconvenience, as if such 
could be felt in Henrietta’s state of mind. 

“ Some of Sir Jasper’s property,” muttered he to himself, on 
his way to his dressing-room, “ is yet unsettled, i do not 
think that there is any danger of his leaving it away from Hen¬ 
rietta; still, old men are capricious, and, perhaps, it is as well 
that Henrietta is on the spot: at all events, if she had stayed 
till to-morrow, I must have accompanied her; now, that will 
be perfectly needless.” 

He then allowed his valet to help him on with his dressing- 
gown ; and, leaning back in the large well cushioned chair, 
looking the very picture of luxurious ease, said, “ I shall have 
a bottle of the old Burgundy, and tell Chloe he must exert him¬ 
self to send me up some slight chef-d'ceuvre for supper: I am 
sure that one needs sometliing, after so much annoyance !” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RETURN HOME. 

. ’Tis not my home—he made it home ^ 

With earnest love and care ; 

Row can it be my own dear home, 

And he no longer there ? 

I asked to meet my futlier’s eyes, 

But they were closed to me; 

My father, would that 1 were laid 
In the dark grave with thee. 

Where should I look for constant love. 

To answer unto mine f 

Others have many kindred hearts, 

But 1 had only thine. 

The shades of the evening closed round just as Ilenrietta 
gave one sad start, and turned her face from the carriage-win¬ 
dow, as she first recognised a familiar object: it was a clump 
of firs that grew on a hill, and were a landmark to the country 
for miles around. Now, they stood dark and phantom-like, 
thrown out by the crimson sky behind. Her heart sickened 
with impatience, the time seemed longer now that they drew 
so near; gradually, the long shadows mingled together, ob¬ 
jects became confused, and it was necessary to light the lamps 
and flambeaux, and the avant-courier began to sound his horn: 
it was dangerous to risk meeting another carriage in the then 
state of the roads. All these preparations wound the anxiety 
of Lady Mar^hmont to a pitch of feverish agony: her cheek 
burnt, her hand trembled; she felt a sensation of choking in 
the throat; she felt confused, dizzy, and yet with one terror 
present and paramount over all. The carriage stood; and, 
for the first time, a scream rose to her lips : she knew that it 
was at the lodge that they were stopping. Tt was but a mo¬ 
ment, for the gates were open, the porter was not at his lodge, 
and they drove in. 

.“ Let me out!” exclaimed Henrietta, as the heavy vehicle 
made its second pause at the hall-door. She sprang from the 
carriage, and ran into the house; “ Where is my uncle 1” cried 
. she; but the question was received in dead silence by the as- 
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sctnbled servants: the silence was sufficient answer. ** He 
is dead !” said Henrietta, aloud: “ I knew it!” and she stood 
as if rooted to the ground in the middle of the hall. 

None who ever saw her ever forgot her to their dying day; 
her mantle had dropped on the ground, and her long hair, yet 
partly gathered up with jewels, fell in black masses over her 
shoulders. From the feverish pain in her temples, she had push¬ 
ed it back from her forehead, and the whole face was exposed. 
It was like that of a corpse, with a strange unnatural spot of red 
burning on cither cheek, and the large eyes fixed and glaring, 
but with no Expression. No one had courage to speak to her, 
and there she stood for some minutes: a slight movement 
among the servants recalled her to herself; she started, and 
hurried at once to her uncle’s room. A dim light showed the 
dark velvet bed, with its hear.se-like plumes, and one or two 
spectral figures, that seemed to flit round its obscurity: Henri¬ 
etta saw but one object, the form extended cold and rigid, and 
the pale and set face, that would never more look affection upon 
her. duietly, almost calmly, she approached; and, standing by 
the bed-side, gazed steadfastly on the body: at last, clasping 
her hands passionately together, “ Leave me !” exclaimed she, 
throwing herself on her knees beside the bed. The women 
obeyed; but, ere the door closed, they heard the long suppress¬ 
ed sobs of the heart’s uttermost agony. 

Again and again did Henrietta start from her knees ; and, 
dashing the tears from her eyes, gaze on the face of the dead, 
hoping, almost expecting, that some trace of life would appear, 
and as often did she dash herself down in fruitless despair: 
there was that on those cold, white features, none ever mistake. 

“ If I had but seen him, heard his last words, caught his last 
look, and told him yet once again how I loved hifn, I could bear 
his death; but to know that his late.st look rested on others, that 
he wished to see me and did not, is too much to bear!” and 
again a violent burst of weeping supplied the place of words. 

An hour elapsed, and the attendants returned, but Lady 
Marchmont again dismissed them: that night she had resolved 
to watch beside the dead. It is well that the body sometimes 
sinks beneath the mind; Henrietta could not have borne such 
intense misery, but she grew faint. For nearly two days she 
had taken neither food nor rest, and even the relief of tears had 
been denied to her uncertain and feverish suspense. When the 
attendants came in the morning, they found her, her long black 
hair wet with tears, her cheek burning, but asleep beside the.. 
corpse. It was the heavy worn out slumber of exhaustion 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LAST NIGHT WITH THE DEAD. 

I 

. How awful is the presence of the dead ! 

The flours rebuked, stand silent at their side; 

P.issiuiis are hushed before that stern repose; 

'I’wo, and two only, sad exceptions share— * 

Sorrow and love,—and these are paramount. 

How deep the sorrow, and how strung the love! 

Seeming as utterl}'^ unfelt before. 

Ah ! parting tries their depths. At once arise 
Atfection's treasures, never dreamed till then. 

Death teaches heavy lessons, hard to bear; 

And most it teaches us what we have lostf 
In losing those who loved us. 

Henrietta crowded a life’s sufferings into the next week. 
There is need of change, even with the dead ; and each of the 
mournful rites preceding interment brought on a frantic out¬ 
burst of sorrow. The placing the body in the coffin was a 
dreadful struggle; but when it became needful to screw down 
the lid, then, indeed, she felt that she had parted with her kind 
old uncle for ever. No entreaties could prevail on her to leave 
the room; she sat with her head enveloped in her mantle, her 
presence only indicated, by a quick convulsive sob, at any 
pause in that peculiar and jarring sound. She had, on the 
second day, recognised, and spoken with her usual kindness 
to the old servants; indeed, it was something of a consolation 
to gather eyery possible detail respecting her uncle. The 
account was soothing, rather than otherwise; he appeared in 
his usual health and spirits till the attack, which carried him 
off in two day#. He had suffered but little pain; and his last 
words were a blessing on his beloved child. 

“ If he had but been spared a few hours,” was her constant 
exclamation: “ his last look, his last word —I could lay down 
my life to have had them!” 

Ah ! the tender and solemn farewell beside the bed of death 
is, indeed, a consolation to the survivor! There is nothing so 
‘soothing as to know that the last earthly wish has been confided 
to your fulfilment, the last expressions of earthly affection have 
•been your own. The eyes closing to their last cold sleep, 
rested upon you, and were glad to rest; and your prayers 
werq the latest music in the weary ear. It is some comfort to 

■* VOL. II. 6 
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think that you sacrificed even your own sorrow in the beloved 
presence; and the thousand sad, slight offices, are remem¬ 
bered with such melancholy tenderness. But all this was de- ■ 
nied to Henrietta, and hers was a nature to feel their priva¬ 
tion most acutely: sensitive and affectionate, she exaggerated 
their omission with all the bitterness of self-reproach. 

At length the day of the funeral came; and, till the coffin 
was carried to the hearse. Lady Marchmont never felt that 
she was quite parted from her uncle. She saw him, even as 
she had last gazed upon him, pale, cold, and awful; but still 
he was there. The coffin was to her like a shrine; all that 
she held most dear and most precious was within its dark 
and silent sanctuary. She sat in the room; she saw them 
bear it away: with one strong and convulsive effort she rose, 
for nothing could prevent her following her more than father 
to the grave. 

All parade had been avoided by Sir Jasjier’s express orders; 
but the poor of the whole neiglibourhood gathered to pay the 
last respect to the remains of their friend and benefactor. The 
churchyard was crowded; and yet so deep was the stillness, 
that not one word was lost of the buiial-service. Afterwards, 
it was a pleasure to Lady Marchmont to think of the affection 
evinced towards her uncle; but, at the time, the numbers op¬ 
pressed her: she would have given worlds to have been alone 
in the churchyard. With an agony too gieat for endurance, 
she heard the ropes creak as they lowered the coffin into Ihe 
ground: and when the gravel rattled on the lid, it struck too 
upon her heart. To her dying hour she was haunted by the 
fearful sound; it came upon her ear in the stillness of night, 
making her start from her restless pilkjw ; and often did she 
hear it, anjid light and music, turning her pale with the image 
of death even while surrounded by gayety anu festival. But 
when they went to tread down the earth, it seemed to her 
like sacrilege; and, forgetting every thing in one strong emo¬ 
tion, she sprun:; forward to prevent it. The effort was too 
much; and, for the first time, she sunk back in the arms of^ 
the servants in strong hysterics! ^ 

She was carried home quite exhausted; the only sign shQ 
gave of consciousness was, that when they were about to take 
her to the room which had formerly been her own, she raised^, 
her head,'and feebly insisted on being taken to her uncle’s. 
Every thing there was peculiarly his, and there she had gazed, 
for the last time, on his inanimate features; in that room she > 
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could call up his image more distinctly than elsewhere. The 
presence of the dead was around her, and it was dearer than 
aught else in the world beside. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE DEAD. 

I’ale Memory sits lone, brooding o’er the past, 
That makes her misery. She Inoketh round, 
And asks the wide world for forgetfulness: 

She asks in vain ; the shadow of past hours 
Close palpable around her; shapes arise— 
Shadows, yet seeming real ; and sad thoughts. 
That make a night of darkness and of dreams. 
Her empire is upon the dead and gone; 

Willi that she mocks the present, and shuts out 
The future, till the grave, which is her throne, 
lias absolute dominion. 


Some days elapsed before Lady Marchmont was able to 
leave her bed ; not that she suffered under actual illness, but 
tlie passion of sorrow had completely exhausted a frame natur¬ 
ally fragile. But youth, health, and time, are strong to console, 
and the first bitterness of regret inevitably passes; but from 
that lime ilonrietta never recovered her former gayely : a 
well of grief liad ojiencd in lier heart; and nothing could stop 
the under-current of its deep, still waters. One idea was per¬ 
petually recurring, “ There is no one to love me now !” and, 
ill proportion to the want of atlection, the craving for it be¬ 
came stronger.* While Sir .Tasper lived, there was one human 
being in whom she could repose unlimited confidence; one to 
whom, under any circumstances, she could turn for consola¬ 
tion ; one to wliorn even a trifle, concerning herself, was the 
dearest thing on earth: now, there was no one whom she 
■could truly say loved her. With all her advtantages, with all 
her fascination and her loveliness, shg was flattered, ajlmirjed, 
and courted, but no t love d,] How unsatisfactoiy was the ho- 
ipage qf;iije;5xelm^^^ OQljL'i 

It was while dwelling on these topics of sadness and irrita¬ 
tion, that her eye fell upon Lord March mont’s letter of invita- 
. tVqp to Sir Jasper. It arrived but a few moments after his 
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death, and had never been opened; she broke the seal, but had 
not patience to read it through, its cold commonplace civilitf 
fretted her very heart. Impatiently, she tore it into fragments, 
and flung it in the fire. 

“ And this is the man,” exclaimed she, with a bitter laugh, 

“ to whom I am united for my life; my inferior in every way 
-»mean, shallow, heartless—1 despise him too much for ha¬ 
tred !” 

But, deep within her secret soul. Lady Marchmont felt she 
iiated her husband; at that moment she would have been thank¬ 
ful to have given up the world, and spent the rest of her life in 
the gloomy seclusion of Meredith Place. She turned away 
from the future with a morbid feeling of discouragement: her 
first brilliant dream of the pleasures of the world had been bro¬ 
ken ; she had experienced their worthlessness, and their vanity; 
she felt that they were insufficient to fill up the void in her 
heart; they had nothing wherewith to satisfy the noblest and 
the best part of her nature; they contented neither her mind 
nor her heart. Lassitude and discontent were her predomi¬ 
nant sensations: she had only one strong wish—never to see 
Lord Marchmont again! She shuddered whenever his image 
came across her; and this dislike was increased by his letters. 
After a little decent sorrow had been put forth for the late 
“ severe affliction,” joined with some weariful truisms about 
resignation to the will of Providence, the rest of the epistle 
was filled up with reproofs about her ladyship’s extraordinary 
and improper conduct in setting off without his consent! 

Again was the letter flung in the fire, and again absolute 
loathing towards the writer arose in Henrietta’s mind. Days 
passed on, quiet, languid, and sad. Every day that the weather 
permitted. Lady Marchmont visited her uncle’s grave; it had 
become the principle object of her existence; and the weather, 
gloomy, cold, and rainy, though at the beginning of summer, 
harmonised well with her present frame of mind. She seemed 
to desire nothing beyond her present mode of life; and yet 
Henrietta was mistaken in supposing that she had now dis-^. 
covered the existence for which she was really best suited.*" 
Her keen feelings, and active fancy, would soon have needed 
employ: the imaginative temperament, above all others, re¬ 
quires society and excitement, else it prays too much on itself, 

The truih was, that she had received a violent shock, and it 
would be long before either mind or body recovered their ordi¬ 
nary toife: but this mournful calm was soon disturbed by lettoi/s ■ * 
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from Lord Marchmont, urging her return. Week after week 
she delayed it, till at last he formally announced his intention 
of coming to fetch her himself. Henrietta’s grief was renewed 
in all its passionate violence; leaving her uncle’s grave was 
leaving himself; and yet so subdued was her spirit, by its long 
indulgence of sorrow, that she could not find in herself even 
energy enough for resistance. The week that was yet to elapse, 
she-spent in wandering through her uncle’s fawiurite walks 
in houis of tearful vigil, beside his tomb, and in collecting to¬ 
gether every trifle on which he had set a value. Again and 
again did slic repp.T-t her directions that every thing sliould 
be left in their old-accustomed places ; the grim crocodile it¬ 
self, that swung from the roof, acquired a value in her eyes. 

The last evening arrived, and Ilenrietta returned from her 
prolonged visit to her uncle’s grave. The misty moonlight that 
struggled through the black masses of gathering vapours, 
scarcely sufficed to guide her steps as she passed, languid and 
Jingering, along the narrow path : she had passed through the 
churchyard the very evening before her formei’ departure foV 
London. How forcibly did the change that had taken place 
in herself, strike upon her now! Then she was somewhat 
sad; but it was a sadness soon to be flung aside. The future 
was before her, brilliant because unknown; she then believed 
its promises, for she had not proved them, there was so much 
to which she looked forward: now she looked forward to no¬ 
thing, for nothing seemed worth having. Alas! the worst 
part of a heavy sorrow, is the despondency which it leaves 
behind! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

tHE LABORATORY. 

'Tis a fair tree, the almond-trcc: there Spring 
Shows the first promise of her rosy wrentli; 

Or%rc the green leaves venture from the bud, 

Those fragile blossoms light the winter bougit 
With delicate colours, heralding the ro.se. 

Whoso own Aurora they might seem to be. 

What lurks hciioutii their faint and lovely red? 

What the dark spirit in those fairy flowers ? 

*Tis death! 

The night was unusually dreary, as, for the last time, Henri¬ 
etta sat listening to the wind that moaned, in fitful intervals, 
round the ancient house. There was not another sound; she 
seemed the only creature alive in the world, so profound was 
the quiet, and so dreary. The red gleams of the wood fire flick¬ 
ered over the black wainscot In fantastic combinations; the 
long shadows from the lamp fell dark upon the floor; and the 
windows whose curtains were still undrawn, looked out upon 
a sky covered with heavy clouds, from whence the wan and 
misty moon sometimes emerged, but oftener only indicated 
her presence by a dim white ring, amid the dusky vapours. 

Henrietta kept wandering to and fro like a disturbed spirit; 
now watching the shelves, covered with dusty volumes, now 
gazing on the different articles, scattered in the same confu¬ 
sion as when Sir Jasper used his laboratory. . On a small 
table, drawn close to his arm-chair, lay opened a large book, 
which Henrietta stopped, every now and then, in her troubled 
walk, to read. 

“It may easily be done!” muttered she; and her fine features 
set with an expression of stera determination. Again she read 
the passage that had riveted her attention; and, rising from her 
seat, carried the still open volume, and laid it on a slab by the 
furnace in the laboratory, it was a celebrated treatise on poi¬ 
sons, written in the fifteenth century. The grate was laid with 
charcoal, to that she put a light, and then, as if she had forgotten" 
something, hurried to the library, and carefully locked the door. 
First returning to see that the fire had kindled, she then went " 
to the window, wTlich, with the first gleam of moonlight, she 
cautiously enclosed, and stepped into the shrubbery. A small,/ 
drizzling rain was beginning to fall, but she heeded it nof V 
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and, approaching a tree that stood near, began to gather the 
green fruit, with which its branches were thickly covered. 
Any one who had seen her, might have been pardoned for 
believing, from that hour, in supernatural appearances. Her 
tall figure was wrapped in a loose white robe, and her long 
black hair hung down to her waist, already glistening with 
the raindrops. The moonlight fell directly on her face, whose 
features seemed rigid as those of a statue, whilft the paleness 
was that of a corpse; but the large gleaming eyes, so pas¬ 
sionate and so wild, belonged to life —life, racked by that 
mental agony, life, and human life, only knows. 

It was an almond-tree beneath whose boughs she stood. 
A few weeks since they had been luxuriant with rosy blos¬ 
soms—fragile and delicate flowers, heralds most unsuited to 
the bitter fi-uit. The almond was now just formed in its green 
shell, and of these Henrietta gathered a quantity, and bore 
them into the library in the skirt of her dress. She then sat 
down by the fire, and carefully separated the stone from the 
pulp, which she burned; and her next task was to extract 
the kernel, which she did by means of a heavy pestle and the 
hearth. The kernels were next crushed together, and placed 
to simmer over the furnace. 

From her qhildliood she had been accustomed to watch, and 
often to aid, in her uncle’s chemical experiments; she was, 
therefore, not at a loss, as a complete novice in the science 
would have been. More than once she referred to the huge 
volume that lay unclasped before her; and, at a certain point, 
she approached a curiously wrought old cabinet; from one 
of its rece^sscs she took a glass mask, and some strongly 
aromatic vinegar. With a steady hand she fixed the mask on 
her face, and. again approached the furnace. The strange- 
looking chanjber, the red glare of the charcoal, her tall form, 
and long black hair loose, realized the wildest dream of one 
of the sorceresses of old, bending over herb and drug, to form 
their potent spells. Once she grew faint; and, springing to 
the outer room, she hastily undid the mask^ and gasped for 
breath at the open window. She was deadly pale; but the 
exquisite features were even stern in their expression of un- 
, conquerable will. 

• Again she resumed her fearful task, and hours passed by; 
and she started as a red glimmer fell on the open page—it was 
the crimson coming of day break that gleamed through a cre¬ 
vice in the closed shutters. But her task was done! She 

• 
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snatched np two tiny vials, and poured into each a few drops, 
Jikc singularly clear water; but in each of these drops was— 
death ! Tlie glass stoppers were inserted; the bottles herme¬ 
tically sealedand, depositing them in a secret drawer of a 
small casket, she locked it, put the little key on a chain that 
she always wore of her uncle’s hair; and, pressing it to her 
heart, exclaimed, “ Now 1 am mistress of my fate in this 
world!” IlQjr rapid movement made her long, loose sleeve 
catch in the glass mask, which fell to the ground, and was 
shivered in a thousand fragments. 

“ It matters not,” exclaimed she ; “ 1 need its services no 
more!” Hastily she glanced around; and, returning to the 
laboratory, cleared away all traces of the night’s work, and 
extinguished the charcoal. She then flung open tlic windows, 
for the atmosphere was heavy and oppressive; but she started 
back as the fresh air blew upon her thr(-»bbing Icmplcs, but 
brought no colour to her wan lip and cht^ek. nf?avily licr eyes 
closed before the cheerful light, and she turned away with a . 
sick .shudder. The closed curtains made the bed-room still 
dark; and, extinguishing the lamp, she flung herself on the 
bed. Over-tired and excited, it was long before she slept; 
sleep came at last, but it was broken and feverish; and the 
interrupted breath, and the red spot that soon burned on her 
cheek, told that the dream was one of pain and fear, and tliat 
slumbci- was not rest. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE SEASON. 

And yet it is a wasted heart: 

It is a wasted mind , 

That seeks not in the inner world 
Its happiness to find; 

For happiness is like the bird 
That broods above its nest, 

And finds beneath its folded wings, 

Life’s dearest, and its best. 

And little space is all that hope 
Or love can ever take; 

Tlie wider that the circle spreads. 

The sooner it will break. 

Another season liad recently commenced its round of 
"ayety; the present was outwardly as glad as if there had 
been no past; the sunshine played over the onward current 
of existence; and the bubbles, weeds and flowers, danced on 
the surface: few cared to look on the rock and the darkness 
below. Every one appeared to be doing precisely the same 
things that were doing at that very time the year before. The 
streets were filled with carriages, the Mall with a very gay 
crowd; the talk was of Jites and visits; and eyes and dia¬ 
monds seemed equally bright. The spring had come forth in 
all its beahty, and the flower was in the grass, and the green 
leaf on the bough. Change is slow and strange in the social 
and tlie natural world; it requires some great convulsion to al¬ 
ter the aspect of cither: but, in the hidden and inward world,— 
there it is that change does its work; we marvel to find how 
ourselves arc altered, while every thing seems to have remain¬ 
ed the same around us; but decay always begins at the heart. 

Mrs. Churchill being settled in London, Ethel had come out 
as a beauty and an heiress, and was brilliantly successful in 
both capacities. Sir Robert had remitted the fine; but flat¬ 
teries, executed with whatever genius, were quite wasted on 
the quiet and pensive girl, who 


Listcncfl, and forgot them with a smiie. 
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Youth has one delightful time, when hope walks, like an 
angel, at its side, and all things have their freshness and their 
charm. There appears so much to enjoy, that the only ques¬ 
tion is, what to enjoy first ? But this period, brief enough with 
every one, had been unusually brief with Ethel Churchill. It 
now was like a dream to her that she had ever looked forward. 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” is above all the 
motto of disappointment. At first she was reluctant to visit; 
she shrank, with morbid weakness, from the idea of meeting 
Mr. Courtenayc; but this she had hitherto escaped, he having 
been sent on a confidential mission to Paris. She went out, 
night after night, because it was less exertion to go out, than to 
refuse the kindness that forced on her the unwelcome amuse¬ 
ment. When a day was over, she wiis glad, and yet there w’as 
nothing that she anticipated on the morrow. But Ethel’s was 
a nature essentially unfitted to the cold and glittering life of 
society; gentle, timid, and dependent, her w’orld was in the 
affections; those blighted and destroyed, existence was a 
blank, nothing remained wherewith to fill up the w’cary void. 

The intercourse between her and Lady Marchmont was con¬ 
stant and affectionate, yet there was but little confic’cnce. They 
were too difl'erent: Ethel had not Henrietta’s information, nor 
her talents; and Hen riel la scarcely comprehended the want of 
them. Lady Marchmont was now- in the most brilliant hour of 
her life; her reputation for beauty, wit, and fashion, ^vas firmly 
established. Her very caprice.s were pronounced charming; 
her slightest phrase was called a bon-mot ; wherever she went, 
she was followed and flattered; and her whole existence, 
seemed made up of praise and pleasure. With all-this, there 
W’as that perpetual lever of the heart which broke out some¬ 
times in petulance, sometimes in sarcasm; all admitted that 
her ladyship was very unequal, but very brilliant; and even 
her rudeness passed for “ pretty Fanny’s way.” 

It is strange what society will endure from its idols. Hen¬ 
rietta had too much vanity not to like the homage that sur¬ 
rounded her; still she was too shrewd not to see through it, 
and she pined for something better. Between Lord Marchmont 
and herself the distance bc*came greater every day; she de¬ 
spised him, and he disliked her; ay, disHkeiU for we hate the 
superiority which we only acknowledge secretly. Henrietta 
would have*loved any man whom she could have admired; 
admiration is the divinest privilege of a high and generous' 
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nature like hers; it is the smaller and meaner kind who look 
down, but in her husband there was not one redeeming point: 

The head was vacant, and the heart was cold.” 

His lovely and neglected wife was in the most painful and the 
most’dangerous situation for a woman. Only her vanity was 
cultivated ; the mind had no employ, and the affections were 
i^jfl to waste. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

RANELAUH. 

1 did not wish to see his face, 

I knew it could not be; 

Thougli a look had not altered there, 

What once it was to aw. 

Since last wc met, a fairy spell 
Had been from each removed; 

How strange it is that those can change 
Who were so much beloved ! 

It is a bitter thing to know 

The heart’s cncharitmerit o’er; 

But ’tis more bitter still to feel 
It can be charmed no more. 

So 1 hear,” said Lady Mary, “ that, ‘ severe in youthful 
beauty,’ you have driven another of your lovers to despair; but 
it really was too bad to hand over all Lord Portsea’s hearts and 
darts to Mrs.’Fane, persuading her that she was the riglitful 
owner of the scented scroll.” 

“ I am sure,” replied Lady Marchmont, “ that she was de¬ 
lighted to receive it. I hate to have things wasted, and it was 
■ utterly wasted on me; but you are wrong as to the hero of 
the billet; it was placed in my bouquet by Lord Harvey.” 
k “ Lord Harvey !” exclaimed the ocher, with an expression of 
danger she could not at once disguise. The fact was, that, for 
,.^ome time past, Lady Mary Wortley had considered Lord Har- 
_yey as her own especial property. Now, nothing is more pro- 
^|iVoki^ tb a woman than a lover’s infidelity; it is a wrong which 
•^SaA^her without even the satisfaction of revenge. * His very 
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infidelity shows that she has lost her power; and without 
power, where is revenge 1 A sneer is some comfort; and, fate 
be praised! there is always a good-natured friend to repeat it. 
“ Well,” said she, “ Lord Harvey is doing his best to find if 
there be a ‘yes’ in the world. It would require—what is 
that rule In arithmetic? ah!—long division, to reckon up the 
number of refusals he has had this season! However, I 
suppose, " 


' Though I miss the sweet possessing, 

’Tis a pleasure to adore; 

Hope, the wretch’s only blessing. 

May in time procure me more.' ” 

“ I cannot,” returned Lady Marchmont, “ answer by your 
next verse:— 

‘Constant courtship may obtain her. 

When both wit and merit fail; 

And the lucky minute gain her, 

Fate and fancy will prevail.’ 

There is to me that insipidity about Lord Harvey, which 
always belongs to the forced and artificial. He takes as much 
pains to make up a character as Lady Clevedon does to make 
up her face!” 

Lady Mary turned pettishly away; no woman likes any body 
but herself to depreciate a lover; it is personally an ill compli¬ 
ment. But Lady Marchmont had little time to speculate on 
the causes of Lady Mary’s petulance; for, at that moment, she 
felt Miss Churchill’s clasp on her arm tighter, while the slight 
frame she supported trembled with agitation. Her quick eye 
detected the cause in a moment; Mr. Courtenaye had just en¬ 
tered the room, though he had not as yet perceived them. In¬ 
deed, the position in which Ethel stood effectually screened 
her from observation; and Henrietta thought she could not 
do better than stand as they were, thus giving her companion 
time to recover her outward composure. 

In the mean time, Mr. Courtenaye had caught sight of the 
countess, and came eagerly forward to speak. She was delight- 
ed to renew the acquaintance; for in her own mind, she ha(C^ 
already ar^nged to what it was to lead. The crowd, which had 
been collecting for the last hour, had now become exceedingly** 
dense, and a sudden movement forcing Lady Marchmont 
ward, separated her from her friend. Norbourne did not s^e 
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face, but saw that a young woman was placed in a very embar¬ 
rassing situation; offered, or rather drew her arm within his 
own. She was so situated, that it was impossible to refuse; 
the crowd still pressed upon them; their eyes met, and to both 
it seemed like a dream. Neither even attempted speaking; 
but, though Norbourne felt the arm he held tremble, Ethel was 
more composed than her once lover. She had pr^de and indig- 
nation to sustain her, while he was divided between embar¬ 
rassment and an overpowering sensation of delight at meeting 
again. The face was intentionally averted, but there was the 
same sweet profile, and the long lash of the downcast eye lay 
golden on a cheek crimson with emotion. They reached the 
door before he summoned resolution to speak; but, just as the 
words rose from his heart to his lip, Ethel, by a sudden effort, 
caught Lady Marchmont’s arm, and whispered, “ For God’s 
sake, let us go home!” Henrietta saw her uncontrollable emo¬ 
tion, and instantly complied with her wish: Courtenaye handed 
them to the carriage. 

How long, that night, did the light touch of Ethel’s little hand 
linger in his own! He felt anxious, but happy; he had seen 
her, and every thing seemed possible; she would, she must, 
forgive him. But Ethel sought her own room with a bitter and 
burning heart: she gave way to a burst of passionate tears. 

“ What!” exclaimed she, “ am I still so weak ? How I de- 
spise myself!” 

She rose, and paced the room impatiently; pride, love, and 
the bitter sense of injury, contending together. Again she 
resumed her seat; again gave way to weeping, that brought 
no relief. • 

“ Oh that,” cried Ethel, wringing her hands, “ I may never, 
never see him again!” 


▼OL. II. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE INFLUENCE OP A.N INVITATION. 

• 

Life is BO little in its vanities, 

So mean, and looking to such worthless aim. 

Truly the dust, of which wc are a part, 

' Predominates amid mortality. 

Great crimes have something of nobility; 

Mighty their warning, vast is their remorse: 

But these small faults, that make one half of life 
Belong to lowest natures, and reduce 
To their own wretched level nobler things. 

Lady MARCHMON'r was listlessly turning over the praises of 
her beauty, duly set forth by heroic verse in a poem just dedi¬ 
cated to her, when there came one of those solemn raps at 
the door, which she well knew announced Lord Marchmont; 
An expression of disgust passed over her features, and a slight 
elevation of the shoulders accompanied the answer, “ Come 
in!” His lordship made his appearance; and there was a look 
as nearly approaching to anxiety as his immoveable face could 
well convey. He inquired after her ladyship's health with an 
unusual air of empressmient, 

“ But I need not ask,” added he, “ for I never saw you look¬ 
ing so lovely. Ah! I see that you are yourself the subject of 
your studies; you must permit me to read your praises to you.” 

He took up the book, and began to read the commonplace 
compliments it contained with a solemn and emphatic air, 
which, if possible, added to their absurdity. Lady Marchmont' 
looked what she was—thoroughly bored; fortunately, her hus¬ 
band soon held that he had played the agreeable quite long 
enough; and, nothing doubting his success, thought it was the 
very time to introduce what was the real object of his visit. 

“ I hear,” said he, ” that the preparations for the fitty Sir 
Robert Walpole is about to give at Chelsea, are on a scale of 
unusual magnificence!” 

“ Are they 1” replied Lady Marchmont. i 

“ He intends,” continued his lordship, “ to give a dinner, < 
tea-party, jel ball, and supper!” . [' 

“ Does he 1” replied Henrietta. 

“ Why you answer,” exclaimed her husband, pettiLhly, as 
if you did not care about the matter V* 
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“ I do not care!” was the answer. 

“ Now really,” returned he, “ this is carrying conjugal obe¬ 
dience too far. 1 can assure you, that 1 do not expect a pretty 
woman like yourself to be indifferent to a ball, though it be 
given by the minister!” 

Finding that this compliment was received in silence, he 
went on 

Now, own the truth,—are you not very sbrry that my 
having been in the opposition precludes your going to the 
most brilliant fete of the season I” 

“ I cannot be sorry,” replied she, “ for what I do not care 
the least about!” 

“ Ah!” turned her husband, “ I know candour is not a 
feminine accomplishment: but what would you say if 1 told 
you that you might go?” 

•* Why, I should say,” answered Henrietta, “ that I shall 
not be asked!” 

“ But you can easily procure an invitation,” said Lord. 
Marchmont, who now succeeded in making his wife at least 
look astonished. ** In short,” continued he, assuming an air 
of mystery, “ many circumstances have occurred lately that 
give me a very different view of things to what I had formerly. 
I believe Sir Robert Walpole to have been a most misrepre¬ 
sented man: 1 owe him some atonement; my sense of justice 
dictates it: I mean to go to his/e/e/” 

“ Do you ?” was the brief answer. 

“ Yes, I feel that I ought; and with me, to feel that I ought 
to do a thing, is to do it!” added he, looking quite Roman 
with excess of virtue. 

He was obliged, however, to be content with his own ap¬ 
plause, for Ms wife remained silent; and, after a pause of 
conscious seif-satisfaction, he continued:— 

“ I do not expect you to comprehend my motives.” 

“ I am glad,” said Henrietta, quietly, “ that you do not ex¬ 
pect impossibilities!” 

** Oh, no!” said he, with a most imperturbable air, “ I always 
make allowance for feminine weakness; 1 do not expect your 
mind to follow mine!” 

“ Now, the Fates forbid that it should!” thought Henrietta. 

'.. “lam aware,” Lord Marchmont proceeded to say, “ of my 
own pol^al importance, and I have been wrong in allowing 
feeling to the prince to bias my conduct; but 
evefy day shows more the weakness of Frederick’s charac- 
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ter. 1 cannot serve him and my country; I shah, therefore, 
go to Sir Robert’s /efe/” 

“ A most proper and patriotic resolve!” replied the countess: 

“ I only see one objection—” 

“ Oh, you find some objection to any thing that I propose!” 
interrupted her husband: “ why should I not go, if I please, 
to Sir Robert’s ball 1” 

“ Only,” an’swered Hennetta, “ that you have not an invita¬ 
tion !” 

“ It will be very easy,” persisted his lordship, “ to obtain one.” 

« Not so very easy,” replied she: “ why, the invitations are 
as much canvassed for, as a seat in parliament!” 

“ The greater the difficulty, the greater the triumph in pro¬ 
curing one: that triumph I reserve for you,” said her husband, 
bowing with an excess of conjugal gallantry. 

“ For me!” cried Henrietta, with unqualified surprise. 

“ You will readily suppose,” replied Lord Marchmont, re¬ 
suming all his solemnity, “ that I never propose a plan, without ‘ 
having duly considered the most eligible method of carrying it 
into execution. 1 have designed, it remains for you to execute!” 

Henrietta gave a silent bow of inquiry. 

“ 1 am aware,” continued her husband, “ what a favourite 
you are with Lord Norbourne: I am not jealous, as I know 
it is on his daughter’s account. What a melancholy thing her 
death was! such a pity she should have died before this fete! 
You can make some little allusion to your friendship for her, 
and ask Lord Norbourne to procure us tickets.” 

** 1 do not like to ask him,” said Lady Marchmont. 

“ Oh, no! of course, you like nothing that I prdpose!” in¬ 
terrupted his lordship. “I request, however, that you will 
attend to my commands, not to your own capricious likings 
and dislikings!” '' 

“ I will obey, my lord,” replied Henrietta, with a mock- 
tragedy air. 

Lord Marchmont rose from his seat, saying, “ I hope you 
fully understand the importance of your mission. It is no 
trifle to have my political adhesion to give in: you will be a 
welcome visiter!” 

” I do not doubt it!” said Henrietta. 

“ You had better complete your toilet, for I have ordered, 
the carriage: I never neglect any thing:” and, v,*th the.jq.„ 
words, his lordship bowed out of the room. 

” 1 know Lord Norbourne’s kindness,” said Henrietta, or i 
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I would have refused, point blank. I wonder what has occa¬ 
sioned this sudden change: but of what use is it hunting for 
some motive, too small to discover.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

ASKING FOR AN INVITATION. 

This is a weary and a wretched life, 

With nothing to redeem it but the heart. 

AfToction, earth’s groat purifier, stirs 
Our embers into flame, and that ascends. 

All finer natures walk this bitter world 
But for a while, then Heaven asks its own, 

And we can but remember and regret 

Lady Marchmont’s name procured her instant admittance; 
and Lord Norbourne came down to hand her from the car¬ 
riage, and take her to his own room. 

“ 1 find,” said he, “ that my curiosity, which was up in arms 
when your card was brought, is quite lost in the pleasure of 
seeing you. 1 shall not allow you to tell me your business for 
a long time.” 

“ I am in no hurry,” said Henrietta, smiling; while her eye, 
glancing round the room, caught sight of Constance’s picture. 
“ How like, how very like!” exclaimed she, approaching it, 
partly to conceal her emotion. 

“ It is,” said Lord Norbourne, “ such a comfort, and such a 
companion.” • 

“ She looks like what she was, an angel!” exclaimed the 
countess, earnestly. “ I never knew any one who did me so 
much good. I grew better while she was with me. Oh, Lord 
Norbourne! I felt her loss and yours deeply at the time; but I 
have felt it more bitterly since. My poor uncle—;” but she 
could not finish the sentence; and the tears she could not re¬ 
strain, entirely overpowered her. 1 wish,” exclaimed she, 
in broken sobs, “ that I had died instead of Constance!” 
e Mjviy dear child,” said Lord Norbourne, “you are too 
young, ani^ should be too happy, for such a wish.” 

am^ot happy,” she replied; “ in losing my uncle, I lost 
(he only human being who really cared for me. Ycoi cannot 

7* 
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think how weary I ana of the heartless, useless life that 1 lead. 

I wish I had been your daughter: 1 should have had some one 
to look up to, and to love. Ah, the lot of Constance was far 
happier than we deem !’* 

“ I believe it was,” replied Lord Norbourne, kindly taking 
his companion's hand. “1 have learnt to think of my loss 
with a sadness that soothes me. I turn to her image when 
overfretted wSith worldly cares. I hope almost as she hoped 
for our re-union.” 

“I cannot tell you,” continued Henrietta, “ how often I think 
of her. Perhaps, from being the only objects of my affections 
that I ever lost, her idea and that of my uncle are singularly 
blended together. Ah, we never know how dearly we loved 
our friends until the grave has closed over them.” 

Lord Norbourne would fain have said something to 
comfort her, but even he could think of nothing. All consola¬ 
tions appear commonplace in the presence of a great sorrow. 
For other griefs there are many pleas to urge for forgetfulness; • 
but to urge upon us the forgetftilness of the dead, seems like 
profanation of their sad and sacred memory. Lord Norbourne, 
too, was touched by the confidence reposed in him. He knew 
Lord Marchmont, and felt how utterly his wife was thrown 
away upon him; and yet it was a sort of unhappiness to which 
it was impossible to allude, and still more impossible to redress. 

“ Yet who would believe,” exclaimed he, half-thinking, 
aloud, “ to sec you sometimes so brilliant, and, seemingly, so 
gay, that the envied and flattered Lady Marchmont knew the 
bitterness of regret, or the darkness of despondency 1” 

“ Ah,” replied she, “ life is very inconsistent. We contradict 
each other; still more do we contradict ourselves, it seems to 
me as if there were a perpetual warfare going om between, the 
outward and the inner world. Nothing is really what it appears 
to be; and this is w'hat discourages me more than 1 can express 
—the not knowing to what I may trust, and my utter inability 
to discern between that which is, and that which only seems.” 

“ Half the misery in this life,” returned Lord Norbourne, 
originates in its faisehood. We conceal our thoughts and 
our feelings, till, even to ourselves, they become confused; and 
half our time is spent in fretting and feverish attempts to disen- < 
tangle the webs we have woven: and the strange thing is, that*^ 
all this dissimulation is unnecessary ; we should ha^e done far 
better without it.” '***“' 

“ What a small, worthless thing,” exclaimed Henrietta, “ is^ 
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our existence, filled with mean envyings, paltry hopes! and, if 
fbr one instant redeemed by a true affection, or a generous 
emotion, what wretchedness is sure to follow the indulgence 
of either!” 

“ You must not come to me,” answered her listener, “ for a 
defence of society ; I have long since loathed its bitterness as 
. much as 1 despise its baseness. You cannot know the misera¬ 
bly mean motives that actuate the generality ; bpt the trifles 
so sought give their own narrowness to the mind.” 

“ And that brings me at once,” interrupted Henrietta, “ to 
the object of my visit; the motives, however, being supposed 
to lie too deep for my feminine apprehension. Guess what 
brings me here.” 

“ Nay,” replied her companion, “ what have I done for you 
to presuppose such a want of gallantry, as to imagine that I 
would attempt to guess a lady's secret before she thought 
proper to communicate it 1” 

“ It is not interesting enough,” answered she, “ for me to 
make a mystery of it: but the fact is, that Lord Marchmont 
has either caught cold by sitting on the opposition benches, or 
thinks that nothing but his own personal experience can decide 
whether Sir Robert’s cook exceeds his own—a subject on 
which I have lately heard him express much anxiety. He has 
suddenly discovered that Kngland owes every thing to the 
present administration, which he has henceforth resolved to 
support with both vote and voice. 

“ We shall be glad of the vote,” replied Lord Norbourne, 
“ though w’e would dispense with the voice.” 

“ I fear ^e,” answ’cred the countess, “ that you must take 
your bargain ‘ for better or worse.’ But I have not yet arrived 
at my business. There is a condition annexed to the propos*. 
ed alliance.” ^ 

“ Something very unreasonable, I suppose,” cried Lord Nor- 
boume. “ Is it a marquisatc, or the next vacant riband 1” 

“ Your conjectures are not what yours generally have the 
' reputation of being; but wide, indeed, of the mark. However, 
if your penetration be at fault, you will at least have the satis¬ 
faction of establishing your theory of small motives.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ let me hear what bribe (I beg pardon 
• fbr the word) is to win over our potent ally.” 

‘“Only,” replied Lady Marchmont, “an invitation to Sir 
■B®bert*s/^/c at Chelsea.” _ - 

“ An invitation!” exclaimed Lord Norbourne,—“ he shall 
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have a dozen if he please. I will take care that the tickets 
are duly forwarded this afternoon.” 

** Many thanks for your kindness,” said she, rising from her 
seat. “ Ah, Lord Norbourne! you do not know how to grant 
favours: you have not made me feel awkward or embarrassed 
in the least. I really do not hate you for having obliged.me.” 

Lord Norbourne laughed, and took her hand to lead her to 
the carriage,^ 

“ By the way,” said he, as they were descending the stair¬ 
case, “ how is your beautiful friend. Miss Churchill 1 and, 
speaking of so great an ornament to a ball-room, you must 
allow me to send her a card together with your own.” 

“ You are too kind,” exclaimed Henrietta, delighted., 

“Oh, no; 1 am only selfish,” returned Lord Norbourne. 

“ I shall expect a vote of thanks from Sir Robert for my beau¬ 
ties.” 

“ I shall do nothing for the next week but study my costume 
and Complexion,” said she. “ Ethel and myself will consider 
our conquests as proper compliments to your kindness.” 

“ Ah ! as to your charming self,” replied he, 

“ ‘ The world Is all before you where lo choose” 

but, do you know I am rather inclined to limit the sphere of 
Miss Churchill’s fascination. It has already, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, produced due effect on Norbourne; and, of 
course, 1 am in his interests.” 

“ Well, 1 promise you to circumscribe her conquests as much 
as possible by extending my own,” returned Henrietta. “ It 
will be an easy task; for Miss Churchill does not jlo ‘ the ho¬ 
nours of her eyes.’ I often tell her her beauty is quite wasted 
upon her.” 

“Not wasted,” said her companion, “if it do,,but procure 
for her the true allegiance of one affectionate heart; and I 
know Norbourne too well not to know how safely he ma^ be 
trusted even with the happiness of another.” 

“ This is as much as to say,” thought Lady Marchmont, 
when seated in the carriage, “ Lord Norbourne is quite pre¬ 
pared to give his consent to his nephew’s marrying again. 
Well, I hope that Ethel will recover her bloom and spirits: if 
there is such a thing as happiness in this wide and weary world, • 
it is before herViow. 1 wish I could anticipate thing^s eager¬ 
ly as I used to do; but, alas! scarcely any thing se^s woitir - 
anticipating; or if some fair hope arise upon the distance, it . 
is too good to be true.” ' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE PETE AT SIR ROBERT WALPOLE’s. 

Few, save the poor, feel for the poor: 

The rich know not liow hard 
It is to be of needful food 
And needful rest debarred. 

Their paths are paths of plentcousness, 

They sleep on silk and down; 

And never think how heavily 
The weary head lies down. 

They know not of the scanty meal, 

With small pale faces round; 

No fire upon the cold damp hearth 
When snow is on the ground. 

They never by the window lean, 

And see the gay pass by; 

Tlicn lake their weary task again. 

But with a sadder eye. 

' There is no denying that there are “ royal roads” through 
existence for the upper classes; for them, at least, the high¬ 
ways are macadamised, swept, and watered. They are sur¬ 
rounded not only by luxuries, but by pleasures, which, at all 
, events to the young, must have the zest of novelty. It seems 
to me the veriest fallacy to say that the lots in life are weighed 
out in equal balances: the difference is very great—to the 
examiner, sad: and to the sufferer bitter! Before we talk of 
equality of pain, which is, in nine cases out of ten, only a 
selfish and indolent excuse for neglect, let us contrast a high 
and a low position together. On one side is protection, in¬ 
struction, and pleasure; on the other is neglect, ignorance and 
hardship. Here, wants are invented to become luxuries; 
there, “ hunger swallows all in one low want.” Among the 
rich, body and mind are cultivated with equal watchfulness; 
among the poor, the body is left to disease and to decrepitude, 

^ and the mind to void and destruction. I grant that I speak 
•pf-the two extremes; but it is the worst ill of social existence 
that there should be such extremes. 

The child of the rich man sleeps in the silken cradle, his 
^ttle. cries are hushed by the nurse, w'hose only duty is to 
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watch the progress of that tiny frame. The least illness, and 
the physician bestows on the infant heir the knowledge of a 
life; for every single patient benefits by all his predecessors. 
The child becomes a boy: Eton or Westminster, Oxford or 
Cambridge, have garnered for his sake the wisdom of centu¬ 
ries : he is launched into public life, and there are friends and 
connexions ^on either hand, as stepping stones in his 
He arrives at old age: the arm-chair is ready, and the old 
port has been long in the cellars of his country-house to share 
its strength with its master. lie dies; his very coffin is com¬ 
fortable ; the very vault of his ancestors is sheltered; a funeral 
sermon is preached in his honour; and escutcheon and mar¬ 
ble tablet do their best to preserve his memory. 

Take the reverse of the picture. The infancy of the poor 
child is one of cries, too often of blows; natural affection has 
given way before the iron pressure of want. The old proverb, 
that, “ When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at 
the window,” is true in a far more general sense than the one 
in which it is generally applied. They have the floor for a 
bed; the scant and mouldering remnant of food for dinner; 
the cold hearth, where the wind blows in the snows;—these 
physical sufferings re-act on the moral world, they deaden 
and embitter the sweetest of our feelings. The parent half 
loves, half loathes, the child that takes the bread from his own 
mouth; and the child looks on that as tyranny, which is only 
misery. It learns to fear before it learns to love. 

Suppose such a childhood past: it has escaped disease; no 
chance chill has distorted the youthful limbs, they have, at 
least, health to begin life. The poor man has ndthing more 
than his strength. God’s best gifts lie dormant within him: 
the chances are that he cannot read even the holy page, 
that, at least, holds out the hope of a less mfserable world. 
He has not that mental cultivation which alone teao|ies us 
what are our resources, and how to husband or to exert 
them. He knows only how to labour, and that not in the 
most serviceable manner to himself. He does not, even 
when he can, which is rare enough, lay by for the future, 
because he has never bten accustomed to reflect. Life has ^ 
for him no future. Perhaps he takes to drinking; and it is 
easy, with hhit-a-dozen different kinds of French wines on theV 
table, the claret purple beside the golden sherry, td say a Hjou- 
sand true and excellent things on the crime of excess. If the. 
gentleman refrains, it is from a moral restraint the poor mai^ 
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ms never been taught to exercise; and what does the poor man 
drink to avoid—cold, hunger, perhaps bodily pain—always 
bodily weariness ! 

y Old age comes on feeble, and often preunatnre, when his 
<^lace of refuge is a straw pallet, where, if his family keep him, 
it is ah act of Roman virtue, the very devotion of duty and af- 
; for even the old man’s morsel must be. taken from 
their own. But the workhouse is the ordinary resting-place 
before the grave ; and there human selfishness takes its most 
revolting aspect; there life has not left one illusion, or affec¬ 
tion : all is harsh, cold, revolting, and unnatural. The dif¬ 
ference that began in the cradle continues to the tomb. The 
bare coffin, a few boards hastily nailed together, is flung into 
the earth; the service is hurried over, the ground trodden 
down, and the next day the children are playing upon the new 
grave, whose tenant is already forgotten. So much for the 
equality of human existence. 

' But the file of to-day belonged to a different order of things. 
Luxury, aided by refinement, gave every grace to the external 
world, at least. Villas are, 1 believe, a delightful invention of 
the Romans, who set very seriously about enjoying the world 
they had conquered. Sir Robert’s villa would have done honour 
to Lucullus, wlu> has always appeared to me the most thorough¬ 
bred gentleman of antiquity. Alcibiades was a happy union of 
coxcomb and conqueror; but there was in him a want of that 
repose, and of that superb self-reliance, which characterises the 
Roman. The climate and the scenery of England, are admira¬ 
bly adapted to the perfection of a villa. The great charm of 
our landscapes is their colouring—so quiet, yet so refreshing. 
The fine old trees, and the fine old tree standing by itself, are 
peculiar to our fields ; the rich sweep of grass so vividly green, 

' the prodigality of garden flowers, and a sky whose intense blue 
owes the depth of its purple to the white clouds which float 
above in broken masses,—all these belong to a style of natural 
beauty which is entirely English. It is connected only with 
enjoyment; nothing startles as in the vast precipices of Switz¬ 
erland ; nothing brings the past too vividly to mind as in the 
' sad, though lovely ruins of Greece : ell is tranquil, and redolent 
of summer. It is the cultivated, rather than the artificial; just 
. enough of nature for ail the purposes of art. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE FETE AT SIR ROBERT WALPOLE’s CONTINUED. 

Ladye, thy white brow is fair, 

Beauty's morning light is there; 

And thine eye is like a star, 

Dark as those of midnight are: 

Round thee satin roBc is flung; 

Pearls upon thy neck are hung; 

Yet thou wcarest silk and gem, 

As thou hadst forgotten them. 

Lovelier is the ray that lies 
On thy lip, and in thine eyes. 

Nothino more strongly marks the insiifBciency of luxuries 
than the ease with which people grow accustomed to them ; 
they are rather known by their want than by their presence. 
The word “ blase** has been coined expressly for the use of the 
upper classes. 

Lady Marchmont had acquired much of the lanquid indiffe¬ 
rence, the most foreign to her temperament, by the want of 
something really to interest her. She had grown careless to 
observe, yet even she was quite animated into admiration by the 
beauty of the garden as she entered. The turf short, but not 
too short, fresh without being damp, sloped down to the river; 
sometimes golden green in the sunshine, at others darkly green 
in the shade. The beds were filled with flowers of every kind, 
and stands were scattered around of rare and costly plants. 
Groups of the young and beautiful were mingled afhong them, 
and the rich colouring of the period’s costume was relieved by 
the verdant foliage. It was a pretty contrast between nature 
and art. * 

** Well,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, breathing the perfume 
with which a honey-suckle, wound around an old ash, filled the 
air, do confess that 1 like common flowers better than any. 
The hot-house plant has no associations.” 

“ And I,”* interrupted Lord Marchmont, “ infinitely prefer ex¬ 
otics : they show that sonte trouble has been taken on our ac¬ 
count. But, talking of trouble, I wish, instead of loitering 
here, you would come and pay your respects to Sir Robert.”*. 

Sir Robert stood to receive his guests on the portico, which* 
gave a pleasant shelter and coolness to the front of the house. 
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A large hall, filled with odoriferous shrubs, opened behind, and 
. gave a fine view of the river and the opposite bank. Sir Ro> 
'bert was now at the verjr summit of worldly prosperity. He 
stood fast in the king*s fiivour: and what, under the rose, was 
of far more consequence, in the queen’s. There was peace 
• abroad, and a ministerial majority in the house at home. In 
"Wort, tlie old Scotch secretary, Johnstone, might jvell put the 
question to his master, which he had asked that very morning, 
—** Oh, sir, what have you done to God Almighty, to make him 
BO iQuch your friend ?’* 

Henrietta could not help shivering at the air of solemn sub* 
mission that Lord Marchraont assumed as he ascended the 
steps of the terrace. In any body else she would have smiled; 
but the absurdity of your husband comes too close for laughter, 
it may reflect a little on yourself—at all events on your taste 
for choosing him. 

“ Ah, my fair petitioners,” said Sir Robert, with great good 
humour, as they approached ; I see that you are resolved on 
being revenged by looking to killing. Lord Marchmont, how 
do you justify to your conscience having married such univer-' 
sal destruction ?” Lord Marchmont began a long speech, of 
which honour, and conviction, and his country’s good, were the 
(Ally words audible; for a fresh party distracted Sir Robert’s 
attention, and Lord Norbourne came to the rescue, and, offer¬ 
ing Lady Marchmont his arm, proposed a walk through (he 
grounds. Now, this was an agreeable arrangement to all. 
Miss Churchill cared little who her companion was; and Lord 
Marchmont’s small vanity was flattered by being escort to a 
beauty, who* moreover, was a silent, if notan attentive listener ; 
while his wife^ besides preferring any conjpaiiy to that of her 
husband, really liked Lord Norbourne. The last two, however, 
had each a littfe motive of their own. Lord Norbourne wished 
to slay with the party till his nephew arrived, fully intending 
then to monopolize Lord Marchmont, and thus to leave Ethel 
to Courtenaye. Lady Marchmont wished to have a nearer view 
of a singularly handsome young man, who seemed perfectly 
lost in the admiration she inspired. His appearance was very 
distinguished, and yet she did not knbw him : he must be new 
to society, to give way to any feeling so open and so naively. 
.The crowd had carried him forcibly with them ; and Henrietta 
fdnnd that site had a sudden curiosity to inspect a gum cistus 
which was blowing at the end of the walk. The result of her 
^inspection was not quite satisfactory, for the stranger had dis- 

TOL. II. 8 
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appeared. But the next crowded walk turned out better: again 
she beheld those dark and eloquent eyes fixed upon herself, as 
if unconscious of any thing else in the world. A knot of ac¬ 
quaintances shut him out from sight, and Henrietta had never 
before thought it so tiresome to^listen to news and flattery. 
Lord Norbourne was the next person detained ; but his com¬ 
panion found the delay more agreeable, though, perhaps, tcTltlb' 
full as dangerous as delays proverbially are. 

“ Do not,” exclaimed a voice, whose deep melody was re¬ 
markable, “ ask me about Versailles, every thing was tiresome 
there, even the love-making; but I remember nothing about it. 
I can think only of that divine face.” 

What instinct told Lady Marchmont that the speaker meant 
her own ? Some reply was meant, and the voice continued : 

“ My whole existence if passed into my eyes; and here I am 
wasting my time in talking to you, when I might be looking at 
her.” 

** The laurel branches were put aside, and the handsome 
stranger stepped from the shade. His eyes met those of Lady 
Marchmont, who felt herself colour, and then, angry at having 
done so, began talking hastily to the first person near. She 
talked without waiting for an answer, startling the elderly gen¬ 
tleman she addressed by the suddenness of her questions; and 
then half affronting him by not listening to above one quarter of 
his reply. But she was the fashion, and the first privilege of 
fashion is impertinence. Her companion, on second thoughts, 
only felt flattered by her speaking to him at all. When her 
party next moved, half unconsciously she looked towards the 
laurel, but the place was vacant. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

I It matters not its history—Love has witigs, 

Like lightning, swift, and fatal ; and it springs. 

Like a wild flower, where it is least expected; 

Existing, whether cherished or rejected. 

A mystery art thou!—thou mighty one! 

We speak thy name in beauty; yet we shun 
To say thou art our guest; for who will own 
His life thy empire, and his heart thy throne ? 

There was an absohue mixture of pique and disappointment 
as Lady Marchmnnt passed on ; but they had scarcely reached 
the open lawn before she saw the stranger talking to Lady Mary 
Woriley Montague, who was smiling her very sweetest, and, 
worse, looking her very best. An ill-defined dislike, a little 
like jealousy, arose in Henrietta’s mind; a little, however, miti¬ 
gated by observing that the gentleman instantly caught sight of 
herself; and that, when not absolutely forced to look at his 
companion, he looked towards her. Suddenly the two ap¬ 
proached, and Lady Mary said, with a forced smile,— 

' ** Will you allow me to present Sir George Evelyn to you ? 
—the most accomplished coquet that ever 

* Dealt destruction round the land 
On all he Judged a foe;' 

under whicji denomination he ranks all women.” 

“ Poets excel in fiction,” said Sir George, with a quiet, al¬ 
most timid, manner, “and Lady'Mary is a poet; but, as we 
never forgive,being bored, let me entreat her to talk to Lady 
Marchmont of some more amusing subject than myself.” 

“ I can assure you,” continued Lady Mary, “ you meet on 
equal terms; you cannot be worse than Lady Marchmont 

* Her eyes, like suns, the rash beholders strike, ^ 

But, like the sun, they shine on all alike,’ j 

excepting her husband, of course.” 

- Henrietta looked more vexed than the commonplace sneer 
. *Beedcd, and which Sir George did not appear to hear. He was 
surrounded by some friends, all of whom seemed delighted to 
. see him once more in England. A turn in the walk shut him 
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out; and Henrietta began to think what a tiresome thing a /ere 
is, and to wonder that people ever gave them. She also began 
to enumerate the number of hours she should have to stay ; and ’ 
to think that it was very unreasonable, even in a prime minis¬ 
ter, to give a breakfast, dinner, and tea-party, all in one day, to 
say nothing of the night itself being trenched upon by a ball. 
Lord Norbourne’s attention, too, was more taken up than^-i^ 
ought to ha^e been with the beauty of ihefete on his arm ; but, 
alas ! he knew every body, and every body knew him : public 
characters must pay the penalty of greatness. 

Henrietta was now all but surrounded by a mob of elderly 
gentlemen, ribanded and starred ; and on the other side was the 
trunk of a huge cedar-lrcc. Her prospects might have been 
more agreeable. However, the very cedar, which, in the first 
instance, she had ungraciously denominated “ odious,” im¬ 
proved upon acquaintance. 

Not exactly like a hamadryad emerging from the trunk, but 
stepping very gracefully from behind it, Sir George Kingston 
made his appearance. ** Desperate circumstances,” exclaimed 
he, ‘‘justify desperate conduct. Poets lay it down as a rule, 
that deities are not to extricate a hero from his embarrassment 
unless there remain no human method of extricating him. 
Now, nothing short of a divinity can aid me. May 1 appeal to 
her aid ?” 

“ At all events,” replied Lady Marchmont, “ my curiosity is 
engaged on your side; and if only one half of what is said of 
women be true, that is quite enough to decide in your favour.” 

“ I take you for my confident at once,” replied Sir George; 

** but, do you know that it will entail upon you, *at least, ten 
minutes’ patient listening f” 

“ I feel equal to the exertion,” said Henrietta.* 

“ Will you then allow me to offer you mj arm ? for, I 
frankly confess that my disclosure is meant for your ear 
alone.” 

Henrietta took his arm, but coloured as she did so; why she 
coloured, she could not have told herself. They turned into 
the next walk; and, in spite of both curiosity and confidence, 
they proceeded, for some •distance, in perfect silence. It was 
very pleasant, however; and not the less so for a little touch 
of awkwardness. . At last, Lady Marchmont arrived at the con- , 
elusion that something ought to be said; and, turning to 
companion, exclaimed,— 

“ Let no one ever again talk of feminine impatience; but K, 
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rnally can be an angel no longer, so let me have the full benefit 
oT all the ideas 1 have given you such ample time to collect.’* 

He started as if from a revery. ** Lady Marchmont must be 
so much accustomed to imve every thing forgotten when she is 
by, that she will pardon it quite as matter of habit,** was the 
answer : but I must not trespass too far on your forbearance. 
Miss Churchill is very intimate with you, is she not ?** 

* Henrietta felt disappointed, though she could have given as 
little cause for her disappointment as for her previous blush. 

“ Miss Churchill is,” replied she, “ my most intimate friend.** 

“ Perhaps, then,’* exclaimed Sir George, “ you will save me 
a task to which my courage is not equal. Will you allow me 
to communicate to you the disagreeable mission which 1 have 
incautiously undertaken ?’* 

“ What is the matter ?—yes; pray, tell me first,” interrupt¬ 
ed Henrietta, now all anxiety on Ethers account. 

” Miss Churchill is very beautiful ?** asked he. 

“ The loveliest creature on which the sun ever shone !’* 

Sir George Kingston looked at his companion as if he did 
not quite agree with her; and, though he only looked his doubt, 
Henrietta fell the full compliment of the look ; again she co¬ 
loured, and said hastily,—** Rut do tell me. Ethel is as dear 
to me as a sister.” 

“Do not laugh at me,** said her companion, in a low, earnest 
tone, “ if I confess I cannot understand inconstancy in love. I 
told Trevanion 1 was the worst person in the world that he 
could employ: from me he must expect no defence of his con¬ 
duct.’* 

“Mr. Trevanion !” cried Lady Marchmont; “do only tell 
me thathe is married, and I shall be eternally grateful to you.*’ 
It is precisely,” replied the other, “ the fact of his marriage 
that I was about to communicate.” 

“ You are Jhe most charming person in the world. You are 
invested with a perfect halo of delight,” exclaimed Henrietta. 
“ Miss Churchill has some chimerical notion of honour in her 
head, but that is over now; your information does not leave a 
single obstacle in the way of the most perfect happiness that 
ever wound up a fairy tale. We must find Miss Churchill, 
and tell her; but 1 claim the privilege of being told all about it 
as we go.” 

• I may as well use Trevanion’s own words,” replied Sir 
George. “ * 1 have no choice,* said he, gazing, despairingly, 

^ in the glass : ‘ one heart 1 must break. Now that of Miss 

8 « 
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Churcliill being at a distance, and that of Mademoiselle ^ 
Nairgis being at my side, the last is most important-—! married 
this morning. Let my lovely Ethel know the fact as gently as^ 
possible: lay the blame on Fate, not on my falsehood. Tell ^ 
her, if she die, her memory will be enshrined in my heart.*J!^, 
That certainly was a consolation,” said Lady Marchmoht. 
** The fact is, that the marriage between Mr. Trevanion and., 
Miss Churclvill was a family affair, arranged without the slight-*’ 
est regard to the young lady’s feelings, which Mr. Trevanion 
well knew were interested by another.” 

A sudden turn in the walk brought them face to face with 
Lord Marchmont and Ethel, to whom the countess whispered 
a few words in a low voice. A Bush of pleasure came over 
the listener’s face. 

“ Trevanion,” exclaimed Sir George, ** Might have spared 
all his anxiety on Miss Churchill’s account. She looks as if the 
news were only too good to be true.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE FETE. 

Not to the present is our hour confined, 

Tlie great and shadowy future is assigned 
To be the glorious empire of the mind. 

The past was once the future, and it wrought 
In the high presence of on-looking thought; 

All that we have, was by its efforts brought. 

f 

To-day creates to-morrow, and the tree , 

Of good or ill ^rows in past hours, what we 
Make for the future—certain is to be. 

The superb banquet that had been laid out for the queen was 
over. For once opinion had been unanimous even about an 
act of Sir Robert’s. The royal party had dined in the green¬ 
house, the coup d^ceil of which was as striking as it was new. 
Vast stands ofHhe most costly exotics reached to the glass roof, 
which was partly covered by a luxuriant vine, or by a small' 
scarlet creeper. Set in arches of the most beautiful llowefi, 
but with colours that bore comparison even with those of nature, 
were hung pictures of the old masters. Sir Robert Walpole- 
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iltras, like Cardinal Mazarin, a great collector of paintings. In 
both, the love of art was the only gliinaH of the ideal, the one 
^single touch of the imaginative. 7^*^ 

There was never a nature less allied to the poetical or to the 
picturesque than Sir Koberfs. It never could have entered his 
head .to clothe 

“ The palpable and the familiar 
Willi the golden exhalations from the dawn.” 

His highest idea of inspiration was that— 

“-Pegase est un chcval, 

Qui nidne les grands liommcs h PhOpital.” 

His preceplions were cold, clear, and defined; he never went 
beyon4 the actual, though that he took in at a glance. His 
contempt for mankind grew out of never looking beyond what 
he saw : now the smallest of human motives are what lie on 
the surface. It encourages us to be thought a little belter than 
what we are ; but Sir Robert’s system made no allowances,— 
it took a low view of the intellectual world, but a still lower of 
the moral. There was no excitement, no belief, no generous 
impulse about it. He would have erected no glorious monu¬ 
ment to the past, to serve as oracle and incentive to the future. 
We can imagine his enjoying the pointed and polished satire of 
Pope ; though we can also imagine him saying, “ Of w'hat use 
is it to tell men of their faults, they never mend them ?” But 
how impossible it would be to suppose him entering, for one 
instant, into the wild and bcuevolent philosophy of Words¬ 
worth, a philosophy founded on belief in good. 

Vet the actual never quiie sufiices to the mind; and even 
with the shrewd, the practical Sir Robert, the imagination open¬ 
ed one sunny vista, in which he saw visions and dreamed 
dreams. To know what passed through his mind, what train 
of thoughts were conjured up while watching the quiet loveli¬ 
ness of a Claude, or the spiritual beauty of a Raphael, would 
be a curious study: but the guests he had now assembed were 
intent on no such curious speculations ; they were quite content 
with the external, without examining into the interior, world. 

It would have been difficult to have imagined a scene more 
like one in fairy laud, Ilian the scene as the guests again dis¬ 
persed through the grounds. The sunset had been magnificent, 
and the Thames was floating in dark radiance; the waves 
^wearing that transparent clearness, which gives more the idea 
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of melted beryl, than aught else : every little circle in the wateV 
had that Hrembling light which characterizes precious stones*. 
The atmosphere was unusually clear, as if loath to part with , 
the daylight; but the moon, like a round of lucid snow, had 
risen on the sky; and a pale, soft gleam, came from the lamps 
amid the foliage. 

One device obtained great admiration: small lights were 
scattered on ^.he ground, in some of the winding paths of turf; 
to emulate glow-worms. The principal band was placed in the 
great hall; which, splendidly lighted up, and hung with blue 
damask, whose festoons were fastened back with wreaths of 
dowers, was thrown open for the dancers. But strains of music 
came from every part of tiie grounds ; and on the river was a 
boat, dlled witli wind instruments, whose soft aerial melody 


doated in at every pause. 

The beauty of the evening had little attraction to Lord 
Marchmont, who was in the card-room, devoting ail his ener¬ 
gies to the whist-table. Lady Marchmont was wandering about 
the gardens with Sir George Kingston, and Lord Norbourne 
had taken charge of Miss Churchill. 

Ethel was more than usually depressed; the gaycty around 
made her shrink into herself; she had no sympathy with it; it 
only made her think, more and more, how the spring of happi¬ 
ness was dead within her: she had no real enjoyment in any 
thing. The forced gayety which society exacts as its false and 
weary tribute, only fatigued, wiihoiu exciting lier. She went 
out, in the vain hope that, leaving behind the solitude of home, 
she could leave, too, the perpetual presence which there haunt¬ 
ed her. Ethel soon found that change of place was not change 
of thought, and the very eflTori fretted her with a leverish dis¬ 
content. It was a constant labour to keep her attention to what 
was said; however, Lord Norbourne set down her silence to 
a graceful timidity, and only waited an opporlunUy to effect a 
change he had meditated from the first. It soon came; as they 


were on their way to a transparency of their majesties, not a 
little larger than life—with Belluna, in a very handsome helmet, 
on one side, and Peace, with a cornucopia and a full-blown 
wreath of roses, on the other—the path was interrupted by a 
little knot of g^cntlemen. 

“ How very fortunate!” exclaimed Lord Norbourne. 


** Townshend, 1 have been wanting, all day, to sayfew words 
to you ! Miss Churchill, can you forgive my want of gallantry. 
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if I transfer you to the charge of my nephew ? Will you allow 
him to show you the transparency 

Mr. Courtenaye stepped forward eagerly; and, before she 
had time to think, Ethel found herself arm-in-arm, and walking 
on quietly with her former lover. 


CHAPTER XXVIll. 

A SCENE BY MOONLIGHT. 

Tliou canst not restore me 
The depth and the truth 

or the love that came o’er me 
In earliest jouth. 

Tlieir gloss is departed, 

Their magic is flown; 

And sad, and faint-hearted, 

I wander alone. 

Ethel and Mr. Courtenaye both walked on in silence, both 
careless of what direction they took, and solitary, even in that 
glittering crowd, each alive only to the other's presence. At 
length each stopped, as if moved by a sudden and mutual feel¬ 
ing; perhaps Ethel, unconsciously, obeyed the movement of 
Norbourne, to whom the quick, silent walk, had become intule- 
„rable. On his part, there might, also, have been a little inten¬ 
tion ; for no|liing could be more lonely than the nook where 
they paused. On one side was a thicket of gum cistiis, then 
in the height ofdts fragile bloom ; a shower of while leaves lay 
on the turf below, one half had fallen since morning; a willow 
drooped over the marble balustrade, the long green branches 
dipping into the stream, and breaking, with their tremulous 
shadow, the silvery column that the moonlight traced on the 
water. 

Ethel leaned on the balustrade, and gazed down on the river, 
chiefly to have an excuse for withdrawing her arm from Nor- 
'' bourne’s, for she saw nothing of the scene before her. She 
started, as if from a fiend, at the sense of enjoyment which stole 
>*hver her at his side; it recalled all her former happiness, but it 
^Iso recalled how bitterly it had been purchased. The moon¬ 
light fell full on her face ; and the delicate profile was outlined 
1 .cm the dark clear air like a statue's,—as colourless,—and. Nor- 
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bourne felt, as cold. For a few minutes he stood, struck less 
with her perfect beauty, than with the change that had passed 
over it during the last year. The mouth no longer trembled 
with sweet half smiles, born of no cause but the very buoyancy 
of inward gladness; no blushes came, fast thronging to the 
cheek ; blushes without a cause, save delicious consciousness. 
True, the eyes were downcast, as of old, but they strove hot 
to look up, and when scarce raised, sinking again with sudden 
shame; now, they were only fixed on the objects below. 

Norboiirne felt, keenly felt, how much their relative position 
was altered ; even now he could not explain liis seeming incon> 
stancy. Could she forgive him ? An age of anxious thought 
passed in those few moments; but there was something that 
encouraged him in the soothing influences of the calm and 
lovely hour; despair seemed impossible; and time,so precious, 
was passing rapidly : the suspense grew intolerable. 

“ Miss Churchill !’* exclaimed he : “ dearest Ethel!” 

She turned, startled by his sudden address, and the deep 
flush encouraged him to go on. 

“ Dearest—sweetest!” continued he, passionately, “ tell me 
that we may yet be happy ; that the devotion of my whole 
life will atone.” 

“ Mr. Courtenaye,” returned Ethel, endeavouring to move 
away, you will pardon me if 1 decline listening to protesta¬ 
tions, of whose value 1 am now fully aware!” 

“ Listen, my more than beloved, my idolized Ethel!” ex¬ 
claimed he, snatching her hands, and detaining her; “ do not 
rashly tltrow from you a heart so utterly your own : my only' 
hope of happiness in this world depends upon yod: you know 
not how I love you !’’ 

This is not the first time that I have heard a similar asser¬ 
tion from Mr. Courtenaye,” replied Ethel, vvilh'whom indigna¬ 
tion was rapidly mastering every other feeling. It was impossi¬ 
ble for her to listen to words of love from Norbourne, and not 
recollect how nndoubting had been her early confidence, and 
how cruelly it had been betrayed. 

“ Dearest, sweetest Ethel!” cried he, ** forgive me; you 
know not the circumstances in which 1 was placed !” 

To Ethel," this speech bore only one interpretation; she 
thought it referred to what Lady Marchmont had suggested,—'*, 
to pecuniary embarrassments: for these she was too young, 
ignorant of their effect in the world, to have the slightest sympa- 
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thy : however, she mastered the bitter anger that gave her mo- 
, mentary and forced composure, while she said,— 

“ Perhaps I may be permitted to ask what those circum¬ 
stances were!” 

“Impossible!” cried Courtenaye: “dearest Ethel, let me 
ov^ my forgiveness only to the kind and gentle heart which 
once I hoped was mine !” * 

This appeal to the past was most unfortunate for his cause; 
his allusion to her feelings seemed to Ethel a positive insult. 

“ Mr. Courtenaye,” said she, coldly and haughtily, “ might 
have spared any mention of affection so ill bestowed—of confi¬ 
dence so misplaced. He will allow me to tell him, that what¬ 
ever my former weakness may have been, not a trace remains 
of it now!” 

“ Ethel! my own, my only love 1” exclaimed he, in a broken 
voice, “ do not leave me thus; tell me that time may yet soften 
your too just indignation ; give me hope.” 

“ Never 1” said she: “ nay, Mr. Courtenaye, I insist upon 
hearing no more: 1 only marvel at your dreaming 1 could ever 
believe you again!” 

Even while she spoke, she turned away so rapidly, that she 
was gone before Norbourne recovered the shock of her last 
words. He felt that his case was hopeless, and he could not 
blame her; but the spot was hateful to him; he hurried from 
the shade, and met his uncle. Lord Norbourne had just seen 
Miss Churchill alone; and, under the excuse of having missed 
.her own parly, join that of Lady Mary Wortley’s, just then 
passing. , ' 

“ Ah !” said Lady Mary, “ I thought that Lady Marchmont 
was too well amused to take care of you : so come, and I will 
help you to find her; or, rather, let us look for Sir George 
Kingston!” 

Lord Norbourne had watched them pass, and now he met 
his nephew, pale and agitated. He asked no questions, but 
drew his nephew’s arm within his own; and, complaining of 
fatigue, proposed going home. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A LATE BREAKFAST. 

I did 1 love him 7 I looked up to him 

' With earnest admiration, and sweet faith. 

[ I could forgive the miserable hours 
■ His falsch^, and his only, taught my heart; 

' But I cannot forgive that for his sake. 

My faith in good is shaken, and my hopes 
Arc pale and cold, for they have looked on death. 

Why should I love him 7 he no longer is 
That which I loved. 

Sir George Kingstov had just wrapped her cloak round 
the graceful 6gure of Lady Marchmont, and was going to hand 
her into the carriage, when her attention was asked for a nip> 
ment by Lord Norbourne. Drawing her within the shadow of 
a column, he said, in an earnest whisper,— 

Dearest Lady Marchmont, something has gone wrong be¬ 
tween Norbourne and Miss Churchill: I suspect that, from 
most mistaken pique, she has refused him ; may I rely on your 
influence to set it right ?” 

** You may, at all events*,” replied she, ** rely on my utmost 
endeavours.” 

“ They cannot fail !’* said he; “ do justify Norbourne ; tell 
her how wrong I was to strain my influence to the utmost, as, 
I frankly confess I did: but 1 must not now detaip you. Good 
night. 1 leave our cause in your hands.” 

So saying, he lesigned her to Sir George Kingston's care, 
who said, as he placed her in the carriage 

” Henceforth I shall need a new calendar; t!ie shortest day 
of the year is, I have just found out, in, July 1” 

Lady Marchmont found her companions in no mood for 
discourse. Her husband was asleep, and Ethel's languid voice 
was scarcely audible when she forced a reply to some trifling 
question; and Henrietta, could perceive, from the convulsive 
movement, and from the short suppressed sob, that she was' 
weeping. When they arrived at home, the light showed Ethel 
so pale, so worn out, that she thought all attempk at any intef-. 
cession were best deferred to the morrow. It must, also,*be 
confessed, that she felt too weary for much eloquence as a 
pleader. 
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The golden sunshine of noon, as it fell slanting over the win- 
,dow8 of Lady Marchmont’s dressing-closet the Allowing morn- 
'ing, lighted up as pretty a piece of artificial life, as could ever 
. have furnished painter with an interior. Fantastic figures, and 
bright.birds and flowers on the paper, recalled nothing that had 
ever been seen before—the fantastic reigned predominant; so 
it'did in the china scattered profusely round. 4 never could 
enter into the passion for china; it is an affection born of osten¬ 
tation. Those stiff shepherdesses; those ill shaped tea-pots; 
those monsters, which take every shape but a graceful one; 
those little round cups make no appeal to my imagination; they 
suggest nothing but ideas of trade; they are redolent of the 
auction-room. Moreover, 1 detest bargains; the bargain can 
only be one, because either the first purchaser is dead or ruined. 
He has either left heirs or creditors, each equally greedy, care¬ 
less, and impatient; or, if these toys be disposed of during a 
lifetime, such sale only tells a common tale of, first extrava- 
^nce, then want; fiincies indulged thoughtlessly, to end mise¬ 
rably. A bargain is a social evil; one man’s loss, tempting 
anotner man’s cupidity. But, ** it were too curious to examine 
thus,” is the motto of daily existence; and, in the meantime, 
the sunshine fell carelessly over a careless world. 

The soft west wind waved the curtains to and fro, letting in 
golden glimpses, now shedding new lustre over the frosted sil¬ 
ver, and polished glass, of the mirror; then, by the change of 
shadow, giving what seemed almost motion to the quaint figures 
on the Indian paper, or kindling, with clearer color, the roses 
*that were crowding the flower-stands. The breath of the roses, 
mingled witn the fragrant bohea, which stood just made on'the 
little breakfast-table. 

Ensconced, each in a large fauteui); wrapped in loose white 
dressing-gowns, the hair only gathered with a single riband, sat 
the two friends. The excitement of yesterday’s triumphs had 
not yet left Lady Marchmont’s lip and eye. She was in the 
gayest spirits; a mood, the inevitable augury of ill; it is like 
the very bright sunshine which is sure to precede rain. ** When 
.the pavement dries so quickly, we may be sure of another 
shower,” is a common saying, and’ it may serve as a type. 
Alas ! this careless gaiety seems like tempting Fate. 

*' Ethel was the very reverse: the mouth was pale, the eyes 
were heavy; during the preceding night they had closed with 
the weight of tears, but not with sleep; she looked what she 
./sit, very wretched. The habit of endurance, almost mistaken 
■ VoL. II. 9 

I 
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for composure, had been broken in upon: she had been Torched 
to remember her past happiness^ again to shrink from the fu¬ 
ture. It was as it the gates of life had been twice closed upon 
her; not that, for a inomen|, she regretted her refusal; never 
again could Norbourne Courtenaye be what he had been to her; 
but never could she feel for another what she had felt for hi™; 
so young, and yet with all the sweetest hopes of life a blank: 
she hoped, she feared, she wished for nothing. It was in vain 
that she made an effort to talk; her companion’s gaiety only 
oppressed her. Henrietta saw that any attempt to lead the 
conversation to the point she wished, would be in vain; she 
was, therefore, obliged to do what, to a woman, is especially 
disagreeable, to begin upon her subject at once. She hesitated; 
for her own heart told her, that where the lover fails, no third 
party ever succeeds. 

My dear Ethel,” said she, **tell me the truth; what did 
Mr. Courtenaye say to you last night ? Moonlight and senti¬ 
ment always go together.” 

“ Don’t be witty now,” exclaimed Ethel, “ I cannot bear it; 
be serious, and 1 will not have a reserve from a friend so kind 
and so true as yourself. Mr. Courtenaye renewed his offer 
last night-” 

And you accepted him!” replied Henrietta, purposely. 

“Accepted him!” returned Ethel: “ never!” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CONVERSATION AFTER BREAKFAST. 

False look, false hope, and falsest love, 

All meteors sent to me, 

To show how they the heart could move, 

And how deceiving be; 

They left me darkened, crushed, alone; 

My spirit's household gods o’crthrown. 

The world itself is changed, and all 
That was beloved before, 

Is vanished, and beyond recall. 

For 1 can hope no mure; 

The sear of fire, the dint of steel. 

Are easier than such wounds to heal. 

“Ethel,’’ said Lady Marchmont, earnestly, “you afc 
wrong: I will not talk to you, because 1 know it would be in 
vain, of the advantcages of the connexion; for 1 believe too late, 
that nothing in marriage can supply the want of affection; but, 
Ethel, you love him!” 

“ 1 did!” replied the other, coldly. 

“Nay, you do!” continued the countess, “Forgive me, 
dearest, if I seem to say more than even our old friendship would 
warrant; but do let me implore you, not from any mistaken 
pride—-.nay^” seeing Ethel about to speak, “ I will not be inter¬ 
rupted—do not, from mistaken pride, throw your happiness 
away from you* Think what it is to go through life loving and 
beloved ; to be understood, appreciated, cared fur; the thousand 
sliglit things Af daily life made delicious by a quiet, yet well 
understood sympathy; your thoughts shared, your sorrows 
soothed; a motive for every action, for you know that their ob¬ 
ject is the happiness of another.” 

“ Mr. Courtenayc has already showed how much he cared 
,for that happiness,’’ returned Ethel,^ bitterly. 

“Yet you love him !” said Henrietta. “True, his name 
passes your lips; if you thought that you were to meet him any 
‘ where, you would not go; yet, not the less is his image perpetu¬ 
ally before you. We drive out together; half the time you do 
not hear a word that 1 say; lost in your own thoughts—-thoughts 
^‘whiph, many slight things betray, are fixed'on one object. If 
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you rouse from your reverie, you are restless and agitated; 
your eye wanders round in one perpetual search; and if, per¬ 
chance, as happened once or twice, he has only passed in the* 
distance, your eye brightens, your cheek flushes crimson, and ' 
your whole i'rame quivers with uncontrollable emotion!’’ 

“I did not think,” whispered Ethel, “that I could have 
shown such weakness; you know not how 1 have struggled'Vith 
—how I desprse it!” 

“ Nay,” replied Henrietta, “ why should you struggle with a 
feeling which, in you, is both natural and excusable? Come, be 
generous, and forgive Mr. Courtenaye; it is of no use expect¬ 
ing romantic constancy in the present day. You do not know, 
and, therefore, can make no allowance fur embarrassments of a 
pecuniary nature; but involved estates are very troublesome 
things.” 

“Oh, Henrietta!” exclaimed her listener, “what must that 
love be which worldly circumstances could, in a moment, suffice 
to change? Ah, what is there in the wide world that 1 could not 
have endured for his sake?” 

“ Well, then,” interrupted Lady Marchmont, “ endure a little 
wrong on his part; I have no doubt his uncle exercised great 
influence over him. Now, Lord Norbourne, who, I can tell 
you, is one of your greatest admirers, consents, and there is not 
an obstacle to your happiness.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “there is one not to be got over—the 
past! Henrietta, I could forgive the misery that Inave sufiered, 
though even you know not what it has been. My God, forgive 
me murmurs wrung from me by wretchedness too great to be 
endured! Night after night, [ have laid my head o?i the pillow, 
and prayed that I might never raise it again; day after day, I 
have turned away loathing from the morning liglrt! How could 
I bear to think on the many miserable hours bef«*re me! With 
what heart-sickness 1 waited for the letter that never came! 1 
have felt my temper grown irritable, my spirits broken, all my 
former enjoyments grown distasteful, my very nature changed— 
all this 1 could forgive, but 1 cannot forgive his own unworthi¬ 
ness! He whom 1 thought so high-minded, so generous; to 
whom 1 looked up, and on whom 1 relied with such fearless 
confidence; for him to prove so cruel, so false! In what can I 
ever believe again? It is not for his loss that I grieve, but !• 
grieve over my own wasted affections; for all, that 1 cannot 
again even dream! No: let Mr. Courtenaye restore me my be¬ 
lief in his own high excellence, let him give me back my hopft^, 
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raj confidence, and then let him ask rae to love him onc< 
. more,—but not till then!” 

She bowed her face in her hands, and the large tears tricklefi 
slowly through. 

“ Yet,” said lady Marchmont, seating herself by Ethel, “ this 
verj'^rief shows you regret him.” 

“It does!” exclaimed Ethel, suddenly raising her face, and 
dashing the tears aside. “ I loved him—utterly, tenderly, as I 
shall never love again) but 1 will not trust my happiness a se¬ 
cond time with one who wrecked it so entirely: 1 have not cou¬ 
rage to risk such suffering again. He sacrificed me first for in¬ 
terest) 1 should next be flung aside for some newer fancy. There 
is no faith to be placed, where faith has been once broken: and 
now, let this subject be dnipped for ever between us. 1 will not, 
I could not, many Mr. Courtenayc!” 

“It is of no use,” exclaimed Lady Marchmont, as her com¬ 
panion left the room, “and 1 know not what to say. She con¬ 
vinces my reason, and yet 1 see she is wretched; she will neither 
be happy with him, nor without him. Love is a fearful risk; 
and, 1 believe, of all the ingenious inventions for multiplying and 
varying misery, it is one of the most ingenious.” 

“ One word more,” said Ethel, returning for a moment: “ 1 
must entreat, as a personal favor, that this subject be never re¬ 
newed between us. It can only serve to keep alive feelings that 
1 owe it to mvscif to subdue. Henceforth 1 shall consider for- 
getfulness a duty.” 

Poor Ethel! of all duties, forgetfulness is the hardest to ful¬ 
fil. The vejry effort to forget teaches us to remember. 


0 * 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


LADY MARCHMONt’s JOURNAL* 

H'is Strange to think, if we could fling aside 
The mask and mantle many wear from pride, 

How much would be, we now so little guess. 

Deep in each heart’s undreamed, unsought recess! 

The careless smile, like a bright banner borne; 

The laughlike merriment; the lip of acorn; 

And for a cloak, what is there that can be 
So difficult to pierce as gaiety. 

Too dazzling to be scanned, the gloomy brow 
Seems to hide something it would not avow; 

Dut mocking words, liglit laugh, and ready jest, 

These are the bars, the curtains to the breast. 

Of all habits, that of writing down jour thoughts and feelings, 
is one of the most difficult to abandon. Henrietta soon found a 
terrible vacuum left bj the letters in which she used to pour forih 
every feeling and thought to her uncle. Often of an evening, 
when she came home too feverishly restless fur sleep, and yet too 
indolent for detined occupation, a letter had been a resource^ now 
she took to keeping a journal. Sometimes it was burnt the next 
day, sometimes kept; but the habit formed itself, and her journal 
soon grew into a familiar friend. A few extracts irill show its 
spirit. 


EXTRACTS FROM LADY MARCHMONT’S JOURNAL. 

• 

What an old thing it is, the trouble one takes to collect and 
to amuse people who are rarely amused, and who do not thank us 
if th^are! What do 1 recollect of the evening? Litth;pbut 
that 1 was rather more boVed than usual. 1 should so like to, 
have talked more to Sir George Kinpton. 1 cannot understand 
how it is that I, who have lived all my life among strangers, 
should ever feel shyi and yet I very often do. He had singu¬ 
larly encouraging manners, and talked easily. 1 think of a 
thousand answers 1 might have made, now tliat it is too latet 
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It was positively rude to talk to another, as 1 did, while 1 danced 
with him; but 1 could not help it. **Could not help it”—is not 
that the reason given for nine out of ten of our actions? He 
talked to no one but myself: 1 wish he had spoken to some one 
else.. I should like to hear what he talked about. The other 
mc^ujid not like him; tliey called him a coxcomb. Peculiarity 
in dress is never popular with your own sex; if pc^sible, you will 
be called vulgar: if that be quite out of the question, there is the 
resource of calling you affected. Ethel thinks him handsome; but 
she is so taken up with her own thoughts that she has not much 
attention for any thing else. 

Really, being in love appears a pleasant state of existence; it is 
always agreeame to know that there is another thinking of you, 
whether you think of them or not. I like the idea of there be¬ 
ing one individual leaving your room who will bear away every 
look you have given, every word you have said,—it gives im¬ 
portance to them in your own eyes; and yet I have often marvelled 
what people see in each other. Even as a book is read through, 
people are talked through. One needs change of acquaintance; 
it is to the mind what change of air is to the body. As Hortense 
says of the gilded knicknackery of her saloon,-— 


** £st-cc utile ^ 

C’est plus, e’est n^cessarie.** 

I have never yet been able to steer my lovers through the Scyl- 
la of presence, or the Charybdis of absence. If 1 see much of 
them, I get tired; if I do not sec them, 1 utterly forget them. 1 
hear a gre^t deal of the necessity of loving: I better understand 
the difficulty of doing it. I wonder whether Sir George Kings¬ 
ton has ever been in love. Does any body ever go through life 
without feeling it? yet the generality of what are called love af¬ 
fairs appear to me the most insipid things in the world. They 
put me in mind of the French-woman, who, at a masquerade, 
was tormented by a full-grown Cupid exclaiming, 

** Mais regardez-moi,je mis VAmour.^^ 

^.^‘^’yes,” cried the lady, Vamour propre.^^ 

After all, a story 1 have heard my grandmother tell of the last 
but half-a-dozen Lord and Lady Pomfret’s courtship, is not so 
- f^r removed from the ordinary course either. 

** Do you love buttered toast?” was the gentleman’s question. 
“ Yes [ do,” was the lady’s reply. 

^ Buttered on both sidosr” 
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“Oh, dear, yes!” 

“ Well, then, we will be married.” 

“ How very nice? Yes.” 

Now half what are called love affairs have no higher ground of 
sympathy than the poor mutual liking for buttered toast; . 

There are some people who ought never to dream of comruon- 
placing the ideal with themselves. The world of the heart is 
essentially ideal: it collects all poetry,—innate and acquired; it 
is fastidious, dreaming, and delicate; and is a question of taste as 
well as of feeling; and it is to this world that love belongs. It 
should be kept as far apart from lower life as that mysterious 
world of stars and clouds on which I am now gazing. 1 do like 
this last hour of the four and twenty that we snatch from sleep. 
It is so pleasant to feel the excitement of an amusing evening 
fade away, by degrees, into a mood half thoughtful, half pensive, 
like the rich colours in the west, melting into the saddened soft¬ 
ness of twilight. 

What made me say I was bored to-nighi?—it is an affecta¬ 
tion of to-day. It is worse tlian a sin to be pleased: it is a shame. 
What has poor, dear Truth done now-a-days, that every body 
blushes to own her? I ought to be satisiicd with the last few 
hours, if it were only for making me enjoy the stillness; and 
there is nothing like the stillness of London—it is intense. The 
very wind has not a voice, and what a depth of purple is in the 
sky, broken by a few small bright stars! It was a beautiful be¬ 
lief that sought to read the future in their light. We read nothing 
there now. My spirit denies my words; they yet shine down 
upon us with influence; they give us dreams, fantasia's, and as¬ 
sociations: we feel the divinity of our better nature in their pre¬ 
sence. If I ever loved, I would almost wish tr' be forgotten 
during the hurry of business and the cares of day; but let the be¬ 
loved think of me in the soft and dark silence of a starry mid¬ 
night: if he have one spiritual or tender thought in his nature, it 
will be all love’s and mine. Mine! ah, ought I to wish it mine.^ 
But I hate the word ** ought”—it always implies something dull, 
cold, and commonplace. The “ought nots” of life are its plea¬ 
santest things. 

Alas! fur Lady Marchmont, when principle became matter of- 
persiflage, and the heart turned away from its own truth. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A DECLARATION. 

I cannot choose, but marvel at the way« 

In which we pass our lives from day to day; 

Learning strange lessons in the human heart; 

And yet, like shadows, letting them depart. 

Is misery so familiar, that we bring 
Ourselves to view it as “a usual thing?” 

We do too little feel each other's pain; 

We do too much relax the social chain 
That binds us to each other; slight the care 
There is for grief, in which we have no share. 

Amid the many contrasts produced by our forced unions of 
nature and art, there is no contrast so strange as that between 
the exterior and the internal world of society. It would seem 
as if the one existed only to give the lie to the other. The 
one—so dark, so deep, so difficult of access; the other—so 
covered with glittering falsehoods, and all seeming so smooth 
and so easy. Only an occusiunal sarcasm reveals the unquiet 
of the subdued, but feverish heart. Nothing could be gayer in 
appearance than the little circle assembled at Lady Harvey’s 
vdla. It was a very warm evening; and the moonlight turned 
the Thames to an unbroken mirror of silver, and gave to the 
soft shadows of the shrubs, and the creepers that wound among 
the trellises, an appearance almost Italian. Watteau might have 
painted the gnmp on the lawn; and, assuredly. Lady March- 
mont, Lady ]feiry Wortley, and Miss Churchill, were each ex¬ 
quisite specimens of different styles of beauty. 

“ I am not sure,” exclaimed Lady Mary,' “ that I like moon¬ 
light; it makes one look so pale.” 

Well, if it docs,” returned Sir George Kingston, glancing 
at Lady Marchmont, whose regular feature sseemed outlined on 
thejair like those of a statue,— 

» * Paleur qui marque une ame tenure 
A bien son prix.’ ” 

^ Lady Mary observed the look, and put her in what is best 
'^expressed by an ill-humor. Her liking for Henrietta had long 
‘ siiijce passed away; jealousy had, as usual, been followed by 
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envy, whose companion is sure to be dislike. She had not yet. 
forgiven her for Lord Harvey; and now there was Sir George. 
Kingston, whose homage she had quite resolved on making her 
own. 

*' Une ame tmdre^^^ said she; which, being translated into 
plain English, means * a tender heart.’ “ Wiw, instead of 
coming from ?aris, I shall believe you come from Utopia. There 
are no hearts in our world.” 

“ For ‘ ours,’ say ‘ yours,’ ” replied Sir George. 

“No; 1 mean what 1 say,”interrupted Lady Mary. 

“ An unusual concurrence,” muttered Lord Harvey. 

Without attending to the remark, Lady Mary went on. 

“ Wc might have had hearts in our cradles; but, iis I don’t 
pretend to remember mine, I cannot say. Pei haps at sixteen, 
too, there is a sort of imagination of one; but it is a phantom 
which flits at the cockcrowing of reality. We soon learn, 

‘ That the worth of any thing 
Is just as much as it will bring,* 

and we value a lover by the estimate of others, not by our own. 
Our own suffrage is nothing.” 

“ This is making love a mere question of vanity,” said Hen¬ 
rietta. 

“ A question, my dear, I should have thought you could have 
answered as well as any one,” returned Lady Mary.- “ Love is 
society’s Alexander the Great, only intent on making conquests; 
and we caie for no captives but tliose who follow the track of 
our triumph in chains.” 

“ I utterly disagree with you,” exclaimed Hcnriet'ia; “ I have 
always thought mystery the very atmosphere of love!” 

“Oh! you would like a cavalier, with the Jramatic accom¬ 
paniments of moonlight and mask. Well, the two first are 
quite ready, and,” added slie, with a peculiar sneer, “ 1 dare 
say Lady llarvey could furnish a mask.*’ 

“ I think,” retorted her ladyship, who cared little what she 
said, “ a muzzle seems more necessary.” 

But to resume a subject,” said Sir George, “ which, wti'^^T 
it be felt or not, is universally interesting. Why, if there be no; 
such thing as love, do we all affect to believe in it?” 

“ Pray,” replied Lady Mary, “ don’t ask me lo^ account for' 
human inconsistency. Why do people, who would never look at 
A picture by themselves, pretend to a taste for art?” 

“ But,” interrupted Lady Marchmont, “ because some affect 
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a taste, that is no reason that there should not l>e many who re¬ 
ally have it. I, for one, believe both in love, and the love of 
•art.” 

Charming credulity!” exclaimed the other; 

Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute!' 

a 

but we all know that you are 

* Eveiy thing by fits, and nothing long.* ” 


** It is quite curious to observe,” said Lady Harvey, “ how 
accurately you remember all Pope’s lines. I do believe that he 
was your grande passion; and that you only gave him up for 
the sake of appearances, which, 1 admit, were not in his favor.” 

This was a disagreeable subject—one woman always knows 
how to plague another; but it had the desired effect: the con¬ 
versation languished, and the party began to disperse about the 
garden. 

“ How very lovely the river is just now, with its dark ripples 
growing so .silvery w'herever the moonlight touches them!” ex¬ 
claimed Latly Marchmont. 

“ Lovely, indeed!” said her companion: but she saw that her 
companion’s gaze was fixed upon herself. ** Perhaps, from 
having always stayed so quietly in England,” said she, at last, 
to break a .silence, growing every moment more embarrassing,— 
“I may exaggerate its delight; but I have the greatest wish to 
see foreign countries. Did you enjoy travelling much?” 

• I neverj’ whispered Sir George, “knew what enjoyment 
was till this moment.” 


** A very pretty piece of flattery,” replied Henrietta, trying to 
laugh it off; “ but not true.” 

“You feel iPto be true,” replied he: “I cannot talk to you 
as I do to other women.” 

Ah, how subtle is the flattery which at once separates you from 
the rest of your sex! 

“ Do you know,” continued he, “ I sometimes think I fear 

**Fear me!” exclaimed Lady Marchmont. 

** Yes,” returned he, in a low, earnest tone: ** oi^ rather, I 
should fear you, did 1 not see how diflferent you are to (he gay, 
careless triflers around you. Do you think that I could 
jplk to Lady Mary as 1 talk to you?—she would not understand 
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“Yet, how clever she is!” replied Lady Marchmont. 

** And 80 are you,” continued her companion; “ but you have 
what she has not, a heart—a heart full of all high and kindly 
qualities.” 

'*0h, pray, go on! it is,” said she, smiling, "so pleasant to 
hear one’s own praises.” 

"Ah!” exclaimed Sir George, “do not, even for a moment, 
imitate her, in laughing at all that is serious and true.” 

It was not pleasant to be supposed imitating Lady Mary, so 
Henrietta was silent; and her companion continued:— 

"I said that I feared you—ah, beautiful, beloved, as you are! 
—•and you know it!” exclaimed he, passionately, interrupting the 
w'ords he saw trembling on her lip. " It is no light thing to 
know that all control over my own happiness is gone from me for 
ever; that my very life depends upon your will.” 

And what did Henrietta say? Nothing; but she listened. 

They were soon rejoined by the society; and Lady Marchmont 
strove to still the reproach, which would make itself heard, by 
forcing the gayest spirits: affection became suddenly matter of 
the lij^test raillery. ' 

It is said that ridicule is the test of truth: it is never applied, 
but when we wish to deceive ourselves; when, if we cannot ex¬ 
clude the light, we arc fain to draw a curtain before it. The 
sneer springs out of the wish to deny; and wretched must be the 
state of that mind which desires to take refuge in doubt! But 
the instinct of right and wrung is immutable: all other voices 
may be silenced, but not that in ourselves. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE AUTHOR AND THE ACTRESS. 

I cannot count the changes of my heart, 

So often has it turned away from things 
Once idols of its being. I'hey depart— 

Hopes, fancies, joys, illusions, as if wings 
Sprang suddenly from all old ties, to start; 

Or, if they linger longer, life but brings 
Weariness, hollowness, canker, soil, and stain, 

Till the heart saith of pleasure, it is pain. 

"How beautiful she looked! but how pale!” exclaimed yiTal- 
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ter Maynard, who had seen Miss Churchill, the night before at 
kthe theatre; **and she is not married yet! Is it possible that 
she can know what it is to have the heart feed upon itself?*—to 
dream, but not to hope? Has she found out the bitter mockery 
' of this weary life, whose craving for happiness is only given that 
it may end in disappointment? But what is this to mer I must 
be gay—be witty: the points are not yet-thrown into the dia¬ 
logue in the second act. 1 wish 1 could remember some of the 
things I said last night; but, alas! the epigrams uttered over 
champgne are like the wreaths the Egyptians flung on the Nile, 
they iloat away, the gods alone know whither, l^^vertheless, 1 
must be very brilliant this morning—brilliant! with this pain in 
iny head, and this weight at my heart,” and he drew a sheet of 
paper towards him. 

At first, he wrote slowly and languidly; but what had been a 
passion was now a power, and he soon obtained mastery over 
his subject. The lignt flashed in his eyes, the crimson deepened 
in his cheek; and, tearing the first page, he now began to write 
rapidly and earnestly. Strange the contrast between the wri- 
/^^r’s actual situation, and that which he creates! I have been 
writing all my life, and even now I do not understand the facul¬ 
ty of composition; but this [ do know, that the history of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which most books are written would be a fright¬ 
ful picture of human sulTering. How often is the pen taken up 
when the hand is unsteady with recent sickness, and bodily pain is 
struggled against, and sometimes in vain! How often is the page 
written hurriedly and anxiously,—the mind fevered the while by 
the consciousness that it is not doing justice to its powers! and 
yet a certaig quantity of work must be completed, to meet the 
exigences of that poverty which has no resource. But there 
is an evil beyond all this. When the iron of some settled sor¬ 
row has entered into the soul,—when some actual image is pre¬ 
dominant even* in the world of imagination, and the thoughts, 
do what you will, run in one only channel,—composition is then 
a perpetual stru^le, broken by the one recurring cry, “ Hast 
thou found me, oh! mine enemy?” Something or other is for 
ever bringing up the one idea: it colors every day more and more 
.ilhe creations which were conjured up in the vain hope to escape 
•from it. 

“ 1 cannot write to-day,” becomes more and more the freauent 
e^lamation. • It is, 1 believe, one of those shadows which aeep- 

on the mind as it approaches to its close. It is a new and a 
dreadful sensation to tne poet when he first finds, that “his 
. :VoL. II. ] 0 
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spirits do not come when he does call to them;” or that they 
will only come in one which makes him cry, “ take any shape 
but that.” It is a new sensation to be glad of any little return 
of power, and a most painful one. 

Walter now rejoiced whenever he did a morning’s work.' 
Alas! the real was struggling with the ideal. After writing a 
few pages, he suddenly paused; and, pushing the papers aside, 
exclaimed, *‘*What a mockery this is! 1 do not know mysell 
what I write for. Money!—why should 1 make more than will 
hold this miserable alliance firm—just keep body and soul to- 

f ether? and sometimes I ask, is it worth even doing that? 

'ame!—alas! what would 1 now give to hope, to believe in it, 
as I used to do! but it is far oft' and cold: it lies beyond the 
grave. And love—it is a bitter thing to love in vain!—to feel 
that none will ever know the deep tenderness, the desire for 
sympathy, the sweet wealth of thought that is garnered in your 
heart. How passionately 1 wish to be beloved again! to pour out 
my whole soul, were it but for a day, and then die!” 

The emotion exhausted him; for Walter had tried a frame, 
naturally delicate, too severely. The vigil and the revel, it»c 
hour 01 social excitement and that of solitary sutt'ering, were 
alike doing their work. Bodily weakness mastered for a lime 
the mind. The tears filled his eyes, and he closed them; a few 
moments more, and he was asleep. He had slept for about 
half an hour when there came a low rap at the door; this did 
not disturb him: and the applicant, who had a key that fittetl 
the lock, opened, and came in without farther ceremony. It 
was Lavinia Fenton, gaiiy but richly dressed; the world had 
gone well with her. She took off her mask and hid it on the 
table, together with a small basket; and, looking around, saw 
Walter asleep on the sofa. She bent over him for a few mi¬ 
nutes with an expression of anxiety and tenderness, which, for 
the time, quite subdued the expression of her bold, though fine 
features. Sleep showed the change that a few months had 
wrought. The soft brown hair was damp, and the dew stood 
on the white forehead, where the blue veins were a/.ure as a 
woman’s. You saw the pulses beat in the clear temples, and 
the chest heaved with the quick throbbing of the heart. The*, 
cheek was flushed with rich unnatural crimson; but both around 
the mouth and eyes hung a faint dark shadow, the surest herald 
of disease. The hand, too, how white and emaciated it was !'^et‘ 
with a feverish pink inside. 

The girl leaned over him—vain, coquettish, selfish; the de^- 
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radation inevitable from her position lowering even more a na- 
"lure not originally of fine material j yet one spot in her heart 
'was generous, and even pure. She loved him. Had shebeen 
,beloved again, her whole being would have changed; for his 
sake she would have done any thing, and could have become 
nny thing. Lavinia was clever; a coarse, shrewd kind of 
cleverness, quick to perceive its own interest, and unscrupulous 
in pursuing it. She had no delicacy, no keen feelings that got 
in licr way. She had made great proogress on the stage, was a 
favorite with the public, and, if not happy, was, at all events, 
often very well amused. Still her heart clung to Walter; she 
knew that he loved another, that the connexion between them¬ 
selves was rather endured than solicited on his part; still she 
had for him a careful and disinterested tenderness, that half re¬ 
deemed her faults—at least, it showed that all of good and femi¬ 
nine kindness was not quite extinct within her. She leaned 
over him, while her eyes filled with tears. 

"He is dying,” muttered she, in a low whisper; “he has too 
little of this world in him to last long in it,” and she buried her 
^tace in her. hands. 

But it was no part of Lavinia’s system to fret long over any 
thing: she was too selfish, perhaps we should say, too thought¬ 
less, for prolonged sorrow. Life appeared to her too short to 
be wasted in unavailing regret. It is the creed of many be¬ 
side our young actress. She rose softly from her knee, flung 
back the hair that had fallen over her face, dashed aside the 
tears, and muttered, “It is that he has not been in bed all 
.night.” She then began to make preparations for breakfast, 
took the fruit and cream from her basket; and it was the fra¬ 
grant smoke of the coffee that roused Walter from his sleep. 

It was curious to note the difference between the two whom 
circumstances Jiad so thrown together; those circumstances, 
all that was in common to them. Lavinia—shrewd, careless, 
clever; ready to meet any difficulty, however humiliating, that 
might occur; utterly without principle; confident in that good 
fortune, which she scrupled at no means of attaining—-was the 
very type of the real. Walter was the ideal—generous, high- 
minded, clear in perception; but sensitive, even weak, in ac¬ 
tion; or, rather, too apt to imagine a world full of lofty aims 
^nd noble impulses, and then fancying that was the world in 
Vbioh he had* to live, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DIFFERENT VIEWS OF LIFE. 

And thus it is with all that made life fair, « 

Gone with the freshness thas it used to wear. 

’Tis sad to mark the ravage that the heart 
Makes of itself! how one by one depart 
The colors that made hope. We seek, we find; 

And find, too, charm has, with the change, declined. 

Many things have I loved, that now to me 
Are as a marvel how they loved coidd be; 

Yet, on we go, desiring to the last 
Illusions vain as any in the past. 

“ So, all my improvement in your heroine was thrown away 
upon you. I thought how it would be when 1 saw Miss Church¬ 
ill ill the stage-box.” 

It was long since Walter had heard her name, and the sound 
jarred upon his ear; it brought the real too harshly amid the de'- 
lusions with which he delighted to surround her image. 

“Well,” continued Lavinia, ** life is Just like a comedy, only 
it does not end so pleasantly; but it has just as many cross pur¬ 
poses. Here 1 am in love with you, who care only for Miss 
Churchill; she, again, loves Mr. Courtenaye, and he loves only 
himself, as far as 1 can make out.” 

Do choose some pleasanter subject,” exclaimed Maynard. 

Oh, then 1 must talk of myself: 1 cannot think of a pleas¬ 
anter one,” said she. “ Do you know that I have -.nade a bril¬ 
liant conquest:—one that half the fine ladies in London are 
dying for.” 

“1 congratulate you,” replied her companion. 

At that moment a slow, heavy step was heard on the stairs* 
Walter caught the sound before his companion heard it. 

“ For Heaven’s sake!” whispered he, “be silent. There is 
that eternal dun ^aiii. I shall pay him next week, when that 
cursed pamphlet is done. But the door is closed, so are the 
windows; ii he hears nothing, he will think I am not at home.” • 

The actress .put her finger upon her lip; and so susceptible 
is an imaginative temperament of an outward impression, that 
for a moment, Walter forgot every thing but how well the p^*>5t- 
ty attitude and the arch look would nave told on the sta^e. 
But a loud single knock at the door recalled hiin to the fuU 
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"'humiliation of his position. The color rushed to his face, and 
then left him deadly pale, while he held his breath lest it should 
^betray him. The young actress was at first inclined to laug^h; 
‘ but there was a wretchedness in the expression of Maynard’s 
countenance which subdued even her reckless gaiety; knock 
aftdir knock sounded heavily upon the door, still heavier did 
they sink on his spirit who sat crouching and miserable within. 
A probation of long and shameful years must be gone through; 
each one with the endurance more bitter, suffering yet more in¬ 
tolerable, before the debtor can arrive at that system of reckless 
.evasion which is the last stage of poverty. Hone and honesty 
must lung have been left behind, one finer feeltng must have 
been crushed after another, and hunger been predominant, be¬ 
fore debt can be held as other than the most intolerable shame, 
the most oppressive misery. Walter was yet young in his ca¬ 
reer, and he felt it bitterly. 

. At length, the creditor, tired of knocking to no purpose, and 
convinced that Mavnard was not within, thrust a letter under 
'ade door, and his steps were heard slowly descending the oaken 
staircase. Walter could not breathe even when the echo of the 
hast died into utter silence. He dreaded lest he should return. 
Lavinia sprang up; even her light feet jarred upon his ear: it 
seemed as if the least movement must recall the man again. 

“ Hush!” exclaimed he, in a broken voice. 

“Nonsense!” replied the girl; “he won’t come again to¬ 
day. Why, it is not much,” added she, opening the bill; I will 
pay it for you.” 

“Give it, me!” exclaimed Waller, angrily, coloring even a 
deeper red. “ I wish you would not open my letters.” 

“lam so rich to-day,” said she, laughing; “ and what makes 
me in a good humour, puts you in a bad one. Come, come be a 
good chil'!; leave llm affair in my hands, and you shall be 
, plagued no more about the matter.” 

“ Lavinia,” replied he, taking the bill from her, “ there are 
obligations which it is an alTVont to offer.” 

He was right in Ids refusal. Sooner or later a woman must 
inevitably despise the man who takes money from her. Before 
a man can do this, there must be those radical defects of cha- 
^racter to which even kindness cannot always be blind. He must 
bf!*a moiul coward, because he exposes her to those annoyances 
* which he has not courage enough to face himself; he must be 
inean, because he submits to an obligation from the inferior and 
the weak; and he must be ungratelol, because ingratitude is 

10 * 
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the necessary consequence of receiving favors of which we are* ' 
ashamed. Money is the great breaker-up of love and friend-., 
ship; and this is, I believe, the reason ot the common saying, 
that ** large families get on best in the world,” because they can' 
receive from each other assistance without degradation. The 
affection of family ties has the character on it of childhood in 
which it was formed; it is free, open, confiding; it has none of 
the delicacy of friendship, or the romance oi sentiment: you 
know that success ought to be in common, and that you have 
but one interest. 

“You must not look angry,” said Walter, whose heart smote 
him for his petulant refusal. “My difficulties only need a week’s 
hard work; but, 1 do not know how it is, 1 am not so industrious 
as 1 used to be. A little thing takes off my attention, and 1 am 
feverish and restless.” 

“ It is,” replied the other, “ that you woi k too much.” 

“No,” returned he, “it is that 1 do not work enough; that I 
allow my mind to be fretted and distracted with other things. 1 
am never so well, or in such good spirits, as when I shut inyst'^' 
up, and do nothing but write. I wish 1 could always keep in- ' 
venting instead of thinking. But we have forgotten your bril¬ 
liant conquest. What is the name of your new adorateur?^^ 

“ Who should it be,” replied the actress, with an air of tri-' 
umph, “ but the handsomest and the most fashionable man in 
London—Sir George Kingston ?” 

“Sir George Kingston!” cried Walter; “why you say, 
truly enough, that he nas turned the prettiest heads in London! 

I cannot understand the luck that attends on some, fyom the very 
cradle. There are men, who seem only sent into the world 
to show how much fortune can do for a favorite! And so you 
are to be 


' Orsini^s mistress, and his fancy’s queen!’ ” 

“ You need not look so surprised,” exclaimed Lavinia, with a 
slight air of pique. 

“ It was at Sir George Kingston’s good fortune, then,” inter-^ 
rupted Maynard: “ I congratulate you on having taken posses-* 
sion of a heart*that so many are trying for!” 

“ I am sure,” cried the young actress, “ I never said any 
thing about a heart; I very much doubt whether a man like Sir 
George Kingston has one. He is excessively vain; and, having* 
lived all his life in society, to society he looks for the gratifies- 
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.tion of his vanity. He has one object in existence—to be talked 
about; for this he devotes himself to the reigning beauty; for this 
he rides the finest horses, and gives the best dinners; for this 
he has furnished his house in Spring Gardens in the most splendid 
manner; and for this he will take me to be the prettiest piece of 
furniture, there!” 

I have heard he is very clever,” said Walter. 

“ He is no such thing,” replied Lavinia; ** but he desires to 
be thought so. 1 belief, what first made him talk to me was, 
that he might say my good things somewhere else. As for 
liking me, he cares no more for me than i do for these cur¬ 
rants!” scattering a bunch over her plate as she spoke; “and 
yet you will see what influence I shall exercise over him. A 
man who leads his sort of life, must be subject to ennui; he will 
require to be amused, and 1 am amusing; it is my business. 
Moreover, he is vain, and I shall flatter him—the more coarsely 
the better.” 

“ I begin to believe,” muttered her companion, “ that what is 
called delicate flattery, is an absurdity.” 

“ You should lay it on,” resumed she, “ as we do paint on the 
stage; it is quantity that tells. But I have, also, another hold 
on Sir George; 1 shall do all sorts of absurd and outrageous 
things, and they will gratify his darling propensity—they will 
make him talked of!” 

“Lavinia!” exclaimed Maynard, suddenly and earnestly^ 
“ have you a grain of feeling?” 

“ It is well for you, Walter, to ask that,” answered the girl, 
her whole ^face changing, and her words half choked by strong 
emotion. 

“ I was wrong,” cried he; “ to me you have always been kind 
and enduring: but forgive me, I am not well, and am grown 
sadly irritable.” 

“For one word, one look of yours,” continued she, “you 
know well I would give up every thing else in the world. Uh! 
that you w'ould let me stay beside you, to watch you,'to nurse 
you; but this is folly—” for her quick eye caught the coldness 
on her companion’s face; “I know ^rou do not love me, that 
you never could love me now. Well, I have chosen my own 
path; but oh, Walter! there are times when, in the silence of 
the night, I sit at my window and see the stars shining down so 
coldly and so sadly, that my thoughts go back upon other years, 
and a sort of dream comes over me of a far different happiness; 
*1 see you, Walter, when but a boy, with your soft, serious eyes^ 
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sitting at the feet of my old grandmother, and reading aloud tor 
her: I have not profited much by tliose words—” and the girl 
paused, pale and tearful; but, before Maynard had time to an-^ 
swer, she had started up: ** but I shall be too late for rehearsal, 
and Sir George will be there; he intends giving the gayest sup¬ 
pers after the play; I shall take care that you are asked;” r .'1 
without waiting for a reply, or bidding further farewell, she left 
the room so suddenly, that Walter had no time to have prevent¬ 
ed her departure, even if he had wished it. 

The sound of the door, as it closed after her, sank heavily 
upon his heart; let her faults be what they might, she was the 
only human being who cared for him. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

LADY MARCHMONt’s JOURNAL. 

Deep in the heart is an avenging power. 

Conscious of right and wrong. There is no shape 
Reproach can take, one half so tciriblc 
As when that shape is given by ourselves. 

Justice hatli needful punishments, and crime 
Is a predestined thing to punishment 
Or soon, or late, there will be no escape 
From the stern consequence of its own act. 

Rut in ourself is Fate’s worst minister: 

I'hcrc is no wretchedness like scIf-rcproach. 

He did not call yesterday at the usual Jiour. How intolera¬ 
bly long the morning seemed; and yet 1 owed it a new pleasure, 
it brought my first note from him. I now know hw handwriting; 
it is graceful, almost, as a woman’s. 1 shall not see him till to¬ 
morrow. Alt! is it true that f, and I only, shall be present to 
his thoughts.^ that life is only life when passed at iny side? How 
intensely 1 feel tbe happiness of being loved! I am so grateful 
for it? Till now I have been so unappreciated, so uncared for; 
no one, since my dearest uncle’s death, has desired to read my 
thoughts, or to look beyond the surface, and find what deep and 
passionate affections lay below. 

1 am the better for being beloved; 1 desire to be kinder to 
others; 1 would fain share my utter content; a deeper pity 
crosses me when 1 see sorrow. I was growing selfish, eold» 
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careless; I am so no longer. I listen patiently, a sweet and ready 
’Sympathy seems to knit me closer to my kind. Life had grown 
so wearisome, I hoped for nothing, cared for nothing; now,anew 
^delight mingles with all things: a look, a word of his, makes my 
heart beat with tumultuous pleasure. 

The other night he came sooner to Lady Townshend’s than 
^v'-^ expected, and for my sake. I knew he was there before I 
saw him. How different he is to every body else! Perhaps 
this is the real mystery of love. I remember reading, long ago, 
an Eastern story of a dervise, who had a mystic ointment, with 
whicli, when the eyes were touched, all the hidden precious 
things of earth were given to view. The gold and silver shone 
within the mountain, and the diamonds glistened within the se¬ 
cret mines: so it is with love, who is the fine magician, showing 
all the veiled treasures of the heart. How much has love 
taught me, that is true and beautiful! What a mistake to build 
our hopes on the external vanities of life! circumstance is no¬ 
thing. How worthless, now appears to me, all that once 
seemed the chief objects of existence! our happiness lies with¬ 
in. To love, says all that can be said of intense and engrossing 
delight; even when away from him, the sunshine of his pre¬ 
sence lingers behind. Pie gathered from the old garden-wall a 
branch of those fragile roses, which, frail as they are, linger on 
to the last: I have kept them, and those few withered leaves 
have a charm I never yet found in a flower; 

“ They breathe 
Not of themselves, but thee!*' 

Strange, to*o, how all old enjoyments revive: things that I had 
thought gone by for ever, I read with almost my former eager¬ 
ness; but 1 apply all I read to him. Ah! no moment is languid 
now; 1 have so much to remember; I retrace all he said, all 
he did; I imagine a thousand scenes in which we both take 
part. 

Why is it that, in dreaming of an ideal future, I never lay the 
scene in London? I fancy to myself a lone and lovely island, far 
away in the southern seas, where never another step entered but 
our own; such an island as lives in Pope’s delicious verse. How 
happy I could be in Calypso’s cave, where 

*' Cedar and frankincense, an odorous pile. 

Flamed on the hearth, and wide perfumed the isle; 
lyithout the grot a various sylvan scene.. 
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Appeared around, and grots of living green; 

Poplars and alders ever quivering played, 

And nodding cypress formed a fragrant shade, 

On whose Ivigh branches, waving with the storm. 

The birds of broadest wing their mansions form; 

The chough, the sea-mew, and loquacious crow. 

And scream aloft, and skim the deep below. 

Depending vines the slielvMig caverns screen. 

And i>urple clusters blushing through the green; 

Four limpid fountains from the clefts distil. 

And eveiy fountain pours a several rill 
In mazy windings, wandering down the hill. 

Where blooming meads with verdant greens were crowned, 

And glowing violets throw odors round.^ 

I did not feel the full charm of these lines wlien I first read 
them, but I do now. It is with such scenes as these—lovely, 
lonely, and distant—that I connect his image, not with the false 
and glittering passages of our daily intercourse. The feverisk 
and tumultuous capital is only the place oh Von se passe le 
mieux dtt bonheitr.^^ 'Will lie alwiiys love me as he seems to 
love me now? Why do I say scans? out on such cold suspf- 
cion! In the truth of my own heart, I read that of lusi and yet 
there are moments when I doubt even to despair; when the terri¬ 
ble truth of my position forces itself upon the memory, which 
would fain shut it out fur ever. 

What right have I to rely on the constancy of another, who 
am false myself? I tremble at the future: what can I, what 
dare I, hope for? Oh, that wc had met earlier! how happy we 
might have been! Yet, what do I take from Lord Marchmont, 
but that which he cares not for,—iny dreams, niy thoughts, my 
feelings? Alas, 1 cannot deceive myself! I am wrong, very 
wrong; I could not have written to my uncle what I have written 
here I I can write no longer, it only makes me wretched! 

And Henrietta turned away to be more wretched still. She 
felt what she did not own even to herself—tlie humiliation, the 
degradation, of her position. It is love’s most dreadful penalty 
to fear, lest that very love lower you in the eyes of even him 
y^ho inspires it; and yet this was the inevitable result of such 
an attachment. «But Henrietta’s first step in life had been a false 
one: she had married a man whom she did not love; and she 
had learned, too late, that in marriage nothing can supply the 
place of affection. 

And she had a yet harder lesson to learn—that nothing can 
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Rupply the place of strong;, undeviating principle. There is 
'but one wrong, and one right; but, alas! Henrietta was begin¬ 
ning to make those palliations and excuses for her own conduct, 
which should be reserved rigidly for questions in which we are 
not personally concerned. We may, we ought, to be merciful to 
others; to ourselves we should be only just. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A SECRETARYSHIP. 

Alas! and must this be the fate 
That all too often will await 
The gifted hand which shall awake 
The poet’s lute? and for its sake, 

All but its own sweet self resign. 

Thou loved lute, to be only thine I 
For what is genius, but deep feeling, 

Wakening to glorious revealing^ 

And what is feeling, but to be 
Alive to every miseiy’ 

“ 1 FEAR,” said Mr. Courtenaye, as he entered Walter May*- 
nard's room, “that you must almost have forgotten me; but I 
have not been well, indeed: to-morrow, 1 am going down to the 
country; but I could not leave London without coming to see you, 
and I have something, I liope agreeable, to say.” 

Walter rfceived his visiter with obvious pleasure. He had, for 
some lime, been fancying that Mr. Courtenaye neglected him; 
he was shy, sensitive, and Iiad of late been suncring under those 
tortures 

“ Tlie poor alone can know, 

Tlie proud alone can feel!” 

and at such a time how we exaggerate any slight! and neglect, 
that, by the gay and prosperous, is not even noticed, appears a 
grievous wrong to poverty and depression. 

Norbourne just glanced round the room; but that single glance 
took in a whole history of privation and discomfort. The win¬ 
dows, were dnrk with dust; and rain, scarce dried on the seat of 
one, showed that it had been inadvertently left open. The lamp, 
en the table, had burnt into the socket: Walter had been writing 
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all night, and the daylight had stolen on him so gradually, that 
he had neglected to extinguish the companion of his task. It* 
ivas now noon, and a cup of half-drank coftee stood beside him; 
but it was cold, the remains of the evening before. There were! 
no books,—he had parted with the few that he had, but a quan¬ 
tity of papers were scattered about. The slanting sunbeams 
kindled the tliick air; long lines of dusky and tremulous go* 'r-x. 
atoms mocked the gloom which surrounded them; and Norbourne, 
as he breathed the thick atmosphere, did not wonder that Wal¬ 
ter even coughed with difficulty. 

** As busy,” said he, “and are you as enthusiastic as ever?” 

Ah, no!” exclaimed Walter; “ I no longer believe in 

♦Wonders wrought by single handl’” 

“And yet,” replied Norbourne, “all great discoveries have 
been the result of single endeavor. W'e owe the Iliad, America, 
and the Protestant laith to individual eftbrt!” 

“The instances you have quoted,” replied the other, “ are cer¬ 
tainly very encouraging! Homer passed a life in blindness and 
beggary; Columbus in vain solicitation and in feverish disappoint¬ 
ment: and Luther’s was spent in struggle, imprisonment, and 
danger. The benefactors of mankind are so at their own ex¬ 
pense !” 

“ This is very different,” cried Courtenaye, “ from your early 
creed; then you held the onward-looking hope, and the internal 
consciousness, to be the noblest incentives, and the best rewards, 
of high endeavour.” 

“ Then,” replied the other, “ I believed and hoped; now, alas!' 
there are times when I do neither. 1 would give worlds to re¬ 
call my early eagerness of composition, and niy reliance on the 
mind’s influence.” 

“ You cannot doubt that influence,’* interrupted Norbourne: 
“from our veriest infancy we feed upon the thoughts of the 
dead; even your own strong and original mind has been culti¬ 
vated by others. 1 never enter a library without being grateful 
to those whose moral existence has formed my own. Our 
sages, our poets, have left a world behind, formed of all that is 
good, beautiful, and true in our own. Not a life but owes to them. 
some of its happiest hours; they are our favorites, our old, fami¬ 
liar friends.*’ * 

“ How happy,” said Maynard, “would one half the praise 
ond honor lavished on an author after his death have made him 
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during his lifetime! Let the grave close over the hand that has 
Jaboured through feverish midnights,—over the warm heart diat 
beat so painfully; let the ear be closed to that applause which 
\was its sweetest music.:—and then how lavish we grow of all 
'that was before so harshly denied! Then the marble is carved 
with culogium; then the life is written; and thousands are la> 
vi^}i of pity and sympathy: every thing is given when it is too 
iate to give anything!” 

“ But you, my dear AValtcr,” interrupted his friend, *‘are a 
successful writer; 

‘ Your works arc charming, for they sclh* 

and you are yourself a welcome guest, flattered!” 

“You have used the right word,” interrupted the young poet, 
coloring; “ lam flattered, because flattery is a sort of commerce, 
and I give more than 1 get. My works sell; but look at the 
apiuunt of labor, and calculate how poor is the recotnpense! half 
that toil, half that talent, given to any other pursuit, would have 
ensured wealth. Tlien, as to society, what do 1 gain by my ad¬ 
mission there? First, my spirits, which 1 need for my own pur¬ 
suits, are exhausted in the elfort to amuse; and, secondly, I have 
the opportunity of contrasting idleness and luxury with the toil 
and privation of my own lot.” 

“ Then, dear Walter,” said Courtenayc, “ why not accept my 
uncle’s oiler?” 

“Nay,” exclaimed the other, “to sell my mind, appears to 
me only renewing the old bargain with the devil, and selling 
"yoiir soul !”* 

“ I never did, and never shall urge the subject upon you,” 
answered his companion; “but I have another proposal to make 
to you, which involves no sacrifice of political opinion. Sir 
George Kingston is in want of a secretary, and caught eagerly 
■ at my mention of you. Between ourselves, 1 suspect the oflice 
will be a sinecure; but Sir George aftects literature, and will 
prove a most liberal patron, were it only for the air of the 
thing. ” 

“ And you have been thinking of me, and planning for my 
.benefit; while, shall I confess, that I have been reproaching you 
in my secret heart with having forgotten me!” exclaimed Wal- 
*ter, to whoso impetuous feelings confession was a relief. 

“If you knew,” resumed the other, “ how my last few weeks 
have been spent, you would not blame, but pity me. My dear 
. Tol. 11. 11 
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Walter, there is a wretchedness that shuns even its nearest 
friend: but let us talk ot* yourself. 1 have made your going to Sir ' 
George a sufficient favor, and taken upon myself all the needful 
arrangements. Your salary is high; you are to have apartments 
in the house; and to be the autocrat of the library, where 1 
shrewdly suspect your reign will be undistuibed.” 

How kind you are!” whispered his listener. * 

** And now, will you dress?” said Courtenaye; “for 1 have 
promised to take you to breakfast with Sir George. He is impa¬ 
tient to secure you, and we arc to be in Spring Gardens by two 
o'clock. He will expect us; for 1 am, what he calls, ‘ disgrace¬ 
fully punctual!' ” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the ancestral presence of the dead 
Sits a lone power; a veil upon the head. 

Stem with the terror of an unseen dread. 

It sitteth cold, immutable, and still, 

Girt with eternal consciousness of ill, 

And strong and silent as its own dark will. 

We are the victims of its iron rule, 

I'he warm and beating human heart its tool. 

And man immortal, god-like, but its fool. 

The church clock struck two, an example followed, during 
the next quarter of an hour, by half a dozen timepieces, as Cour¬ 
tenaye and his companion entered the room where Sir George 
Kingston, half dressed, half lounged, the morning away. The 
walls were hung with damask, of a rich Indian red; he used to 
contend, that pale colors were a mistake in a sombre atmosphere 
like that of England. 

«« Very well to subdue the glowing noon of Italy with your 
cold sea-green, but here we need a little interior crimson, to re¬ 
mind us that there is such a thing as warmth in the world.” 

Several pictures, all representing human and beautiful life, 
hung round: and china and toys, that a lady might have envied, 
were scattered about. The windows looked over the park, and 
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were filled with exotics; while panes of colored glass threw 
’ rainbow gleams of coloured light over the alabaster vases, and 
one or two exquisite statues. The breakfast-table was drawn to 
the open casement; and, in the large arm-chair beside, was La- 
vinia, dressed fancifully, somewhat over richly for the morning, 
but looking botli picturesque and handsome. Sir George was 
*hrown, at full length, on the sofa; a small table, covered with 
books, drawn close tow'ar<ls him; among which, the plays, poems, 
and pamphlets of Maynard were conspicuous. 

Punctual to (he moment!” exclaimed he: “ what a bad heart, 
Courtenayc, you must have! I can understand no other motive 
for a man’s being punctual, but a desire of putting all the rest of 
the world to shame.” 

“ I had no such magnificent motive,” replied Norbourne, 
smiling; " my only one was to introduce Mr. Maynard to you.” 

“ I can forgive punctuality in such a cause,” said Sir George, 
with his most courteous manner; “ but [ rather feel,” glancing at 
the table, “as if I were renewing my acquaintance with an old 
friend, than making a new one.” 

Walter coiihl not but feel gratified by such a reception. 

“ I need not,” continued his host, “ present you to the Lavinia, 
she being your own especial creation. Pray, did you make your 
‘Coquette’ for her?” 

“Say, rathcM',” interrupted the actress, “that I made it for 
him. Put that reminds me th.it our parts are to be cast in the 
new opera (o-<lay: mine is to be all sweetness and simplicity!” 

“ Nay,” said Mr. Courtenaye, “ do not leave us so soon!” 

I cannot aftord,” said slie, laughing, “ to lose a single air or 
grace on y»ur account. What is the homage of three cavaliers, 
compared with that of half the town?” and, rising from her scat, 
she left the room, humming one of those delicious airs, which af¬ 
terwards madj the Beggars* Opera so popular. 

“ That last speech,” exclaimed Sir George, 

‘ Might serve as motto to all womankind;* 

it is the much and the many for which they care!” 

“ I am amazed,” interrupted Norbourne, “ to hear you say so; 
you, who have so many devoted to you, and you only!” 

“That is the very reason they are devoted; if 1 had only my¬ 
self lo ofief, who would caie for that? but when the triumph is 
over half a dozen rivals, even my unworthy self becomes an ob¬ 
ject of consideration! It is not,” continued Kingston, “that 
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they wish so much to have me themselves^ as to take me away 
from others I” 

“ Do you never,” asked Walter, “ fear the fate of Orpheus?”, 

“Oh! that,” replied Sir George, languidly, “was merely an 
allegory of my actual existence. I, literally, am torn to piecesj 
I sliall be obliged to marry some day, by way of protection! 

* Ay, there are moments when my thoughts disclose 
A dreadful moment, dark with future woes!” 

at present, however, I have no intention of allowing any woman 
to carry so selfish a design into execution!” 

“ ‘ Hold were her deed who sought in ehains to bind 
The great destroyer of half womankind!*” 

• 

replied Courtenaye. 

“ Keully we ought not to broach such melancholy subjects,” 
exclaimed Sir George, “my spirits are not eijual to them of.a 
morning. Here, La Fleiil bring some champagne, and do let us 
talk of something less alarming! Have you read Pope’s fast 
three books of the ‘ Odyssey?’ ” 

“Yes,” answered Maynard, to whom the question was ad¬ 
dressed; “Pope reverses the former system of writing: the an¬ 
cients traced their characters in wax, but bis arc transcribed in 
honey!” 

“ Wh it diverts me the most,” continued Sir George, “ is, Ulys¬ 
ses being always called ‘ the much enduring man.’ After all his 
ten years of wandering are past, pleasantly cnougli, the greater 
portion of them being spent with Circe and Calypso--to be sure, 
it was rather tiresome staying so long with the last—how he must 
have enjoyed his flirtation with the Phoenician princess!” 

“Certainly, this is a new view to take of Ujysscs!” replied 
Courtenaye. 

“The truth is always a novelty,” returned Kingston; “but 
I have always considered the patient Ulysses, the model of a 
classical coquette: you may get many useful hints from his ca¬ 
reer.” 

“I shall go home at once,” said Norbourne, rising, “and be¬ 
gin to study the ‘ Odyssey ’ on new principles!” 

“ The blue-eyed goddess forbid that 1 should interfere with, 
any such laudable intention! but you must return to dinner,” 
said Sir Geoige, ”and then Mr, Maynard and 1 will tell you 
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how we like each other; not but what I have quite made up mj 
• mind on the subject.” 

The next hour was devoted to making a favorable impression 
on his secretary during their tite-a-tete, and in this he complete¬ 
ly succeeded. Waller could scarcely help being pleased with 
the graceful flattery of his host, which, to nim, seemed to be so 
wholly without motive; but, to be popular, was Sir George’s 
passion; moreover, he fully intended to use Maynard’s talents to 
the utmost, and he knew enough of human nature to know, that 
when we serve those we like, the service is well performed. 
He showed the stranger to his rooms, attended to several mi¬ 
nute arrangements for his comfort, and ended by showing him 
into the library, where every luxury of literature was lavished. 

And now,’’ said he, balancing himself on one of the tables, 
*' as I intend wc are to be friends, 1 must tell you my faults: or, 
rather, my fault. Do you remember what some one wrote over 
the grave of Madame la Duchesse d’Orleans! ‘ Ci-git Voisivetiy 
idleness being the mother of all the vices, these said vices being 
all very accurately represented by her daughters. I do not 
know whether idleness has been quite so productive with me, 
but 1 know that it is iny besetting sin; I hate being obliged to 
do any thing; I want you to do every thing that 1 ought; to 
write for me, think for me, feel forme?” 

“I perceive,” exclaimed Maynard, laughing, *Mhat mine is 
not to be a sinecure oflice!” 

" Oh,” returned the other, “you may always leave, at least, 
half undone of whatever I ask you to do; I only make an ex¬ 
ception in favor of my love-letters, there you may do a little 
more: in fiosc sort of affairs, it is always safe to exaggerate!” 

“ You do not mean to say,” exclaimed the secretary, looking 
the surprise he felt, “ that 1 am to write your love-letters!,’ 

“ IntWed I^do!” answered Sir George; “you will find it a 
great deal more amusing, than if I wanted you to write either 
pamphlets or speeches. The fact is, that I am too good an ac¬ 
tor, to succeed as an author. 1 do assure you, that when en 
acme, 1 am often surprised at my own readiness of resource, but 
1 need stimulus. 1 cannot sit down by myself, and fill four sides 
of paper, which said time might be so much more amusingly em¬ 
ployed; no, life is not long enough to write letters.” 

“But how,” cried Walter, “can I possibly know what to 
say?’’ 

“ You must invent!” replied the other: “ fancy that you arc m 
love with the lady yourself!” 

U* 
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Bat what I might like to say, may or may not suit the cir^ 
cumstances.” 

“ Oh,” said Sir George, “ I shall eve you the outline, but the 
filling up must rest with yourself. There, sit down in that arm¬ 
chair; love-letters should always be written in a comfortable po¬ 
sition.” 

Walter obeyed; and drawing towards him the mother-of-pearl. 
inkstand, prepared to begin. 

“1 have only three atfairs,” continued Kingston, “on my 
hands at present, of sufficient importance to warrant my com¬ 
mitting pen, ii\k, and paper, which always appears to me an ex¬ 
pedient to be reserved for the last extremity of vine grande pas¬ 
sion, To one only of these do I propose drawing your attention 
this morning.” 

He opened an embroidered portfolio; and, from its perfumed 
depths, took out a letter, which he began to read aloud. In¬ 
voluntarily, Walter became interested; there was an earnest 
sadness, and a poetry about it, which spoke no common writer.. 

“ You see,” said Sir George, throwing it down on the table 
for Walter to see if he liked it, though it never even entered into 
Maynard’s head to look at it, “ there is scope for your genius. 
She is romantic—clever—needs excitement; ami, therefore, 
flavors her afiection with a handsome seasoning of remorse. 1 
shall expect a master-piece from you to-night; till then adieu, 
and pray feel as much at home with me, as 1 do with you. By 
the by,” added he, turning back from the door, “ be sure you fill 
the paper; women judge of the strength of your attacliment by 
the length of your letters. 

Walter drew the papers towards him; at first h« hesitated, 
but the pride c)f art gradually arose. Tlic letter soon became 
mere matter of composition; it was written, the- writer fully 
satisfied with his own impassioned eloquence, and then putaside 
for Sir George’s approval. This completed, Walter leant back in 
his chair, and gave way to a pleasant wonder at the change in 
his own situation. In the morning he had scarcely known \^ich 
way to turn;—poor, harasseil, overworked. Now, he had a 
luxurious homej a certain salary, and might work little or much, 
as he pleased. 

“What a’ folly,” exclaimed he, “are our own exertions; 
every thing depends upon a lucky chance in this world!” 

Walter was wrong; but 1 own I tremble at the fatality which 
sometimes seems to hang over our slightest actions. How often 
do we find ourselves involved in sudden misery and unhappinessi. 
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circumstances over which we have no control! and we ask 
•bitterly, “What have I done to deserve this?” Not in this 
world will be the answer! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

RETURN TO COURTENAYE HALL. 

Ah! never another dream can be 
Like that caily dream of oura, 

When Hope, like a child, lay down to sleep 
Amid the folded flowers. 

But Hope has wakened since, and wept 
Itself, like a rainbow, away; 

And the flowers have faded, and fallen around. 

We have none for a wreath to-day. 

• Now, Truth has taken the place of hope, 

And our hearts are like winter' hours; 

Little has after life been worth 
That early dream of ours. 

Change is the universal prescription for a wounded spirit. 
“ It will do you so inucli good,” is the constant remark. Per¬ 
haps it may^ but how reluctant is any one who is suffering 
mentally, to try it! There is an irritation about secret and sub¬ 
dued sorrow, which peculiarly unfits you for exertion; you are 
discontented with all that is around you, and yet you shrink from 
altcr^ition; it is too much trouble; you do not feel in yourself even 
energy enough for the ordinary demands of life. 

This was the case of Norbourne Courtenaye. The morning 
after her conversation with Miss Churchill, Lady Marchmont 
had written a note, stating its result, to Lord Norbourne, who 
had placed the note in his neplievv’s hands. Norbourne, for 
his uncle’s sake, made a strung efibrt to appear indifferent; and, 
by a tacit consent, the plan was never miulc a subject of dis¬ 
course between them again. But he suffered keenly and deep¬ 
ly; the more so, because it was no longer a duty to subdue his 
regrets. He had, and did, love Ethel, wholly and fondly; he 
felt that he •could never love another, and he shrunk from the so¬ 
litude of his own heart. 

It had been, for some time, necessary for him to visit the 
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Hall, and yet he had delayed his going. He shrunk from all 
that it would recall; he shrunk from change, because he feU 
that monotony was a resource. On his arrival, his mother was 
startled to see how ill he looked; but people who reside entirely 
in the country, are apt to lay a great deal to London, of wbicn 
that poor, dear, ill-used city, is completely innocent. She never 
doubted that a little fresh country air would quite restore him; 
and when she saw him, as usual, pass the great part of every 
day out of doors, she was, for the time, quite satisfied. 

Time was to woik wonders; and, at least, it accustomed her 
to the change that had at first appeared so startling in his appear¬ 
ance. But could she have seen the listless manner in which he 
wandered through the woods, the carelessness with which he 
would fling himself on the damp grass, her natural anxiety would 
have been alive even to agony. I believe that one great reason 
why the suffering of the mind is so often followed by suffering 
of the body is, that we are so indifferent about it, that we do not 
care to take even those ordinary precautions which are taken al¬ 
most unconsciously in general. There is nothing in life worth 
attention, not even ourselves. 

One evening, lost in one of those melancholy reveries which 
had become his chief occupation, Norbournc lingered too late on 
the banks of his favorite lake. The twilight had been one of 
unusual beauty; the rich crimson, which had kindled the waters 
with transitory radiance, died gradually into faint violet, and the 
whispering of the leaves had sank into a deep silence, unbroken 
even by the distant sheep-bell, which had been one of the latest 
sounds. It was the dark quarter of the moon; but the stars 
came out, one after another, upon the cloudless heaven; those 
stars, sad and soft, which have so much fanciful, and so little 
real, sympathy with eardi: not in their pure, calm light, can the 
destinies of life be written. Never had Norbourne felt more 
lonely; there were a thousand thoughts and fancies gushing at 
his heart, which he longed to share, but which must now remain 
for ever unshared. He looked back to his hurried and feverisli 
life in London, and felt liow much happier was the one that he 
bad formerly planned4o himself. With Ethel for his companion, 
he would have desired no happiness beyond his own hearth, no 
sphere of utility beyond his native hills. 

The evening wore away, and the long grass w'as silvery with 
dew; the consequence was whut might have been expected,^ 
next dajr he was laid up with a violent cold; and the fever soon 
ran so high, that delirium came on;, and before three days were 
past, his life hung upon a thread. 
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Mrs. Courtenaje hung over him in silent despair; and despair 
•increased by all that escaped from his lips during the delirium of 
'fever. Till the present moment, Mrs. Couitenaye had believed 
that her son’s attachment had been merely a boyish passion; eager 
and romantic at the time, but leaving no after-trace on the cha- 
ractcr. The delicate silence that he had observed on the sub¬ 
ject, tended to confirm this impression; but now that the heart 
was on the lips, uncurbed, and unconscious, the secret of that 
heart became her own. lie spoke of Ethel continually; entreat¬ 
ed her to forgive him; deprecated her coldness; and implored 
her to retract her refusal. 

In putting aside the various ])apers that were about him when 
taken ill, Ladv Marchmont’s note fell into her hands. She read 
it, among others, requiring immediate answer, little, till then, 
supposing that it liad been kept, with all the bitterness of memory, 
for months. Its CJintents were as follow:— 

“Dkau Loud Nohiiouune, — I regret having to communicate 
w'hat has been tlic result of my conversatitm with Miss Churchill; 
I am afraid that all women are a little unforgiving, when the in¬ 
constancy of a lover is to be pardoned. 1 see clearly that no- 
lliing will induce her to listen to Mr. Courtena^c. Ethel is gen¬ 
tle and timiil, but there is, also, a degree of iirmiicss, for wnich 
I did not give her credit. The sooner the mutter is put an end 
to, the belter. Life presents too brilliant an aspect to Mr. Cour- 
teiiayc, not to console him for a single disappointment; that it 
may be his last, is the sinceie wish of one who is, 

“Most sincerely 

“Your obliged 

" “ ifliNHIETTA.” 

The note dropped from Mrs. Courtenaye’s hand. What! then 
her son had still cherished his old attaciimcnl! He had ollered, 
and been refused I 'Fherc was that in her own nature, which 
sympathized with the pride, fur such she held to be the motive, 
dictating the refusal. Then, resentment for her son’s suffering 
became the predominant feeling. This could not last; and, for 
the first time, she thought what Ethel’s sorrow might have been 
—sorrow that migid well turn to after bitterness. 

To find that you have been deceived, where you trusted so en¬ 
tirely; trifled with, where all your deepest and sweetest emotions 
had been called into liTe, is the most acute—the most enduring 
sdrrQw of wfiich that life is capable. Mrs. Courtenaye started to 
think that she had never considered the matter in this light be¬ 
fore. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE SICK-ROOM. 

’Tis midnight, and a starry shower 
"Weeps its bright tears o’er life and flower; 

Sweet, silent, beautiful the night. 

Sufficing for her own delight. 

But other ligiUs than sky and star. 

From } otidei' casement gleam afar; 

’I'he lump subdued to the heart’s gloom 
Of suffering, and of sorrow’s room. 

Since the commencement of her son’s illness, Mrs. Courtenaye 
had never quitted his bed-side, but when exhausted nature forced 
her to take that repose from which she shrunk. To-night she 
took her accuslnined place; for, during the night, no vigilance 
could satisfy her hut her own: any eye but hers might close in 
momentary forgetfulness. 

Down she sat, the lamp lighted, but its flame carefully screened 
from the sick inan's face. The little table beside, supplied with 
all that could be needed, was at her side; her rosary in her hand, 
and again she began another vigil. Norbourne had at length fal¬ 
len into a heavy sleep, and every hope hung on the state in which 
he might awaken from it. Mrs. Cuurtenaye could scarcely re¬ 
strain herself from starting up in agony, when she thought on 
what the morrow might bring forth. The room was dark, but 
she was accustomed to its dim light, and there was not a feature 
in that white face—white us the pillow on which it rested—in 
which the slightest change was not distinctly visible to her. She 
rose, and bent over the sleeper: tliere was suinetlpng in the utter 
helplessness of sickness that reminded her of infancy. A lapse 
of years went by, and she did not see the young man laid before 
her, but the little child, that loved no one but herself, whose 
whole world was fashioned by herself; she felt that her whole life 
had been devoted to him; and yet, had her object been accom¬ 
plished? was he happy? aniHhe answer seemed to come, cold and 
distinct on her ear—No! 

Mrs. Courtenaye had never forgiven her husband the decep-, 
tion, or rather the thoughtlessness, that marked his conduct to¬ 
wards her. From the moment that she became aware of her. 
real position, a feeling of mingled dislike and coldness arose,. 
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which no kindness, not even submission, on his part, ever soft- 
r 4 »e(l again. She was at once humiliated and embittered; but 
the warm heart, and the strong mind, must have an object; and 
her energies, equally with her affections, had concentrated them¬ 
selves on her son. 

In urging his marriage with Constance, she had been actuated, 
quite as much by consideration for him, as for herself; but now 
it appeared to her only selfishness; she iiad urged him on her 
own account. Of an unyielding and severe nature herself, she 
had exaggerated Lord Norbourne’s determination, who certainly 
would never have acted upon the knowledge he possessed; but 
now she only thought of how tier entreaties had wrought with 
her son. She cleared the mist that had gathered before her sight, 
and looked long and earnestly on the face of the patient. There 
were symptoms of recovery not to be mistaken; the feverish flush 
had died away, and the breathing was regular; she ventured to 
touch the forehead with her lips, it was cool, and the pulse was 
subdued. Again she resumed tier seat, but tlie expression of her 
countenance was changed; the working of some strong emotion 
was in the troubled lines of her mouth. Gradually, the fine 
features settled into a lofty and resolute composure; the eyes, 
large and dark, filled with a light, spiritual and calm. She rest¬ 
ed the crucifix on the table; and, kneeling before it, was, for 
some moments, absorbed in earnest prayer. She clasped her 
hands, and raised them towards heaven, when her devotion was 
disturbed by the faint movements of the invalid. She sprang to 
the bedside in a moment; Norbourne was just awaking, llis 
eyes.slowly unclosed; and, for the first time for many days, he 
was sensible Hie saw her bending over him; and the first faint 
words of returning consciousness were,*— 

“ My mother! my dear mother!’’ 
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CHAPTER XL. 

LADY MARCHMONT’s JOURNAL. 

We might have been!—these arc but common words, 

And yet they make the sum of life’s bewailing; 

Tliey are the echo of those finer cliords, 

WJiose music life deplores when unavailing.— 

We might have been! 

Alas! how different from what we arc. 

Hud we but known the bitter path before us! 

But feelings, hopes, and fancies, left afar, 

What in the wide, bleak world can e’er restore us?— 

We might have been! 

It is now a fortnight since I have seen him! IIow often have 
I wished that he had been one of our party here; and yet but for 
this absence, 1 should never have had his lettcM's; 1 should 
never have known him as I now do. What a world of thought 
and of feeling have they not revealed! Till now, I never did 
him justice. I have sometimes thought him, in conversation, 
too merely amusing; too ready to laugh at enthusiasm,—at 
what is most true and generous in our nature. How wrong I 
was! wit, with him, was only the sparkle of the waters which 
hide precious things in the depths below. 1 can enter into the 
sensitiveness which is fain to keep that which it prizes roost 
dearly, hidden from a cold and mocking world. ]• enter com¬ 
pletely into his scorn of our present state of society, so false, so 
mean; and yet I was scarcely prepared for this dark misan¬ 
thropy, which dissects so unsparingly, .and throws its cold search¬ 
ing light, into all the miserable retreats of our small vanities 
and absurd pretensions. 

How false we arc, how unkind! 1 do not find that I can 
(juite force myself to follow in the track of his glorious aspira¬ 
tions for the future, but how I respect him for the belief! Will * 
the time ever come, when *1000 will feel that the mind and the 
heart must work in concert, and that we must look around and 
afar for our happiness; that our great mistake has been, the 
narrow circle to which we are content to limit good.^ Alas!* 
there is a weight upon my spirits; my wings are of wax, they 
melt in the effort that would seek the heavens. But much of 
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this originates in my own peculiar position: it is a hard one, 
apd a false one! 

1 love Sir George Kingston; love him with all that is most 
tender in my feelings, most generous in my thoughts. I could 
be happy only to know his happiness. Had we met in earlier 
years my existence would at once have found its object; there 
would not have been this perpetual struggle between myself 
and my circumstances. Too late do 1 find that affection is wo¬ 
man’s only element; to love, to look up, is her destiny; and, if 
unfulfilled, nothing can supply its place. Life has no real busi¬ 
ness for her beyond the sweet beating of her own heart dwell¬ 
ing in the shadow of another’s. She may crowd her days with 
gaiety, variety, and what are called amusements; she will do so 
only to find their insufficiency. She needs the strength of duty, 
and the interest of affection. But I—1 tremble at my happiness! 
my life is a struggle with my feelings and my circumstances! 
Sometimes 1 wish that 1 had never seen him, and then 1 have 
not courage to deny myself what has been such an unutterable 
source of enjoyment. 

It is strange, but 1 love him best in his absence! then my im¬ 
agination creates all that it wishes; all that I admire in him grows 
the richer for memory’s setting: then 1 can imagine an existence 
that enables me to show my utter devotion witnout a fault. I 
start back with sudden horror, when 1 remember what even he 
may think of me. The love which should be my pride, the dearest 
hope which earth can raise to heaven, to me is degradation and 
misery. The dXjceit that 1 practise towards Lord Marchmont 
.sinks me to his ooii level. J despise him: alas! I should rather 
despise m 3 »^>elf. 

She dung the pen down, and began to pace the room with those 
hurried steps which so often indicate the troubled mind, the in¬ 
ward suffering—fear, mingled with remorse: there was, uncon¬ 
fessed even to herself, a still and hushed dread that the worst was 
yet to come. Lady Marchmont already began to shrink from 
the future. 


VoL. If. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

DISCOVERY. 

Who, that had looked on her that morn. 

Could dream of all her heart had borne ^ 

Her cheek was red, but who could know 
*Twas flushing with the strife below ^ 

Her eye was bright, but who could tell 
It shone with tears she strove to quelH 
Her voice was gay, her step was light, 

And beaming, beautiful, and bright: 

It was as if life could confer 
Notliing but happiness on her. 

Ah! who could think that all so fair 
Was semblance, and but misery there! 

“ I CANNOT understand the cause of Sir George Kingston’s 
not calling this morning; he knows that I am returned to 
town:” and a flush of haughty anger colored Lady Marchmont’s 
brow; but the colour deepened w'hen she looked at the time-piece, 
and had been expecting liim for hours. How many changes had 
passed over licr mind during that time! At first, there had been 
only that intense and passionate delight which fills the very soul 
at the thought of seeing a beloved object. Gradually came on 
the wonder of the loving heart, that any thing in the world could 
induce him to delay such happiness. Then thoughts, less" en¬ 
tirely of eager and uncalculating aflection, intervened:—the 
flattered and spoiled beauty was surprised that she should be 
kept waiting. But mortification was of short endurance. Hen¬ 
rietta felt too deeply for small vanity, she soon- grew anxious; 
and if there be one torture which the demons, who delight in hu¬ 
man misery, might rejoice to indict, it is the anxious suspense of 
love acting upon an imaginative temperament. It is extraordi¬ 
nary the power of creation with vvhicn the mind seems suddenly 
endowed, and only to suppose the worst. Death, sickness, crime, 
misfortune,—rthese are tbe*images which start upon the solitude 
made fearful with their presence. But there mingled among them', 
for Lady Marchmont, a spectre darker than the rest—remorsc*> 
Whatever sorrow might be hanging over her head, and her pun¬ 
ishment might be greater than she could bear, she bitterly ac- 
knowl^dgeu that it would be just. 
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• At this moment a note was brought in, its perfume reached her 
before itself. She knew it M^as from Sir George. 

• Any answer?” asked she, with a careless coldness, belied by 
her Inhislied cheek and trembling hand, 

“ None,” replied the servant; and Lady Marchmont was left 
alone: only then had she courage to open it. It contained a few 
hasty lines:— 

**IIow have I offended you? Twice have I called this morn¬ 
ing, and each time you have been peremptorily denied. What 
unknown crime, Henrietta—if I dare still call you so—have I 
committed? Shall you be at Lady Townshend’s masked ball to¬ 
night? In the course of the evening I shall send you some flowers; 
1 implore you to wear them. Not but what I should know you 
under any disguise; still wear them as a sign, that I may hear my 
fate from your lips. Till then, as through life, 

Your devoted Servant, 

George Kingston.” 

Lady Marchmont read the note in mute astonishment. She 
clasped her hands for a moment tightly together, and the blood 
sprang from the bitten lip; she then slowly but calmly, ap¬ 
proached the tabic and rang the hand bell. The servant imme¬ 
diately appeared. 

“Did you misunderstand my orders?” said she. “I desired 
Mademoiselle Cecilc to say, that I should be at home this morn- 
jng.. 

The manp appeared a little embarrassed, and replied with 
some hesitation:—“Lord Marchmont has, perhaps, forgotten 
to tell your ladyship that he gave the porter a list of names, in¬ 
cluding all thosp who were henceforth never to be admitted; and 
it so happens, your ladyship, that the list includes almost all who 
have called to-day.” 

“ If such were Lord Marchmont’s orders, of course they are 
also mine,” replied Henrietta, with desperate calmness. 

The man left the room, and she sank back, pale and cold, on 
the sofa; but her agony was too great for fainting. There 
eould be but one motive for Lord Marchmont’s conduct; and 
jet she felt almost grateful to him. He had not exposed her to 
general comment; Sir George Kingston was only excluded 
' Among others. She had not given him credit for much deli- 
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cacy; it touched her to the heart;, she felt capable of any Baevt- 
fice to repay it. 

At that moment she heard Lord Marchmont’s step upon the 
stairs. A world of aj^ony was in the next few moments; every 
slow and heavy step of her husband fell, like a death blow, upon 
Henrietta’s car. The door opened, and she cowered among the 
cushions of the couch. Slie had resolved to confess all, to im¬ 
plore his pardon, to submit never to see Sir George again; but - 
now the words died upon her lips, and there she leant, pale and 
breathless, wdth what just seemed to herself strength to hear the 
worst, and then die upon the spot. She had not courage to look 
up. Lord Marchmont approached in his usual deliberate man¬ 
ner, seated himself in an arm chair opposite, and said,— 

“I have some more than usually pleasant intelligence this 
morning—intelligence I was not authorized to communicate till 
within the last hour.” 

Henrietta could scarcely believe her ears: there was any thing 
but anger or jealousy in the tones of his voice; and when, at 
last, she ventured to catch his eye, there was only his usual calm 
expression of self-complacency. 

‘*1 have just seen,” continued he, *‘Sir Robert Walpole, who 
has honoured me with a long and confidential conversation. I 
now completely comprehend his views.” 

Bewildered as Henrietta felt, the quotation from the old bal¬ 
lad rose to her memory when she heard Lord Marchmont talk 
of comprehending Sir Robert’s views,— 

“ But what’s impossible cannot be, 

And never, never comes to pass;” 

but she preserved a discreet silence, and his lordship conti- 
tinued:— 

“Our admirable and patriotic minister has agreed with me in 
the necessity of drawing our party as much together as possible. 
An immense deal may be done by conciliation; and I have pro¬ 
mised Sir Robert to give a series of splendid entertainments.” 

The fact was, that Walpole had been in utter despair what to . 
do with their new acquisition, he was so useless in every way. 
At length Lord Norbournc started the brilliant idea of making him 
dinner-giver to their party. People forgive their host being a 
bore, when the fact is all but concealed by champagne and veni¬ 
son. 

“It is fortunate,added Lord Marchmont, “that I am not* 
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jbalouSf or 1 should have been quite alarmed at Sir Robert’s eu- 
logiuins on your beauty.” 

/*! am much obliged,” said the countess, coldly, who was 
turning in her mind the best way of introducing tlie interdicted 
list. * 

Lord Marchmont saved her the trouble. " I quite forgot to 
see you this morning before I went out. Let me tell you now, 
while 1 tliink of it, that I gave the porter a list, this morning, of 
every one of our acquaintance who had the least leaning to the 
other side, that, in future, they might not obtain admittance;” so 
saying, he gave his wife also a list of names. “ I copied them 
out fur you, that you, might avoid them in public.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Henrietta, “you have included all the 
pleasantest people that we know: many, too, of your oldest ac¬ 
quaintances.” 

“1 cannot,” said his lordship, with a solemn air, “allow my 
own feelings to interfere with my duty to my country: but 1 
know that you do nut understand these things. You must,” said 
he, pausing on the threshold of the door, “ be content to obey,” 

“Obey!” muttered Henrietta, with a scornful sneer, as she 
sank back on the sofa. Still she felt too sad for scorn long to 
be tlie predominant emotion; and she yielded to the sadness-— 
it was an atonement. That night she resolved to sec Sir George 
Kingston, and bid him farewell for ever. 


•12* 
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CHAPTER XLH. 

THE MASKED BALL. 

Life is made up of vanities—so small, 

So mean, the common histoiy of (be day,—> 

That mockery seems the sole philosophy. 

Then some stern truth starts np—cold, sudden, strange; 

And we are taught wliat life is by despair:— 

The toys, the trifles, and the petty cares, 

Melt into nothingness—we know their worth; 

The heart avenges every careless thought, 

And makes us fed that fate is terrible. 

Amid the many mirrors called into requisition by Lady Towns- 
hend’s/e7c, not one gave back a lovelier likeness than that which 
reflected the face and form of Lady Marchmont. Slie was 
dressed after a picture which had impressed her imagination from 
a child, in her uncle’s collection. It was called “ The Enchant¬ 
ress;” but the real name, for it was obviously a portrait, and that 
of the artist, had long since been forgotten. The style of cos¬ 
tume was peculiar and striking; but it suited the present as much 
as it had done the former wearer. The robe was of black velvet, 
fitting tight to the shape, witli large, loose, hanging sleeves, iinctl 
with scarlet silk. Round the waist was a rope of pearls, from 
which liung large tassels; and the deep border was of various co¬ 
lors, forming an Etruscan pattern of small strange characters. 

There were no ornaments on the neck and arms; indeed. Lady 
Marchmont had used up the principal of hers to form the curious 
head-dress of the picture. 'Phe hair was formed^ into one thick 
braid, which went round and round the head: amid the folds of this 
was wound a serpent of precious stones, whose head, formed of 
rubies and diamonds, rose out of the knot behind, and made a 
sort of crest. Two little wings, about the size of a butterfly’s, 
were on either side of the serpent’s head; and the brilliants, of* 
which they were composedf caught every ray of passing light. 

At her side'was a bouquet of red and white roses, they had 
been sent thgt evening, \yith one single line,—“ I hope and I 
fear!” i 7 ; ■ , • ’ 

The poet who first likened his mistress’ eyes to the midnight*, 
must have gazed on such orbs as those of that young and lovely. 
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di^untess. There was the moonlight—clear, melancholy, and 
spiritual; but there was also the shadow of the coming storm— 
the radiance that is of the meteor, and the darkness tjiat is of 
thKcloud. There was a troubled and unquiet brightness in those 
dark black eyes, which revealed the pcissionate workings of the 
fevered spirit and the beating heart. The cheek was flushed to 
the richest crimson; and there was that quiver about the muscles 
of the mouth which bctrJiys, more than any other external sign, 
the subdued emotion. 

Henrietta was under the influence of strong excitement; every 
nerve had been overstrained during the day, and they were now 
braced with the forced composure of a desperate resolve. She 
was too agitated to rest: more than once she opened a volume, 
but only to close it hastily again without reading a single line; 
and then, starting from her scat, she resumed her hasty walk up 
and down the room. 


The chair being announced, she fastened on her mask, and 
drew her domino round her, it not being her intention to display 
her splendid and fantastic costume till supper, when all the 
guests were expected to unmask. On lier entrance into the ball¬ 
room, she drew her dark cnvelo|)c more closely round; but in her 
hand there were the red and while roses. 

“ Ah, I needed not those signal flowers,” said a low, sweet 
voice; and, garbed as a Spaniard, which suited wtII with his 
stately figure, Sir George Kingston came to her side. She took 
his arm in silence; all she iiad intended to say seemed like the 
words of a dream; for a few, a very few, moments she could be 
alive to nothing but the happiness ot his presence. 

Love hgfj to every one its separate emotions; but there is one 
sensation common to all—the hurried, conlused pleasure, which 


puts every thing else aside, of meeting. 

Lady Marchmont Iveard none of the voices around her, saw 
nothing of th'e glittering crowd; her eyes were fixed on the 
ground. She did not venture to look at her companion; and yet 
her whole being was absorbed in Ins. While away from him she 
had framed her discourse, she had arranged the many reasons of 
farewell, she had convinced with argument, she had subdued him 
with entreaty; and now that she was at his side, what did she 
say?—nothing! and is not this a common case? Who gyer said 
one half of all that seemed in absence so easy to say? 

- The rooms at Lady Townsliend’s were much crowded, and 
thei4 was something very odd in the quaint and strange looking 
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figures that were assembled. Princesses, nuns, knights, pilgrim^^ 
bandits, and monks, mixed together with a superb defiance of the 
historical truths of costume that would have driven an antiquary 
mad. 

But there always is in inj mind something at once ludicrous 
and mournful in a crowd congregated fur the purpose of amuse¬ 
ment. What discontent, what vanity, move the complicated 
wheels of the social machine I There are many pleasures that 
one can comprehend, and even go the length of admitting, that 
they arc worth some trouble in endeavouring to obtainj but the 
mania of filling your house with guests of whom you know little, 
and for whom you care nothing, is only less incomprehensible 
than why they shoubl be at the trouble of coming to you. 

The Arabs of tlie desert, who gallier beneath the shadow of the 
palm-tree to listen to some tale of wild enchantment, have an ac¬ 
tual pleasure. The moonlight shows their dark eyes kindling 
with eager enjoyment, as they hear how the w'arrior gained his 
beautiful maiden at last. But this is not the case with our mo¬ 
dern assemblings; no one can accuse them of wearing faces of 
eager enjoyment. They arc blane and languid: to-morrow they 
will admit how tired timy were of the party of the previous night; 
but tlic admission is made on their way to another. 

Lady Townshend’s /(?7c was no exception to the general rule, 
excepting, perhaps, that a masquerade, by having a character for 
wit to support, is a little more wearisome, by being more forced 
than any thing else. 

Lady Mary Wortley, who was there in her pretty oriental 
dress, accurate IVoni the gold embroidered slippers to the sprig 
of jessamine in her plaited hair, thouglit it rather more tiresome 
than usual; for, by ill luck. Lord Marchmont had stationed him¬ 
self at her side; and for a dull man to attempt persiftage, is more 
than mortal patience can endure. Glancing round, she saw Lady 
Marchmont and Sir George Kingston, whom her quick eye had 
recognised at once, enter a balcony which looked towards the 
garden. 

“I tell you, beau masque,’^ said her ladyship, “you are wast¬ 
ing time upon me (hat miglit be much better bestowed. There 
is Sir George Kingston busy making love to your wife. Don*t 
you think that'you bad better* look a little after her?” 

“ Oh, I am not at all alarmed,’* replied Lord Marchmont. 

“Well,” replied Lady Mary, “ there is some Chri^ian chari¬ 
ty left in this wicked world. It is quite charming of you to<de- 
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vAe yourself to the amusement of the town as you do. Why, 
•every body is laughing at your blindness.” 

How very ridiculous!” exclaimed he. 

*^Is Lord Marchmont talking of himself?” asked a mask be¬ 
hind: but while ius lordship turned round to discover who was 
his new tormentor. Lady Mary effccled her escape; and Lord 
Marchmont, finding himself near no one that he knew, began to 
"consider whether he might not as well follow her advice. 

Lady Mary’s had been just a random assertion only thrown 
out to get rid of a wearisome companion; and yet to what im¬ 
portant consequences it led! But it is the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of guilt, it places its punishment on a chance; and that 
chance is sure to occur. 


CHAPTER XLllL 


A SCENE AT THE MASQUERADE. 


I do not say, bequeath unto my soul 
Thy memory, 1 rather ask forgetting; 

Withdraw, I pray, from me thy strong control; 

Tliough, that withdrawn, what has life worth regretting^ 
Alas! this is a miserable earth! 

* Too late, or else too soon, the heart-beat quickens: 

Hope finds too late its light was nothing worth, 

And round a dark and final vapour thickens. 

The silken folds of the crimson curtain which hung over the 
window, and a stand of odoriferous plants, almost concealed the 
balcony where Henrietta and Sir George were standing. Behind 
them were the illuminated rooms, from whence came gleams of 
light as the curtains waved to and fro; and the sound of voices, 
lost in the music, swept but softened towards them. 

Below was the garden, a scene of complete tranouillity; the 
trees were old ana thickly grown, the lights from the windows 
^sten^ed to play over their dense foliage, but not to penetrate it. 

Jllie air rose fresh and sweet, and Henrietta had taken off her 
mlisk. The face was pale as the moonlight which fell over it, 
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and her large sad eyes were raised towards Sir George, wi^li 
an expression so hopeless, so deprecating, that even he shrank ' 
from meeting them. 

“You know that I love you,” said she, in a low, faint whis¬ 
per,—“ love you as those love who have but a single object on 
which the affections can fix. 1 love you miserably, despe¬ 
rately!” 

“But you love your own pride better,” exclaimed her com¬ 
panion. 

“ Pride!—ah, no!” returned Henrietta. “ I have no pride but 
in you. I could be content to be a slave, a beggar, for your 
sake. All that I ever read of iny sex’s devotion seems possible- 
nay, natural, when 1 think of what 1 feel for you. 1 should hold 
my life as nothing, could it purchase your happiness.” 

“And yet,” interrupted Sir George, you can calmly, coldly 
condemn me to the most insupportable misery.” 

“ I am very wretched,” muttered she, rather to herself than to 
him. 

“Rather say capricious and inconstant,” replied her com¬ 
panion. 

“ Alas!” replied she, “ I deserve these reproaches for having 
ever listened to you. Sir George, I have done wrong, inexcusa¬ 
bly wrong; but the hopeless, the dreary future that lies before 
me, might atone for my fault.” 

“ And so you will,” exclaimed he, “ sacrifice me for Lord 
Marchmont, whom you both despise and hate?” 

“I do despise, 1 do hate him!” returned Henrietta, bitterly; 

“ but not the less, I am his wife. Listen to me, Sir George. 1 
cannot endure the humiliation of my own reproaches; to-morrow 
1 will return your letters. I will, at least, try to avoid seeing 
you;—but, surely, that was a step.” 

“ It was only the wind in the curtain,” said Sir George, who, 
like herself, had started at some slight noise. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed she, is not this very fear degrading? Why 
should I care that my words may be overheard? Why should I 
shrink from discovery?” 

** Ah,” exclaimed her companion, “ if you loved me with but 
a shadow of the love that 1. bear towards you, you would not 
dread a little risk—it is but a little-^for my sake.” 

“ Ah,” cried Henrietta, “ do you think it is merely the conse¬ 
quence from which I shrink?” Ah, if my own heart •did but tell 
me that 1 was right, how little I should care for any thing els?!”. 
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• I care for nothing but yourself,” interrupted her companion. 

“ Have you no pity for the misery that you will inflict upon 
liter” 

Henrietta’s voice failed her, she could only wring her hands 
with a passionate gesture of entreaty. Sir George saw his ad¬ 
vantage, and continued 

“ 1 know that it is selfish to urge my happiness; but, dearest! 
sweetest! it is so wholly in your hands. But, you are pale, my 
beloved; come in from the damp air.” 

“You shall find my chair,” said Henrietta, faintly; for the 
emotion with which she had contended was becoming too much 
for her. “ [ must go home.” 

“ You have scarcely been here half an hour; but,” said he, 
making a merit of obedience, “ I will not urge your stay, I see 
that you arc not equal to it. If you did but know how I hang 
on your least look, you would not dream of depriving me even of 
but one of them.” 

The chair was soon found; and, as Sir George turned away, he 
drew a deep breatli. “ On iny honour! a grand passion is very 
fatiguing. I have half a mind to take her at her word—have 
one last scene of repentance, be convertcil and there let the mat¬ 
ter end. But—no: an unfinished conquest is almost a defeat. I 
cannot allow remorse to master love—love of which I am the ob¬ 
ject: it is not being properly appreciated: I must throw in more 
despair. ‘This do 1, oh, Athenians! for your applause,’” ex¬ 
claimed he, as he turned into his club to sec if he could find one 
or two pleasant friends for supper. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

LORD MAUCHMONt’s JEALOUSV. 

You never loved me! never cared for me! 

Had I been taken kindly to your heart, 

This present misery were all unknown: 

But I have been neglected and repelled; 

My best affections chilled or left to feed 
Upon themselves. I have so needed love, 

I should have loved you but from gratitude, 

If you had let me. 

Henrietta felt quite overcome with bodily indisposition a's 
she proceeded homewards. Her hands were feverish, her tem¬ 
ples throbbed with acute pain; she was wretched, but there was 
confusion in licr thoughts; she seemed as if it were impossible to 
dwell on any one subject for even a niomont. A dead weight was 
upon her spirits, they had been strained to the utmost. Intend¬ 
ing to lie down at once, she began unfastening the glittering bands 
of her hair even while going up stairs; but her hands sank down, 
and she stood fixed on tlic threshold as she entered. 

There sat Lord Marchmont; having broken open her writing- 
desk, he was looking over the letters; too well did his wife know 
what he would discover. The very epistle that he was reading 
she recognised at once. The contents ran thus:— 

“You say that you despise your husband, that but fov dislike you 
would forget his very existence: your high and generous nature 
avenges itself. It could have no sympathy with the true or tho 
noble if it sympathized with him. The great fault of his cha¬ 
racter must be its extreme littleness. There is not room for the 
warm blood to circulate, for the loftier emotion to expand. You 
—so sensitive, so high minded—what can you have in common 
with him?” 

The rustic of Henrietta’s dress drew his attention; he look-' 
ed up, and saw her standing, pale and motionless, on the thres¬ 
hold. 

“You are earlier than I expected, madam,” exclaimed he, 
starting up, and leading, or rather dragging, her forward, V cc*^- 
sidering in what agreeable society I left you! I am surt'. m.y • 
•house IS much honoured by your return; but you do not stay 
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.here long $ I have a great mind to turn you into the streets to¬ 
-night.” 

nenrictta felt sinking, but she did not faint; the worst was 
come, and there was that in herself which seemed to rise to 
meet it. In a better cause, what fortitude, what endurance, 
would have belonged to her nature! even humiliated, self-con- 
victed as she felt, her native pride could not quite desert her. 
Still, the blood curdled at her heart, the lip trembled; but it could 
not yet force itself to speak. 

“ And so these pretty letters are addressed to my wife,” con¬ 
tinued Lord Marchmont; “a fine return for all my kindness! 
and to see, too, what you say of me! I always knew I was a 
groat deal too good for you. But Pll tell you what, madam, all 
the town shall Know of your infamous conduct; and you shall 
pass the rest of your life in a farm-house in the country.” 

** Ah! any miserable place,” murmured Henrietta, “ so that it 
be but solitude.” 


“Where you could receive Sir George Kingston; but I will 
take care to prevent that,” interrupted he. “ I overheard all 
your conversation to-night.” 

“ If you overheard our conversation,” exclaimed Lady March- 
roont, “ you overheard also my remorse. You know that, 
though imprudent, I am not guilty; and that I was myself about 
to break oflF a correspondence, whose fault, whose folly, none 
could feel more bitterly than I did myself.” 

“ I heard all you said about me,” interrupted Lord March-, 
mont, not the least attending to what she was saying. “ I never 
knew such ingratitude! Look at your house, at ;your carriage; 
there was dothing in the world that you wanted.” 

“ Yes,” said Henrietta, “ what you never gave me—a heart. 
Lord Marchmont, I have done wrong, very wrong; but you have 
been wrong also.” 

“ Oh, yes! of course,” cried he; “ lay the blame upon me. It 
is a lucky thin^ that your uncle is dead, he would not like having 
you sent back disgraced oq his hands.” 

^ “ Thank God that he cannot know my shame and misery!” ex¬ 
claimed the countess, while the mention of her uncle brought the 
tears to her eyes; but they were not allowed to fall, they only 
‘glistened on the eye-lash. “ Lord Marchmont,” continued she, 
“^ou yourself know that I am what is called innocent; but I do 
urn for a mohient extenuate the error I have committed. But I 


•kar4l some claims on your forbearance. Ask your own heart 
■ .VpL. II. 13 
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if it has ever shown to me that affection which is woman’s best 
safety.*’ ' 

“ How am I to be made answerable for the romantic nonsense 
which Sir George Kingston has put into your head?” asked he, 
angrily. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed she, “ what I now urge I have felt ever since 
I arrived in London. You have never cared for me, or cau¬ 
tioned me against the many dangers which surrounded my vain • 
and heedless career.’’ 

“ How could I tell that you would turn out so badly?” again 
he asked. 

“ Lord Marchroont,” cried Henrietta, “ there is yet time to 
save me from utter wretchedness and crime. I am young, very 
young—forgive me, and my whole life shall be devoted to atone 
for the past, and to show my gratitude.” 

“ And,” answered he, with a sneer, “ you will take care not 
to be found out next time.” 

“ I do not deserve this,” said she. " Lord Marchmont,atyour 
feet, I implore your pardon?” and she knelt as she spoke: *‘givc 
me but one proof of your confidence, and my whole life shall 
show it has not been given in vain.” 

“ Madam,” said he, throwing her from him, “you forget how 
glad 1 shall be to get rid of you.’’ So saying, he left the room, 
and she heard him order supper as he went down stairs. 

The fact was, that Lord Marchmonthad long disliked his wife: 
he did not understand her wit, and he feared it. The very ad¬ 
miration she inspired, displeased him; it gave him an uncomfor¬ 
table feeling as to her superiority. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE LETTERS. 

It is a veaiy and a bitter hour 

When first the real disturbs the poet’s world, 

And he distrusts the future. Not for that 
Should cold despondency wei^h down the soul: 

It is a glorious gift, bright poetry. 

And should be thankfully and nobly used. 

Let it look up to heaven! 

** Iris earlier than I thought,” said Walter Maynard, as the 
sound of one of tite French clocks disturbed the gloomy reyerie 
in which he had been plunged; “ but I have not spirits to go out. 
Every day 1 feel more and more disinclined to the least exertion; 
and yet I never was in a position that demanded it more. Debts, 
difficulties, surround me on every side; and yet I cannot force 
myself to that employment which would soon release me from 
them. 

The iron has entered into my soul, and it weighs me down to 
earth. I cannot bear staying here, the office of Sir George’s se¬ 
cretary is too degrading. To what use am 1 turning the talents 
once destined to achieve such lofty purpose! 1 am applying 
them to the meanest deceits,—to gratify the miserable vanity of 
a man, as much my inferior by nature as he is niy superior by 
fortune. T cannot continue to live with Sir George; t despise 
him too thoroughly. Every day I decide on leaving him. I act 
against every sense I have of right in staying; and yet 1 lack the 
resolution to leave.** 

Walter leant his head upon his arm, and remained lost in 
thought. He did not take into consideration his shattered health; 
consumption had already begun its work, and he drooped beneath 
. its fever—that fever whose re-action is languor. But he referred 
his distaste only to the mind, which he felt was exhausted and 
depressed within. 

Few know the demands made by the imagination on those who 
are once its masters and its victims. Its exercise is so feverish, 
‘*and so exciting; the cheek burns, the pulse beats aloud, the whole 
fr&me trembles with eagerness during the progress of composition. 
fot the time you are what you create. The exliaustiQn of this 
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process is not felt till some other species of exertion makes its de¬ 
mand on the already overwrought frame, the overstrained nerves’ 
begin to discover that they have been wounded to the utmost. 
There is no strength left to bear life’s other emotions. 

Poverty, the effort made iri societyj love, fretted out of “ the 
1-ovely land of dreams,” by being often in the presence, and per¬ 
petually hearing of tiic object whose possession is hopeless;—all 
these combined to wear out Maynard’s sensitive and shrinking 
frame. Moreover, there is a time when every writer asks him¬ 
self, has he nut followed the shadow, not the substance? that his 
noblest hopes, his most earnest aspirations, have been given those 
who know not what the gift has cost. 

Fame seems afar off, and cold sunshine; and that eager readi¬ 
ness of thought, which found in the slightest thing matter for 
some graceful fancy, which at once sprang into music, seems cold 
and dead within us. 

There are times when the poet marvels how he ever wrote, and 
feels as if he never could write again. Alas! it is this world’s 
worst curse, that the body predominates over the mim4 Ikis 
was just now the case with Walter Maynard. 

He was roused from his meditation by a light touch on the 
shoulder: it was Lavinia Fenton, of whom he had lately seen but 
little. The fact was, he had carefully avoided her society; but 
to-night he felt glad of anyone who broke in upon the gloomy 
shadow of his own thoughts. 

“My cold is so bad to-night,” said she, “ that I cannot ven¬ 
ture out; and, not knowing what to do with myself, came to see 
if I could find amusement here. 1 have found you, and that is 
better than nothing.” 

“ I was just thinking,” replied Walter, “ that I was worse than 
nothing.’’ 

“ Well, it is not every one,” answered she, laughing, “ who 
forms such a just estimate of themselves. I do not think that 
modesty is a virtue very often rewarded in this world; however, 

1 shall take upon myself to reward it to-night by drinking tea 
with you.” 

“ And 1 will tell you an idea that has struck me,” replied he," 
“ as a good grbund-work fora drama. I do not know how it is, 
but 1 need more encouragement than I used to do, to begin any 
thing new. Now, talking over a plan, is a sort of beginning; and, 
careless as you are, you nave an intuitive judgment.” 

“ Because,” interrupted the actress, “ I see things exactl^as 
they are* 1 calculate my effects, but they do not deceive my-. 
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self; you, on the contrary, live in a world of illusions, where 
f every thing is called by such an exceedingly fine name, that it 
seems a downright impertinence to ascertain what it really is.” 

** Why, as you say,” exclaimed Walter, **an epithet does ^ 
a great way. It is not so much what a thing is, as what it is 
called.” 

Lavinia*s only reply was, to hum a stanza from the opera, then 
•in its earliest popularity:— 

** ‘ Since laws were made for every degree. 

For others, as well as for you and fbr me; 

I wonder we have not better company 
On Tyburn tree.’ 

1 am as hoarse as a raven, begging my own pardon for the com- 

f iarison. Now, what has led to my train of thoughts to-night is, 
ooking over Sir George Kingston’s love-letters.” 

** Does he show them to you?” asked Walter, with uncon¬ 
trollable surprise. 

“ Why, M'liat do you think he keeps them for, but to show? 
They arc really quite encouraging to me: there is not so much 
diiierence between the green room and the drawing-room; only, 
to be sure, my coquetry is paid for!” 

“ How little real love,” said Maynard, “ there is in the world! 
—how many other baser feelings usurp its name!” 

“ They may,” cried Lavinia, “ be generally classed under two 
heads,—idleness and vanity. There arc more love affairs orig¬ 
inating in the want of something to do, than from any other mo¬ 
tive. The lover and the physician are each popular from the 
same cause—we talk to them of nothing but ourselves; 1 dare 
say that was the origin of confession—egotism, under the fine 
name of religion.” 

“ Sir George Kingston is very egotistical,” said Walter; ** I 
observe that, let the topic be what it will, it winds round to him¬ 
self!” 

“You would not wonder,” returned Lavinia, “if you could 
but know the world of flattery which he contrives to obtain. 
Believe me, that a very vain man cannot do better than devote 
himself to our sex; no where elsq will he have his vanity so 
.soothed, and so fed.” 

“But,” interrupted Walter, “ it is man’s part to flatter wo¬ 
men!’* 

“ Not half so much as women flatter men,” cried the actress. 
“We are more ingenious, more refined and ready, than you 

13* 
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are. Besides, we imply, where you express; and flattery, by im¬ 
plication, is the most subtle and penetrating of all. And, lastly,. 
there is more of the heart in what we utter; we do feel a little of 
what we say.” 

“ And you mean to imply,’* exclaimed her companion, that 
we do not!” 

** Yes,” answered she. " I lay it down as a rule, the truth of 
which ail experience confirms, that every man behaves as ill a(i 
he possibly can to every woman, under every possible circum¬ 
stance!” 

“ A sweeping censure!” cried Walter. 

** And, like ml sweeping censures,” said she, “ if not true of, 
perhaps, one or two wonderful exceptions, it applies strictly to 
the generality. What man has the slightest scruple as to gaining 
the confidence; making himself not only necessary to her hap¬ 
piness, but that very happiness itself; and then sacrificing her to 
vanity, caprice, or any slight motive, that would not be held valid 
for one moment in any other matter!” 

“ And yet,” exclaimed Walter, “ what a delicious and a pre¬ 
cious trust is that aflection which yields its sweetest hopes to 
Your keeping! you are in the place of destiny, to the woman who 
loves you.” 

Do you know, Walter, that, though I know what you are 
saying is great nonsense,” interrupted Lavinia, I cannot help 
liking you for the deep, true feeling, you carry into every thing. 
Still, even you only confirm me in my creed; the warm emotion, 
the generous faith, only place you in the power of others, and 

{ >ower is what we all abuse. You, with your kind heart, your 
ofty talents, are you happy?” 

** Oh, you know I am not!” exclaimed Walter. “ I feel that 
1 shall never be what 1 have powers to become: 1 (:annot make 
the future my home, as I used to do.” 

** A most unsubstantial one!’* cried the actress; give me the 
praise that rings upon the ear; the applause that comes over the 
foot-lights! But I am still hoarser with talking, and here comes 
the tea; and, to console you fur my interruption, 1 will quote 
your own lines:— 

The fairer flowera dre those which yield not frmt; 

Our highest thoughts grow never into acts.** 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

A DISOOVEKY. 

'It is a fearful trust, the trust of love. 

> In fear, not hope, should woman’s heart receive 
] A guest so teiTible. Ah! never mure 
j Will the young spirit know its joyous hours 
' j Of quiet hopes and innocent delights; 

I Its childhood is departed. 

** The more I see of the world,” continued Lavinia, sipping 
her buhea from a little china cup, that might have served Tita- 
ni:i, “ the more L am convinced that the principles with which 
1 set out in life are the only ones to get on with. You ought to 
refer every thing to yourself—be your own idol. If a lover 
ruins himself tor your amusement, you ask, what better could he 
have done with his fortune? If, by any odd chance, he was to 
do—what they all talk of doing—die for your sake! well, it is quite 
charming to be paid such an unusual compliment. It is curious 
to note, after all, that people take you very much on your own 
estimate! Modesty is only a proof of merit in ‘ Gay’s Fables;’ 
generally, it is taken as a tacit acknowledgment that you have 
nothing of which to be proud. My motto of *Je m'^ndore/ is only 
what 1 expect!” 

** Well, the exaggeration is pleasant enough^?’ answered May¬ 
nard, smiling. 

“ It is tiucr than you like to admit. What makes Sir George 
Kingston—so false, so insolent, to others—a complete slave to 
my caprices? Only because 1 do not care fur him! He knows 
1 should only laugh at his desertion; and he would not like to be 
the one who was left, which he knows 1 should do for the Erst 
thwarted whim.” 

“ And yet this man,” muttered Walter, “ can inspire deep and 
devoted attachments!” 

“ Not he! of all the letters in my possession, only one set con¬ 
vey to me the idea of real affection; and, odd enough, it is you 
who have inspired it! You know the correspondence you have 
been carrying on for Sir George.” 

“ I do,” ?aid Walter, coloring;" and heartily am I ashamed of 
it! Now', I know him: I must and will put an end to it!” 

** She says,” continued Lavinia, " * but for your letters, 1 
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should never have known you$ therefore, never have loved you 
as 1 do!’ but read for yourself,” tossing one to him; if Lady 
Marchmont’s letters have touched even me, what eiicct will they 
take upon you!” 

“Lady Marchmont!” cried Walter, in the most utter aston¬ 
ishment; “ is it to Lady Marchmont that 1 have been writing?” 

“To be sure it isl” replied the other: “did you not know 
it?” . , 

“ Sir George,” said he, ” never mentioned the name.” 

“ It was sheer carelessness on his part, then,” continued La- 
vinia, “ for I am sure that he has no delicacy in the matter. 1 
remember Lady Marchmont as if it were but yestertlay—so 
beautiful, so proud! where would her pride be, if slie could know 
that her letters were in*my hands? And yet they might be in 
worse; for I, at least, pity her!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Walter, rising, and pacing the room, after 
reading a few passages from the letter he held in his hand, “ ne¬ 
ver can 1 forgive myself! Every regret she expresses cuts me to 
the heart!” 

“You do, indeed, seem to take it to heart!” exclaimed the ac¬ 
tress, an expression of jealous anger crossing her features; “ why, 
it is nuite a God-send for you! many a heart is caught in the re¬ 
bound. Tell her you wrote the letters; explain Sir George’s 
treachery; and, my life upon it, but you will 

‘ Bear off the honors of the well fought-day!’ ” 

“And how,” continued Walter, not attending to his compan¬ 
ion—“ how bitterly she reproaches herself! and to think that this 
earnest, this sorrowful love, has been a toy—an amusement—the 
result of such heartless treachery! I never can tell ber^—but I 
ought—'I must!” 

“ Why, it is the very thing that I am advising you to do,” 
cried Lavinia: “ the game is in your own hands!” 

**How' little,” said he, still rather thinking aloud, than talk¬ 
ing, “did 1 think, while writing these letters, proud of their com¬ 
position, what misery 1 was inflicting on another, and storing up 
for myself!” 

“And little did I think,’’muttered Lavinia, “that I could 
have been so mistaken. 1 have always fancied that it was Miss 
Churchill who inspired you with all these fine verses; instead of 
that, it was Lady Marchmont!” 

And a bitter jealousy took possession of her mind. She 
had grown accustomed to look upon Ethel as Walter’s passion . 
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^and inspiration: it was something far oft* and distant, which even 
jfihe felt was sacred; but Lady Marchmont was a new rival, and 
■ come too actual, and too near. 

“ 1 will tell you what, Lavinia,” said Maynard, stopping short 
in his hurried walk, you must give me those letters; and, pain¬ 
ful as it is, 1 will at once take them to her, and make the dis¬ 
closure!” 

" “ Indeed I will do no such thing!” replied Lavinia, pettishly; 

if Lady Marchmont likes to be made a fool of, what business 
is it of mine?” 

Walter, who had been engrossed in his own thoughts, had 
not observed what was passing in his companion’s mind, and 
stood amazed at what appeared to him such an unaccountable 
change. 

“My dear Lavinia,” exclaimed he, earnestly, “ you wrong 
yourself; you are far too kind-hearted to have any satisfaction in 
the shame and misery to which keeping back (hose lettei*s will in¬ 
evitably expose Lady Marchmont!” 

“What would she care for mine?” was the reply. “Be¬ 
sides, 1 really must look to myself: what will SiV George 
say?” 

“ Nothing to you,” answered Maynard, “ for I will take the 
whole upon myself!” 

“ It is of no use talking to me, for 1 will not do it?” cried 
Lavinia, passionately: “ 1 see that you are in love with Lady 
Marchmont, and it is nut me that you must expect to help 
you!” 

. A sudden light broke in upon Walter; and, for a moment, he 
felt awkward and embarrassed: but he was too deeply penetrated 
with the fault he had committed, too much touched with pity for 
its victim, to give up his point; besides, she had a claim upon him 
fur her uncle’s sake,-—that uncle who had been his kindest and 
his first protector! 

“ I am quite tired,” said the actress, rising, “ and shall go to 
my own room. Good evening!” 

“ You shall not go,” replied W'alter, gently detaining her, 
“ till your better self comes back; 1 thought you were above any 
such petty triumph over another!” . 

“ You know 1 am not thinking of any such thing,” answered 
she, sullenly: “but have the goodness to tell me, why I should 
help you to make love to Lady Marchmont?” 

“ 1 am sure,” cried Walter, “ 1 want your help in nothing of 
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the kind. I do nut, 1 never could, love Lady Marchmont: yoit 
know,’” added he, in a faltering voice, “ that I love another!” 

It was with bitter reluctance that he said this; he could not 
bear even an illusion to Ethel’s name; but it was the penalty of 
his own conduct: he could not allow Lavinla’s most unfounded 
jealousy to interfere with the only reparation in his power. The 
actress felt that he spoke the truth; and, ashamed of the petu¬ 
lance that she had displayed, now sought to bring the subje1:t 
round a little. 

“ But why should you interfere in the matter? It will ruin 
you with Sir George!—you will lose your situation!” 

** Do you think,” cried Walter, that I could keep it, after to¬ 
night? 1 would not, for twice his wealth, live with a man I so 
utterly scorn!” 

“ But you lose,” said she, his interest: and he has it in his 
power to do so much for you I” 

“ I could not submit to an obligation from Sir George Kings¬ 
ton!” 

I admit that you are right,” replied Lavinia, slowly; but I 
feel an unaccountable reluctance that you should interfere in this 
matter.” 

“Listen to me for a moment,” said Walter, “and seriously, 
Sir Jasper Meredith was my first and my best friend. If I pos¬ 
sess the talents that have placed me in the very situation that 1 
hold, I owe their cultivation to him. To what use have 1 turned 
them? to destroy the happiness of the being dearest to him upon 
earth! For his sake alone, 1 would lay down my life to restore 
those letters!” 

“ Poor, kind old man that he was,” said the actresli, “ how he 
would have grieved over this! Well, the grave often saves us a 
world of trouble!” 

“I stand amazed now,” continued Walter, “at my own 
recklessness in writing them; but I am so accustomed to invent 
an existence, that I forget the consequence in the interest of the 
composition. Ah, I see that there is no wickedness so desperate 
as deception: we can never foresee its consequences!” 

“ You shall have the letters,” said Lavinia, beginning to put 
them together: " I shall tell* Sir George that I sent them to their 
right owner in a fit of jealousy, and he will only be flattered!” 

“ My dear Lavinia,” said Walter, “ I thank you most cordial¬ 
ly; you know not the weight you have taken off my conscience; 
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to Sir George, I shall see him myself when I return from 
l/t^ady Marchmont’s.” 

' Sh saying, he took the letters; and, again thanking her, hurried 
away. 

I do pity her!” exclaimed Lavinia, as she went slowly up 
stairs; ** the iFery humiliation of the letters being restored, is 
quite punishment enough, even for loving Sir George Kingston, 
li'is the idol of her own fancy that she loves, not him!” 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE LETTERS RESTORED. 

Alas! he brings me back my early years, 

And seems to tell me what I should have been. 

How have I wasted God's best gifts, and turned 
Their use against myself! It is too late! 

Remorse and shame are crushing me to eaith. 

And 1 am desperate with my miseiy! 

A GOLDEN bribe won at least attention from the porter^ and 
Walter knew that Lady Marchmont had returned, for her chair 
was being earned away from the door as he got up to it. Still 
the difficulty of obtaining admittance was great, and Maynard 
was vainly urging the importance of his business; when an old 
domestic, who had formerly lived with Sir lasper Meredith, en- 
tcred the hall. He knew Maynard at once; but he, too, de¬ 
murred about the lateness of the hour. 

“ I know you love your mistress,” said Walter, drawing the 
old man aside; " it is of vital consequence to herself that 1 should 
see her alone for a very few moments!” 

The old man looked at him with a sort of startled surprise; 
but Walter was too pale and too agitated not to be in earnest. 

“ Come,” said he, “ to my room, L will take care that you see 
her ladyship.” 

Walter followed him into one of those small dark rooms, which 
eo forcibly contrast the general magnificence of Londbn, marking 
the social distinctions which exist under the same roof. The 
servant lighted a dull lamp, and left his visiter to a space that, 
to his impatience, seemed endless. 

“ I have been waiting,” said the old man, till I heard Lord 
Marchmont .go down to supper; my lady is now alone in the 
dressing-closet. You see, Mr. Maynard, that 1 do not, for a mo¬ 
ment, doubt but that your business justifies this unreasonable, 
visit.” ' 

It does, indeed!” exclaimed Walter, as he followed his 
guide. 

“ My lady is alone, for she has come in unusually early, so 
that Madame Cecile will not be returned these two hours, but I 
will wait in the antechamber.” 

They knocked at the door. . - 
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, ‘ Come in!” said a voice, strange and hollow. 

. “ Madam,” said the old man, ** Mr. Walter Maynard says 
that he must see you for a moment on the most pressing busi¬ 
ness.” 

Lady Marchmont was still in the same attitude as when her 
husband left the room—halt knelt, half crouched, on the floor. 
The mechanical restraint that we exercise over ourselves in the 
jiresence of our inferiors, made her start from her knee, and say, 
even calmly, ** Oh, very well; show him in.” But she did not 
know what she was saying; and when Walter, a moment after, 
entered, it took her quite by surprise. lie imd often seen her 
in public places, but she had never seen him since the last eve¬ 
ning passed beside the little fountain; he seemed like the ghost 
of her youth suddenly risen up to reproach her. Both stood 
silent, gazing on each other; Walter was actually lost in admi¬ 
ration of Lady Marchmont’s transcendent beauty. The black 
velvet robe, with its strange embroidery, suited so well her su¬ 
perb figure, and threw into such strong relief the dead fairness 
of her neck and arms. Her face was without a vestige of color, 
but it only showed more strongly the perfect outline of her fea¬ 
tures. Pale she was, but not like a statue; it was a human pale¬ 
ness—passionate and painful. Masses of her rich black hair fell 
over her shoulders, giving that wildness to the look which the 
dishevelled hair always does; but the glittering snake was yet 
wound round the head, and the ruby crest and diamond eye of 
the reptile had a strange likeness to life. 

Lady Marchmont’s eyes w'ere unusually large; but to-night the 

• face itself seemed half eyes, so dark and dilated were the sha¬ 
dowy pupils. But it was the expression of misery in her coun¬ 
tenance, that riveted the attention; rarely before had so much 
anguish and beauty been combined in the same face. Some in¬ 
stinct told Walter that she was suflering, and he was come to 
add to it; still, the sooner what he had to say was said the better, 
and he was the first to break silence. 

“ Lady Marchmont,” said he, will pardon an intrusion dic¬ 
tated by anxiety on her account. W’ill she permit me to place 
these letters in her own keeping?” 

Henrietta looked at them with <1 bewildered air; she knew 

• them at once, for they were only kept together by a riband. A 
terrible fear rushed across her mind; was Sir George ill?—was he 
engaged in a duel? The idea of some danger to him was the 

, only one that presented itself. 

. Yol. II. 14 
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“ Did he—did Sir George Kington,” asked she, faintly, “ send 
no message, when he sent these letters?’’ 

He md not send them!” replied her visiter. 

A deep flush, for one moment, suffused her neck, arms, face~- 
even to the very temples—as she exclaimed, “ How did they come 
into your possession?” 

Lady Marchmont,” returned Maynard, “do sit down, and 
listen patiently, if you can, to me for five minutes!” 

Henrietta obeyed like a child, indeed she could now scarcely 
stand; still, there was that consciousness about her, which made 
her turn her face a little aside. Walter hesitated, when she 
turned suddenly round:— 

“ For mercy’s sake, tell me the worst; I can bear it better 
than suspense! What has happened to Sir George Kingston?” 

“ Do not give yourself any uneasiness about one so utterly un¬ 
worthy of a thought! Sir George Kingston is without one grain 
of either honour or real fcelingT The fact is, I have, for some 
months past, been his secretary, and wrote for him the letters 
which were sent you!” 

“ You wrote them!” cried Henrietta. 

“ I had not the least idea to whom they were addressed. I 
wrote, as I do the pages of a romance; and the Henrietta to whom 
they were addressed, was an ideal heroine!” 

“ Sir George did not write them himself!” 

“ He rarely read them, only just taking,” replied the secreta¬ 
ry, “a brief outline, lest he should betray himself in speak¬ 
ing! 

“ Is it possible!” murmured Henrietta, “ how I have been de-. 
ceived!” 

“ I do not ask, 1 dare not hope, for your forgiveness,” conti¬ 
nued Walter; “but let me atone, as far as [ can, by warning you 
against Sir George Kingston: he gave these very letters of yours 
to amuse the idle hours of his mistress!” 

Henrietta gasped for breath; but she swallowed down the 
hysterical emotion, and signed with her hand for Walter to go 
on. 

“ I have little more to say; your secret is safe. I will answer 
for the young actress’s silence; it were an impertinence to as¬ 
sure you of iny own!” 

Henrietta gazed upon him steadfastlv; his presence brought 
back the first, the sweetest dream of her life. Her love for 
Sir George Kingston seemed to vanish like a shadow; deep in , 
her heart she felt that it was a poor fanciful emotion, born of 
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‘ vanity, and that craving for excitement, the inevitable result of 
Iter artificial state of existence. No; he whom she had really 
Iwed, stood there before her—pale, earnest—with the same 
dark and eloquent eyes, as when they used to kindle with light 
over the fine creations of the olden poets. Loving and beloved 
by him, how different would her destiny have been! An utter 
sense of desolation came over her; a terror of the future, an over¬ 
whelming agony in the present. That he, of all others, should 
be the one to witness her humiliation! 

“I will trespass no longer,” said Walter, after a moment’s 
pause. “ Let me hope that the bitterness of this moment will 
be forgotten in scorn. Good night, dear Lady Marchmont. 
God bless you 1” And he pressed the hand that she extended 
towards him. 

He started at the touch, for it burned like fire; and even in 
that momentary pressure, he could feel the pulses beat! 
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CHAPTER XLVIIf, 

MIDNIGHT. 

Where is the heart that has not bowed 
A slave, eternal Love to thee ? 

Liook on the cold, the gay, the proud, 

And is there one among tlieni free ^ 

And what must love be in a heart 
All passion’s fiery depths concc.aling, 

AVhich has in its minutest part 
More than another’s whole of feeling! 

Henrietta pressed her temples on the cusliion, but it did 
not still their tumultuous pain. The door closed after Walter 
Maynard, and it sank like a knell upon her car. She listened 
to his receding footsteps, and when they died away, she still held 
her breath to listen^ there was a deep silence, and she felt utter¬ 
ly alone in the world. Strange how vividly her youth seemed 
to rise before her! she sat again beside her uncle, while Walter 
Maynard read aloud his boyish translation of the Prometheus 
bound j her uncle’s words rang in her ear. 

** So does destiny bind us on the rock of life^, so docs the vul¬ 
ture, Sorrow, prey on the core of every human heart!” Then 
she joined the little group that had gathered beside the fountain 
—so gay, so hopeful j what had they not, all of them, suffered* 
since! She had witnessed the silent wasting of the heart which 
had banished the l osc and the smile from the sweet face of Ethel 
Churchill; she knew that Norbourne Courtenayc was suffering 
all the bitterness of unavailing regret; and bad she not just 
looked on Walter Maynard—pale, emaciated—with death in his 
face! 

Slowly her thoughts reverted to herself; the blood rushed to 
her brow. What would she be to-morrow? the mark for oblo¬ 
quy and ridicule! disgraced, and for what? to minister to the 
wretched vanity of one whom she loathed even more than she 
scorned. She sprang to her feet; the crimson flood went back 
upon her heart; a strange light flashed from her eyes; her white 
lips were firmly compressed; and she clasped her natids so tight* 
ly, that the blood slightly tinged the ends of her fingers. 

If ever an evil spirit be allowed to enter our frail human tena- • 
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V jpent, such spirit would have seemed to enter into Henrietta 
]\farchmont. A strange tranquillity passed over her^ she rose 
from her seat, and wrote a note; there was a key, which slie took 
from the table, enclosed in it. After carefully sealing the parcel, 
she rang; and when the servant came in, she said,— 

Let this parcel, late as it is, be taken immediately—1 forgot 
it; and you may tell Madame Cecile, that I am so tired, 1 shall 
not wait for her; she may go to bed without disturbing me. Is 
Lord Marchmont come up from supper yet?” 

“ No, my lady. To-night, M. Chloe tries the new receipt for 
stewed mushrooms, that Sir Robert Walpole’s cook gave him, 
and they are only this moment serving up, for my lord was home 
sooner than he was expected.” 

“ And he can sit down quietly to decide on the merits of 
stewed mushrooms,” muttered Lady Marchmont, as the servant 
closed the door, “while 1—but no matter, I hope he will enjoy 
his supper!” 

. Her eyes flashed, and she laughed aloud; but she started her¬ 
self at the strange, harsh sound of her own laugh. 

“Ah, here it is!” exclaimed she, unfastening a small key, 
which hung to the chain that she always wore; ^e then opened 
a small casket that stood where few would have noticed it; but, 
nevertheless, fastened for security to its stand. From thence she 
took two small phials, each of a diiferent shape, but each con¬ 
taining some clear liquid: one she hastily concealed in the folds 
of her dress; the other she kept in her hand; then, taking a lamp 
from the table, she left the room. Shading the light with the 
^eeve of her dress, she proceeded along the corridor, and, with 
a noiseless step, gained a large bed-room on the left. She lis¬ 
tened fur a moment, but all was quiet; and she glided in, pale 
and noiseless as a ghost. 

It was Lord Marchmont’s chamber, fitted up with all that lux¬ 
ury which marked how precious its master was in his own eyes 
at least. Within the purple hangings of the bed stood a table, 
where the night lamp was already burning; and, also, a draught, 
carefully labelled. 

Lord Marchmont was fond of small complaints, and his phy- 
Vician’s ingenuity was often taxed to find a remedy where there 
•was no disease. 

Henrietta took the bottle, and swallowed part of the contents; 
and then filled it up from the phial she held in her hand—that 
.hand never trembled. Again siie withdrew, cautiously and 
^quietly as she came; and returned to her own room undisturbed. 

14 * 
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She had scarcely reached it before she heard her husband pas^^ 
by, on his way to bed. She sprang to the door, and her heart 
beat loudly: he might yet come in, and relent in her favor. Not 
so; the heavy step passed heavily onward; and again she s^nk 
amid the cushions of the chair. There she sat, wan as a statue, 
and motionless, save when a quick convulsive shudder, as if of 
pain, ran through her frame. 

It was awful to watch the change one single evening had 
wrought in that beautiful face. The eyes wereliullow; the fea> 
tures thin, as if suddenly contracted; and her brow had a slight 
frown, Jinit either with suftcring, or rigid determination. 

A clock, striking two in the distance, startled her; and, rising, 
she approached the window. The dew had risen heavily on the 
plants in the balcony; and the moonlight turned the park below 
into one sheet of tremulous silver. All was silent as the grave, 
excepting that hollow murmur, which never, even in its stillest 
hour, quite forsakes a great city. The trees stood dark, and not 
a leaf stirred on the heavy branches; but amidst them rose the 
stately abbey, the Gothic architecture gleaming, “ like ebon and 
ivory,*’ in the clear radiance of the moon. There was not a 
cloud on the deep blue sky; but the countess did not look forth 
to gaze on the eternal beauty of the night; she saw nothing but 
the little garden immediately below the window of her room; and 
she muttered, in a hoarse whisper—“ Will he comer” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE CHALLENGE. 

*Tis a strai.ge mystcr}', the power of words! 

Life is in them, and death. A word can send 
The crimson color hurrying to the cheek, 

Huriying witli many meanings; or can turn 
The cujTent cold and deadly to the heart. 

Anger and fear are in them; grief and joy 
Are'on their sound; yet slight, impalpable:— 

A word is but a breath of passing air, 

Maynard returned home direct from Lady Marchmont. To 
his surprise he learnt that Sir George was at home; such an early 
return was a very unusual thing with him. Walter was glad of 
it; he could not have borne to liave passed the niglit without ex¬ 
planation; and hearing that Kingston was in the library, he at 
once hurried there, and found him, seemingly, alone and unoccu¬ 
pied. 

Maynard,” exclaimed he, as Ids secretary entered, “ do find 
something to say—I am dying of enn»i.” 

“I have much to say,” re|died the other: “ wliethcr you may 
like to hear it, is another question.” 

The tone of his voice arrested Sir George’s attention; a thing 
not easily done when the matter did not concern himself. 

“Why,” exclaimed he,.“you look as pale as if you intended 
acting a tragedy instead of writing one! Where do you come 
.romr ’ 

“ From Lady Marchmont, to whom I have restored all her let¬ 
ters,” replied Maynard. 

“ Are you knave or fool, or both?” cried Sir George, starting 
from his seat. “ What devil could tempt you to do any thing so 
absurd?” 

“So right, you mean,” replied Walter. 

“And did you, as I suppose you did,” asked Sir George, 
“ make the most of your writing them for me?” 

“ 1 told her I wrote them every line.” 

“The devil you did!” exclaimed4hc other. 

“ And I told her, moreover, that if there was a man in the 
world devoid of one spark of honour, or one touch of feeling, that 
man was yotirself.” 

^ “ Mr. Maynard, this insolence is past bearing: leave the room 
this moment, meddling fool that you are!” cried Sir George^ 
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whose surprise had now become rage. ** To-morrow you shal'/ 
leave this house for ever!” J 

“ I shall not,” replied the other, wait your orders, or to-mor¬ 
row either: I leave it for ever to-night!” ^ 

“The sooner the better!” exclaimed Sir George, “imperti¬ 
nent and ungrateful as you are!” 

“ I am not aware,” answered Walter, “ that there is any im¬ 
pertinence in expressing my opinion of your most dishonourable 
conduct; and 1 am not aware that 1 owe you any gratitude: will 
you permit me to ask you on what account?” 

“This is past bearing,” interrupted Kingston; “ will you, sir, 
leave the room?” 

“ Not, sir, till you tell me when you will give me satisfaction 
for having made me the tool of your heartless designs.” 

Sir George burst into a loud nt of contemptuous laughter. 

“Why, do you mean that for a challenge? Really it is too 
good your supposing that I should meet you. 1 thank you; but, 
really, must beg to decline the honour.” 

“You dare not,” replied Walter; “you would shrink from the 
shame of refusing to meet me!” 

“ The shame of refusing to meet you!—from the shame of meet¬ 
ing an equal 1 might,” said Kingston, tauntingly; “ but it is ab¬ 
surd to be challenged by my hired servant— s. low-born nobody!” 

“ Walter set his teeth. “ You know that I am as much a gen¬ 
tleman as yourself!” 

“In your own opinion,” sneered the other. 

“Really, it is very unpleasant to be interrupted in one’s first 
sleep,” said a young man, rising from the sofa where he had 
been lying; “ what are you quarrelling about? 1 mea/it to have 
slept till supper. Come, let me be peacemaker.” 

“Never,” said Walter; “but, perhaps. Lord Alfred, you will 
explain to Sir George, that his reiusing to meet to-night will not 
tell to his credit to-morrow.” 

“ Lord Alfred,” replied Sir George, “ will also have the good¬ 
ness to state by whom the challenge was given—by my secre¬ 
tary, my hireling, my dependant.” 

“Not the Ihst,”interrupted Maynard; “I scorn you too much 
to d^nd upon you.” 

“ Really,” replied Sir George, “ this farce grows tiresome. 
Mr. Maynard, I order you to leave the room.” 

“ You have no right to order me. Give me the satisfaction to 
which I am so justly entitled, or I will force you to it.” 

“I defy you,” replied the other, with a sneer. 
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Liar and coward!’* said Walter, striking him on the face. 

• Mn Maynard, you are too intemperate,cried Lord Alfred, 
snatching his armj what can justify such provocation?” 

Before I ring for my servants to show you to the door,” 
said Sir George, you will allow me to tell you, that I can only 
be insulted by my equal: I cannot go out with any but a gentle¬ 
man!” 

“I wonder,” said Lord Alfred, interfering, **that you can 
dream of disputing Mr. Maynard’s claim to be considered one. 
I can only say, so much do I value him, that let him satisfy me 
as to the quarrel, and 1 will attend him as second myself.” 

Walter gave him one eloquent look of gratitude, and Sir 
George turned livid with rage. 

“But little explanation will sutficc,” said Maynard. “Sir 
George has, by he knows what false representations, induced 
me to write letters—love-letters for him. I believed that I only 
gave expression to real feeling—a feeling that I at once regretted 
and pitied. Instead of that, the passion which he feigned to me, 
as well as to its object, was a mere deceit, a matter of miserable 
and vain-glorious boasting. He could place the touching and 
beautiful letters, full of the most confiding love and the bitterest 
self-reproaches, in the hands of his mistress, to be tossed about 
for any chance eye! I have restored the letters to one who was 
the beloved child of my oldest and kindest friend!” 

“Mr. Maynard, 1 shall be happy to accompany you,” said 
Lord Alfred. “ Sir George, what friend shall I communicate 
with?” 

“ With none: I will not,” said Kingston, doggedly, “ meet a 
moon-strudk maniac!—a nobody!—a low-born beggar!” 

“Leave out the epithet,” returned Maynard, “and I am not 
ashamed of being the last. Sir George Kingston, my father 
served with yours, and he was a superior officer. His death- 
wound was received while defending his friend. Sir Edmund 
Kingston.” 

“ 1 see I must give you the lesson myself that I meant you 
should have received from my servants,” replied Sir George, 
>vith an insolent laugh. “ There is no time like the present Tor 
these sort of things: Shelbourrie,” said he to a gentleman, who 
entered at that moment, you must take a little exercise before 
supper. Mr. Maynard has suddenly set up for a squire of dames. 
His romances have got up into his head, and he needs bleeding; 
vso come with me. The park is lonely enough just now, and we 
■c^n return to supper.” 
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CHAPTER L. 

THE DUEL. 

The moonlight ialleth lovely over earth; 

And strange indeed must be the mind of man 
1'hat can resist its beautiful reproach. 

How can hate work like fever in the soul 
With such entire tranquillity around.^ 

Evil must be our nature to refuse 
Such gentle intercession. 

The garden of Sir George Kingston communicated with the 
park; and through it the four gentlemen passed, brushing the dew 
from the drooping roses as they went. The night was singularly 
lorelj: 

“Such and so beautiful was that fair night, 

It might have calmed the gay amid thcii' mirth, 

And given the wretched a delight in tears;’* 

but it had no soothing influence over human anger. Not an eye 
rested on the moon, whose sad, spiritual light had so little in com¬ 
mon with the world on which it looks. 

None listened to the low, soft music in the trees, every leaf 
of which, instinct with separate harmony, was like a soft note on 
a mysterious lyre. None of the four spoke till they arrived at 
a space open to the moonlight, but yet sheltered by the elms. 
There was little chance of being overlooked or interrupted. The 
park was locked: there was no entrance unless from tne gardens 
of the houses; and from the houses themselves they were at a dis¬ 
tance, besides having the elms between them. 

“ I will allow you to beg pardon even now,” said Sir George, 
insolently. 

Walter made no reply but by withdrawing his sword from the 
sheath; and in a few moments the seconds had placed them, and 
stood to sec fair play. 

I can understand the feeling of the duellist when really fierce 
and bitter—there are injuries only to be washed out in blood; 
but 1 have always thought, that the seconds must, or ought, to 
feel very uncomfortable. They stand by in cold blood to watch 
the glittering steel, whose shimmer may every moment bd- 
quenched in blood. If the eye be dropped for an instant, the 
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next it may look on death, and death in its most fearful shapCi"-* 
one human being dying by the rage, the evil passion, or the un¬ 
forgivable fault of anouier. 

The suspense in the present instance was of short duration. 
Maynard was no maten for Sir George. The clicking of the 
swords smote on the silent night, the moonlight glanced from the 
blade ere it reached the dewy grassj but, ere a bird disturbed 
from its roost was out of sight in the air; Walter had fallen; and 
the grass, silvery with dew and moonlight, ran red with human 
blood, 

“ Will you beg my pardon!” said Sir George, setting his foot 
on the body of his prostrate enemy. 

Walter could only look denial and defiance; and Sir George 
had raised his arm to plunge his sword again through the enemy 
at his feet, when a female figure darted from behind one of the 
trees, and arrested his arm. 

The surprise gave Walter time to spring up: he did so, but 
staggered with weakness, and leant for support against one of 
the elms. Still Kingston called upon him to take up his sword; 
but Lord Alfred interfered. 

“It would be murder in cold blood; I will not stand by and 
witness it. One of you, at all events, has had enough:” and he 
went to Maynard, who leant, pale and faint, with the blood slow¬ 
ly welling from his side. “ It is not much, however,” said the 
kind-hearted young nobleman, as he stanched the wound with his 
handkerchief. 

Lavinia, for she w'as the intruder, had watched the whole pro¬ 
ceeding; her keen eye was for an instant softened With anxiety; 
but whatevor might be the feelings which were passing through 
her mind, she showed no outward sign. If she was pale, it 
was hidden by her rouge; and her lip curled with its usual care¬ 
less smile. 

“And what the d—1 brought you here?” cried Sir George 
Kingston. 

“ What the d—1 brought you.^” replied she, mimicking his 
manner. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I suppose I must excuse it, on account of 
vhe devotion it shows to myself.” , 

“ It shows no such thing,” answered she, with the most pro¬ 
voking carelessness. “ It was sheer curiosity brought me here 
—a few hints from actual life are always useful in my profession; 
and 1 wanted to see a real duel.” 

-“I hope you are satisfied,” said Sir George; '*and now, I 
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suppose, you will return with myself and Mr. Shelburne to sup* 
per.” 

** You are wrong in all your suppositions to-night,” replied 
she: am going away at once; the coach is waiting for me 

now. I was coming down stairs to get into it, when 1 saw you 
all hurrying oif—I guessed the cause, and thought 1 might as well 
see you fight.” 

Who has a coach waiting?” asked Alfred, this being (he only 
part of the dialogue which had caught his attention. “ Will they 
let it set down Mr. Maynard at the inn where he tells me he was 
to sleep.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied the actress, “ provided he will pro¬ 
mise not to die on the way.” 

“Madam!” exclaimed Sir George, almost breathless with an¬ 
ger, “ 1 insist upon knowing the cause of your extraordinary con¬ 
duct!” 

“ Extraordinary, do you call it?” returned she, with a look of 
comic surprise. There is nothing extraordinary in any one’s 
getting tired of you; and 1 am very tired indeed.” 

“Impertinent fool!” muttered Kingston, between his clench¬ 
ed teetn, feeling the more enraged because he saw Shelburne 
could scarcely repress his laughing. 

“Why, Sir George!” continued she, taking an air of arch 
simplicity, and looking very pretty, “ one would think no one 
had ever tired of you before; and yet you must have found it a 
very common occurrence. You are neither amusing nor inter¬ 
esting : how can you wonder that women find you very tire¬ 
some?” 

Lavinia knew the object of her sarcasm well,— • 

"-She was wreaking 

More revenge in bitter speaking” 

than any thing else could have done. A woman’s tears would 
have been to him a triiinph: her reproaches would, at the very 
worst, only have bored him; but a sneer touched Achilles on the 
heel. He shrank from being ridiculed; he knew he had no ready 
wit to turn it. ^ 

“ Do let us go home,” cfxclaimed he, turning emphatically to 
his companion. 

“ It is so late that I must wish you ‘ good night!’ ” replied Mr. 
Shelburne, who, late as it was, secretly did liot despair-of 
finding some one to whom he could tell the adventure in whi^ 
he had so suddenly found himself engaged. Why, It was" 

I • I 
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worth while sitting up all night, if it were only to narrate Sir 
George’s unceremonious dismissal by the pretty actress. 

“Surely,” said Lavinia, extending her hand, “you have too 
much gallantry, Mr. Shelburne, not to put me into the coach.” 

Lord Alfred and Maynard were already nearly out of sight; 
of course, Mr. Shelburne could only take the hand offered, and 
not sorry so to do, as he hoped to hear a little more. 

“ Oh,” said Sir George, “ I sec that I am to congratulate Mr. 
Shelburne on being my successor.” 

“ No such thing,” replied Lavinia; “ I never allow my peace 
of mind to run any risk, which it would do with Mr. Shelburne 
after yourself—the contrast would be too dangerous.” 


VoL. 11/ 
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CHAPTER LI. 

THE ASSIGNATION. 

God, in thy mercy, keep us with thy hand! 

Dark are the thoughts that strive within tlie heart, 

When evil passions rise like sudden storms, 
rcarful and fierce! Ixt ns not act those thoughts: 

Leave not our course to our unguided will. 

Left to ourselves, all crime is possible. 

And those who seemed the most removed from guilt, 

Have sunk the deepest! 

Sir George bore the annoyances of the night as a very vain 
man does totally unaccustomed to mortification. He was fran¬ 
tic with passion; he longed to kill somebody, but he did not 
know who. He took a common resource in such cases—he 
stormed at his servants; but, on entering the house, consolation 
awaited him. A parcel was placed in his hands, which had been 
left with most particular directions that it should be given to him 
immediately. He was half-inclined, from pettish obstinacy, not 
to open it; but curiosity pervaded; and curiosity, like virtue, 
was ils own reward. 

It contained a key, and. a note from Lady Marchmont, en¬ 
treating him to forgive what she called her petulance that eve¬ 
ning at the file; and bidding him come to tell her that she was 
still loved. He was to enter through the little garden gate, and, 
ascending by the balcony steps, wmuld, in five moments, reach 
the dressing-room, where he would find her alone. 

There was a postscript—“ By the by, a secretary of yours has 
made a great merit of giving me the letters I wrote to you: of 
course he stole them; wc must concert some means of securing 
his silence.” 

“ So 1 owe her submission half to fear—a useful lesson as re¬ 
gards women in future. I believe there is nothing like making 
them afraid of you; but,” continued he, his handsome face dark¬ 
ening with every evil passion, it adds to mv triumph to think 
that! owe it to the very means that fool took to prevent it! I 
will take care that he knows it.” 

Sir George could understand no other motive fOr Maynard’s 
conduct than his liking Lady Marchmont himself—a higheV dr, 
more generous cause never even suggested itself. 
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*‘I must attend to iny toilet a littlcj but, no,” added he, “the 
very carelessness will be a proof of haste; and, now I think of 
it, 1 am very late:” so saying, he threw his cloak round him, and 
hurried across the park. 

Lady Marchmont had passed another hour of miserable sus¬ 
pense. The moonlight was waxing cold and faint, and the chill 
air of morning began to rustle among the trees; and the mist, 
which rose from the dewy grass, spread like a thin veil, ren¬ 
dering all distant objects confused. A streak of wan and 
sickly light began to glimmer in the east; and again Lady 
Marchmont clenched her hands together, and asked,—“ Will he 
comer” 

The cold wind lifted her long hair from her neck; but she 
felt it not. Suddenly she started; she pressed her hands to her 
burning eye-lids to clear their siglU: but—no; she was not de¬ 
ceived: a figure, as yet indistinct as a shadow, was hurrying 
across the park. The color deepened on her check, the light 
flashed from her eyes; but neither color nor light were such as 
are wont to welcome the expected lover-s arrival. 

“ He must not find me waiting on the balcony,” whispered 
she, with a mechanical consciousness of feminine pride; “yet, 
what does it matter?” added she, with a bitter laugh. 

However, she again resumed her seat in the arm-chair, and 
busied herself about a lamp, over which some coffee was boiling. 
She looked very difterent now to what she had done while seated 
on that very chair when Maynard came. 

She had taken off her velvet robe, and was carelessly wrapped 
in a white silk night-gown, fastened with violet ribands. It was 
one she h&d worn in half-mourning, and had all the coquettish 
elegance of demie pariire. 'I’he serpent was unbound from her 
hair, which was partly gathered up with a violet band—part left 
loose on her shoulders, as if she had stopped in the middle of her 
graceful task. She was pale no longer, her cheek burned with 
the clear feverish red of the pomegranate, and gave that peculiar 
light to the eyes, which is only given by the contrast of the crim¬ 
son. Deep as it was, it grew yet deeper; for Sir George King¬ 
ston entered the room. 

“Thus, let me thank you! thus, pour out my happiness!” ex¬ 
claimed he, throwing himself at her feet. 

She averted her face, but that was only natural timidity. 

^ “Ah!” cried she, suddenly, “ your cloak is quite wet with 
.morning dew; you are a laggard, Sir George!” 
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** I have not had your note half-an-hour,** replied hej " I flew 
to you the moment 1 received it.” 

“ 1 fancy,” said she, with a smile, that we are both a little 
tired; you must have a cup of coffee with me before we begin to 
talk.” 

Sir George saw that she was embarrassed, and secretly en¬ 
joyed it. 

You will not let me pour out the coffee,” said she, with¬ 
drawing her hand; “there, tell me if my picture is like me.” 

He rose, and the instant his back turned, she empted into his 
cup the contents of a little phial, that she took with the rapidity 
of tliought, from the folds or her dress. 

“ I cannot look at a picture,” exclaimed he, “ while I can 
gaze on the original.” 

“Well,” replied she, “your coffee is now ready.” 

He took the cup and drank it down—glad of it; for having to 
play tlie part of an ardent lover, he felt more sleepy than w'as 
quite suiting to the character. The coffee revived him; and 
snatching Lady Marchmorit’s beautiful hand, he pressed it to 
his lips. “How can I ever,” whispered he, drawing nearer to¬ 
wards her, “ever thank you enoughr” 

“ I do not know,” .said Henrietta, starting from her seat, and 
drawing herself to her full height, “that you have much to thank 
me for; but, follow me softly.” 

She took the lamp, and led the w'ay through a suite of apart¬ 
ments, till slic stopped in a large bed-room, dimly lighted by a 
night-lamp, and the one siie carnctl. 

“ This is the third time that I have been here to-night,” mut¬ 
tered she; and, hastily withdrawing the heavy curtain, exclaimed, 
—“ Look there!” 

Sir George did look, and saw the face of Lord Marchmont; 
and saw too that it was the face of a corpse. 

“ We cannot stay here,” continued she, in the same hollow 
whisper, and led the way back again to the dressing-room. 

Sir George followed her mechanically; one look at the bed 
of death was enough; the pale, rigid countenance, startled him , 
like a spectre. 

“ 1 would not have come,” was the first thought that rose in 
his mind, “if I had had the least idea of such a scene. How 
unlucky Lord Marchmont should have died to-night!” 

The countess led the way through the noiseless rooms with 
a step so cautious, that it did not waken the slightest echo, anid 
her companion was as careful as herself. They regained the 
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apartment without interruption; and, after closing the door quiet¬ 
ly, Lady Marchmont set the lamp down on the table. Its. faint 

f leam, almost quenched by the day-light, fell upon her face, and 
er companion started at its strange and fearful expression! 

“ Lord Marchmont,” said Henrietta, “ overheard our conver¬ 
sation this evening. To-morrow he would have denounced and 
degraded me; to-night he has died, and by my hand!” 

Sir George made an involuntary step nearer to the window— 
the selfish ever the predominant feeling. 

“You cannot suppose,” exclaimed he, “that I would marry 
his widow!—his muidcrer!” 

Henrietta gazed upon him, with the fire fiashing from her large 
black eyes. 

“ And what do you suppose I sent to you for?” 

Sir George stood silent, and she rapidly continued:— 

“ I sent for you that I might know the sweetness of revenge; 
that I might tell you how I scorned, how I loathed you! Do^u 
think that 1 am not perfectly aware of the mean treachery of y^r 
conduct?” 

“ Maynard is”—faltered Sir George Kingston. 

“ What you arc not—a person in whom belief may be placed. 
Now I understand the contrast between yourself and your let¬ 
ters. But it is of no use talking now; the servants will soon be 
stirring, and it would be rather awkward to be found here.” 

“ For you, perhaps, madam,” sneered Sir George. 

“Rather for yourself,” replied she, with the greatest compo¬ 
sure; “ you might be implicated in the charge of murder.” 

Sir George hastily approached the balcony; and Lady March- 
mont said) “ while in her eye the gladiator broke,” so fierce even 
was the expression of her beautiful face,—“ I do not think that 
Sir George Kingston will boast to-morrow of his interview with 
me to-night.” 

He hurried down the steps, and a wild hysterical laugh rang 
after him. There was something in the sound that startled 
even the careless and hardened Sir George Kingston. Still, be¬ 
fore he got half way across the park, vanity again floated on the 
surface. 

• “ What a pity,” muttered he, “ t^at I shall not be able to tell 
to-night’s tele-d-tile! She has taken good care to prevent it’* ■ 
She had taken more care than he suspected. Even while he 
spoke a fiery pain darted, like a bird of prey, on his heart; he 
ga^ed for breath; and when the agony was over, felt utterly ex- 
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hausted. He staggered for support against a tree near. By a 
strange coincidence, it was the very one against which Walter 
Maynard had leant not above an hour or so before. The blood 
was yet red on the grass; and Sir George Kingston felt a sick¬ 
ness seize upon him as he caught sight of it. 

Again his whole frame was wrung with convulsive pain; this 
time the spasm was instantly followed by another. He strove to 
call for aid; and he iicard liis voice die away on the silent night, 
lie w’as alone—helpless; a few acres of green grass made a soli¬ 
tude, v.ast as a desert, around him. Kvery monicnt lie grew more 
incapable of moving; yet he knew he might cry aloud for assist¬ 
ance in vain. He gazed around—strange shapes seemed to flit 
by, then grow into gigantic shadows; a sound of rushing waters 
was in his ears, and he gaspeil with a burning thirst. 

Suddenly a terrible fear flashed across him, and ns it flashed, 
he felt that it was the truth. 'Die cup of coffee that he had drank 
at Lady Marchmont’s, had she drugged that too? Lord March- 
iiiont’s wliite, rigid face seemed to be painted distinctly on the 
air; and then endowed with a strange consciousness, opened its 
dull eyes; anti Sir George felt that his doom was sealed in that 
look. The suffering grew moie acute; his knees failed under 
him, and he sank heavily on llie ground. 

Still life was stiong within him; he struggled with Ids agony; 
he thought if he could but reach home he might have aid, and 
live; but, even while he struggled, there was that within which 
told him his struggles weic vain. He was growing delirious 
with the interna! loiture, with the intolerable burning thirst; yet 
his delirium turned upon real objects; the pleasures of existence 
crowded upon his imagination—he saw his youth, uti it were, 
distinct before him; he thought of his wealth, it could not now 
buy him even a cup of cold water: then beautiful forms, but all 
with fiendish eyes, gadiered round him; some offered him golden 
fruits; others, purple wine: he stretched his parched mouth to¬ 
wards them, and they melted into the wan air with a mucking 
laugh. 

Consciousness returned again; he saw the first red of the morn¬ 
ing beginning to color the t louds; a sort of stupid wonder passed 
through him, that he had i\ever thought them so hively before. 
He strove to keep his heavy eye-lids open, to fix llicm on the 
blue sky; he felt that if once they closed, never w'ould they open 
again. 

At that moment, a bird fluttered from the bough overhead, Mi 
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sprang with a song, into the air. A gleam of sun-shine broke 
forth, as if to light its early path. Sir George moaned aloud in 
envyi he would have been thankful to be that poor bird. That 
song was the signal for a thousand others; every bough grew in 
a moment alive; the sunshine became more gulden, and a rich 
purple flushed deepening every instant in the east. 

Again a fierce sjiasin shook Sir George’s now weakened frame; 
it forced from him a woinanisii slu ick; lie was glad to hear it: a 
wild hope came, that it might bring some chance wandei'er to 
his help; and, in that hripe, he filled the air with frantic cries. 

He cried in vain; lie was dying in the midst of that crowded 
city, helpless, and alone. Oh, for a human face to have bent 
over his own! He ceased his shrieks suddenly, he found that he 
exhausted his strength; the morning had now broken, and if he 
could but live a little longer, some one must pass; and, so strong 
was the craving for humanity, that it was as if, let any one come 
near, and he mast be saved. But the cold dews rose heavily on 
his forehead, a feeling of safiTocatioti was in Ids lluoat, while his 
eyes swam, and the objects near began to whirl round with 
frightful velocity. 

lie raised his hand to clear the mists from his sight, but his 
strength failed in the efi’ort, and his hand dropped heavily to the 
ground with a noise that, to his own ear. sounded like thunder! 
Painfully, he forced liis hot eyelids to unrlovSe, and his ilistended 
orbs sought for some object wliere on to fi\; tliey met the patch 
of grass, yet red with the blood of Walter Maynard. It seemed 
to rise in judgment against him; he could not take his eyes away 
from the guiliy color wifich began to spread; it rose coloiing the 
heavens with its fearful hue, till tlie very a/aire was died with 
scarlet, 'riicii it giew daik; a darkness filled with shadows— 
shadows from oilier years. 

Every evil thought that had ever arisen within him, now as¬ 
sumed some palpable form. Pale faces looked upon him, with 
sad reproaches; w'astcd hours, misused gifts, stood around like 
spectres. For the first time in his indulged and evil life, he 
thought of judgment and of an hereafter. He remembered his 
God, but only to fear him. lie staitcd! that awful terror mas¬ 
tered even the extremity of pain; the drops poui'cd down his 
face; his eyes glared fearfully round, seeking shelter and finding 
none. The effort was loo much; he sank back ivitli one last cry 
of despair, and in that despair he died! 

■The birds sang gaily over head; the morning sun dried up 
even the tears that night had left_on the leaves. The clout^ 
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first reddened, and then wandered, white and pure, over the sky; 
voices rose from the wilderness of streets around, and another 
day came, busy and anxious, to awakening humanity. The cheer¬ 
fulness of the morning brought its own glad tone to the spirits of 
the early walkers in the park. The first that entered were going 
on their way with a song, when the singing voice suddenly 
changed to a cry of horror, for the dead lay before their feet. 
His eyes, wild and staring—there had been no friendly hand to 
close them; his features convulsed with fearful agony. Sir George 
Kingston was stretched a corpse! He—the rich, the luxurious, 
the flattered—had died by the common patiiway like a dog! 
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CHAPTER LII. 

THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 

Ah! sad it is to sec the deck 
Dismasted of some noble wreck; 

And sad to sec the marble stone 
Defaced, and with gray moss o'ergrown; 

And sad to sec the broken lute 
For ever to its music mute. 

But whut is lute, or fallen lower, 

Or ship sunk in Its proudest lioiir, 

To awe and majesty combined 
In their worst shape—the ruined mind^ 

The morning air waved to and fro the chintz curtains of a 
large, and, for a London one, a very cheerful-looking room, 
whose windows opened to the Thames. It was high tide, and 
every wave seemed freighted with a separate sunbeam; the sails 
of the small boats, as they darted rapidly along, shone with the 
purest white; and those that rowed past, flung up a shower of 
glittering sparkles at every stroke of the oar. On the sill of each 
window were placed pots, full of roses; and their sweet breath 
floated into the room. 

In a large arm-chair, so placed as to command every thing 
that went by, the view only broken by the waving leaves of the 
rose-trees, sat Mrs. Churchill. On one side was an einhroidery- 
framc, which, from the delicate finish of the wreath, indicated that 
younger eyes occasionally aitled the old lady. On the other was 
a small table, with an exquisite breakfast-service of Dresden chi¬ 
na, from which she was sipping her chocolate. Placed opposite, 
on a low seat, was her grand-daughter, a huge book propped on 
her knee, from which she, was reading aloud. Perhaps there was 
a charm in that sweet voice, which gave its own unconscious fas¬ 
cination to the long-drawn pages; but there was, also, the still 
stronger charm of habit. 

Mrs. Churchill liked the interminable labyrinths of the Cyrus 
.and the Cassandra, because she had liked them in the days of 
her girlhood. Youth identifies itself with the romance; it is the 
heroic knight, or the lovely lady, of which it reads; it lives amid 
those fine creations; its sweetest hours are given to dreams which 
'.soon 


** Fade into the light of common day.** 
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It would have seemed ludicrous to a common observer to mark 
the aged woman listening by the hour to these high-flown gallan¬ 
tries; but it was not them .that she heard, it was the remembrances 
’that they brought. The old live more with memory tlian the 
young. Every page in that ponderous tome had some associa¬ 
tion with life’s brightest hours: she lived them over again, wliile 
the murmur of that fair girl’s soft tones fell sweet upon her car. 
Ethel’s graceful figure, seated at her grandmother’s feet, comple¬ 
ted the picture; and any one who had looked casually into that 
cool anu cheerful chamber, would have thought it a very shrine 
of household happiness. And Ethel, if not happy, was calm—al¬ 
most content; every day brought its duties, sweetened by affec¬ 
tion; and, in her grandmother’s comfort she found her own. 

Mrs. Churchill had given up urging Ethel into a round of 
gaiety, which suited neither her health nor her spirits. She could 
not but feel the tender care that watched her least look, yet was 
alw'ays as submissive as it was anxious. She had been a long 
time in discovering that Ethel was no longer a child; but she 
now softened down a thousand prejudices by daily counsel with 
one who was a gentle and intelligent companion. Ethel reso¬ 
lutely turned her thoughts from the past; and, if she could not 
look to the future, at least she forced them to occupy themselves 
with the present. The bitterness of a first great despair had 
passed; but the traces would linger, despite every effort. Her 
step was no longer buoyant, and her laugh was no longer heard 
rising suddenly, like thp notes of a bird; she had a look of wea¬ 
riness when she tried any of her old amusements. Unless at her 
grandmother’s request, she never went near the spinet; she 
nursed no flowers for her own room; and when she read, it was 
slowly; she could not keep her attention to the page* You gazed 
on her, and saw 

’Twas a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 

As if a blooming face It ought to be!” 

But the bloom and the gaiety had gone together: there was 
sweetness and endurance; but they are sad, when the only ex¬ 
pression worn by youth. 

She was just pausing for breath after a longer speech, even than' 
usual, of the heroine’s, when the door opened, and Madame Ce- 
cile, Lady Marchmont’s maid, rushed into the room. 

“Oh, my lady!” exclaimed she; “for pity’s sake come to- 
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her. Miss Churchill!” and, sinking into a chair gave way to % 
violent burst of hysterics. 

It was long before Ethel’s soothing or questions could ex¬ 
tract any thing like an answer, till Mrs. Churchill took the mat-, 
ter into her own hands, and tried the effect of a little judicious 
scolding. The effect was most salutary? and, amid starts and 
screams—for the poor girl was fairly frightened out of tlie small 
portion of sense tliat, at any time, belonged to her—they learned 
that Lord Marchmont had been found dead in his bed; and that 
Lady Marchinont was, with the shock, in a state of almost insa- 
nity! 

** We can do nothing with her! she won’t even let me put up 
her hair under her cap!” said Madame Cccile. 

Ethel wrung her hands in dismay, but instantly recovering, 
exclaimed, “ Oh, let me go to her at once! may I not, dear ma- 
dam?*’ 

Mrs. Churchill gave consent without hesitation; and a chair be¬ 
ing sent for immediately, Ethel hurried as fast as she could to 
Marchmont House. All was in that confusion which follows'any 
sudden calamity: the servants were hurrying in all directions, 
apparently for no other purpose than that of getting in each 
other’s way. As slm went up stairs, a succession of frightful 
screams made her hurry breathlessly to the room from whence 
they came. It was Ijudy Marchmont’s dressing-room; and there 
she foun(Uher surrounded by physicians, two of whom held her: 
while the surgeon made a vain attempt to bleed her: it was im¬ 
possible in her present state. 

Ethel stood—pity, anxiety—ajike merged in astonishment at 
the change which a single night had wrought. Henrietta’s long 
hair flowed unbound, but it was white as the shoulders over which 
it swept. Age and youth seemed to have met together: there 
was the skin, fair and smooth, but the mouth was fallen, and 
the features thin anil contracted. The large black eyes 
seemed to have gone back into the head, and a dark hollow cir¬ 
cle was round them; while the change in the color of the hair, 
once so glossily black, now turned to silver, gave her counte¬ 
nance something that seemed to Ethel almost supernatural. As 
soon as Henrietta saw her, with a sudden spring she released her- 
helf from restraint: and, flinging her arms round her friend, 
though it was obvious she did not know her, exclaimed,-— 

“Ah! you look gentle, I will go with you; save me from 
these horrible men, who want to drag me to prison!” 

But while speaking, her hands relaxed their passionate cling- 
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ing; the wild black eyes closed heavily, and she sank fainting on 
the floor 

** It is a merciful insensibility,” said the eldest physician; ** but, 
*if she revive, I fear the awakening—it will be terrible I” 

** I will watch by her,” cried Ethel; and, for many, many long 
and dreadful nights did she watch by her bed-side; even to herself 
she would.not guess what might be the import of those frightful 
ravings 

Fearfln were the lessons that the young and gentle Ethel 
learnt in the house of mourning. She saw Lord Marchmont 
borne away to his grave, unfollowed by a single regret, and for¬ 
gotten as soon as the coffin was closed. The scllish man left 
behind him neither sorrow nor affection; he was summoned away, 
and his place knew him no more. Ilut the bed-side of Lady 
Marchmont had a darker lesson than the grave, the ravings of 
insanity revealed the fiery world of that beating and passionate 
heart. Ethel could only feel too fearful, too humbled, for judg¬ 
ment; but she wept even while she prayed, beside her early friend. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

POVERTY. 

It is an awful thing how we forget 
The sacred ties that bind us each to each. 

Our pleasures might admonish us, and say. 
Tremble at tliat delight which is unshared; 

Its selfishness must be its punishment. 

All have their son'ows, and how strange it seems 
They do not soften more the general heart: 
Sorrows should be those universal links 
That draw all life together. 


*‘It is of no use asking me to stay,” said Lavinia to the 
manager : “ you know that I never do any thing but what I 
ehoose!” 

“ You need not tell me that,” interrupted the olherj “but, if 
you had any sense, you would choose to do what [ ask. 1 have 
promised the Duke of Bolton, that you should sup with us to¬ 
night.” 

“I would not come,” replied the actress, “if it were only to 
teach you not to make promises for me; but I cannot waste any 
more time talking to you!” 

** His grace wUl go frantic with disappointment!” continued 
the manager; “ that last ballad of yours completely turned his 
head? Indeed, if you would but play your cards properly, there 
is no saying what might happen!” 

“ Well,” cried she, “ since you have so brilliant an idea of my 
future prospects, perhaps you will, on the strength of them, ad¬ 
vance me another week’s salary!” 

Indeed I will not!” replied her companion; ” you are already 
more in advance than I ever before allowed any of my company 
to be; and, as to your prospects, why you are throwing them 
away!” 

“ Well, well, it does not matter, and I won’t keep you from 
supper. You may tell the duke, that we value things in propor¬ 
tion to the trouble that they give us, and that is the reason wny I 
always give as much as I can!” 

So saying, she hurried oft; but the tears were in her eyes, and 
her hand trembled as it drew her cloak round her. She was 
soon in the dimly-lighted streets, made more dreary by a small 
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heavy rain that was falling. Life is full of strange contrasts; and 
who that could ha\e seen—weary, yet walking as fast as she 
could, for she had a long way to go; faint, for oflateshe had de¬ 
barred herself common necessaries; cold, for the rain soon pierced 
her thin cloak—who would have believed that she was tne bril¬ 
liant actress who, not an hour since, was the gaze of every eye, 
while the whole house rang with applause? 

** Ah, there is still light!” muttered she, as she stopped before 
a shop, whose shutters were, however, closed; but through which 
came the glimmer from within. She paused for a moment on the 
threshold, as if reluctant to enter. 

The only memorial I shall soon have of him—his gift!” said 
she, in a low sad whisper; and (hen, with the haste of one who 
makes a sudden resolution, with wiiich they are almost afraid to 
trust themselves, she rapped loudly at the door. There was 
a moment’s silence, then whispering within, and a voice ask¬ 
ed ;— 

** Who’s there?” 

“Oh!” replied Lavinia, “you know me very well; let me in, 
1 have a locket you must lake to-night, or you shall not have 
it to-morrow!” 

It was a locket that Walter Maynard had given her immedi¬ 
ately after her appearance in his comedy; one of the incidents 
turned upon a locket, and she had made, what is theatrically 
called, a nit in the scene. A heavy step approached the door; a 
sound was heard, as of a falling chain; then bolt after bolt was 
withdrawn, and at last the actress was admitted, and the door 
was instantly closed after her. It was a pawnbroker’s shop, 
that last receptacle of human wretchedness—wretchedness that 
takes the most squalid and degrading form; over the door might 
be written Dante’s “ Lasciate Speranza!” for, truly, hope never 
enters there! 

The various ariicles exhibited in the windows during the day, 
had been removed for greater security, and there only remained 
a blank. But the glass cases on the counter still sent forth a 
sort of dull glitler; they W'ere filled with various ornaments, 
some pretty,'though mostly tarnished by time, but each telling 
some little history of a happier hour. Still, this was the lease 
oppressive portion of the establishment; ornaments, even thou^i 
hallowed by affection, arc vanities; and, though even vanity 
be rekmtantly parted with, it is but a brief pang. 1 believe 
there is not a woman in the world that wouUl hesitate to part 
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with the most costly toy in her possession, to save but an annoy- 
ancefrom the object she loved: but there were, collected toge¬ 
ther, evidence of far heavier sacrifices. There were cords passed 
along the ceiling, from whence hung articles of wearing apparel 
of the most common description, things that spoke of every-day 
use, and there was one whole line of little cidldren’s frocks; 
moreover, in one corner appeared, piled up, a large heap of 
blankets. 

There is something fearfully wrong in what we call our high¬ 
ly civilized state of society, when poverty can be perinittea to 
take the ghastly shapes of sufiering that it does. It is enough, if 
we did but think, to make the heart sick, when we know the 
misery, the abject misery, which surrounds us in this vast city; 
and we might tremble to consider how much might be prevented 
■—prevented both by individual and by general exertion. We 
are seated, perhaps leaning, in an easy chair, our feet on the 
fender, doing nothing or some light work, which is only an amuse¬ 
ment; our meals have gratified not only hunger, but taste; we 
are under the pressure of not one single want; and yet, within a 
hundred yards from our door, there is a wretch dying of cold 
and hunger! 

No one can deny the wide and ready benevolence which pre¬ 
vails in our country; but while the misery exists, that no one can 
deny does exist, there must be some want of either will or judg¬ 
ment. Too many people confound charity with donation; they 
are satisfied with having given the most ready vent to the generous 
impulse; they have gratified at once a high and a low feeling—the 
kindness and, I fear, also the ostentation. That is not charity 
which goes about with a white pocket handkerchief in the hand, 
and is followed by a flourish of trumpets! No, charity is a calm, 
severe duty; it must be intellectual, to be advantageous. It is a 
strange mistake that it should ever be considered a merit; its ful¬ 
filment is only what we owe to each other, and is a debt never 
paid to its full extent. 

It is a most difficult art to give; for if, in giving, we also give 
the habit of dependence, our ^ift has been that of an evil spirit, 
which always proves fatal. What we should seek to rive are, 

> habits, not only of industry, but pf prudence: to look forward, 
is the first great lesson of human improvement. In the assist¬ 
ance hitherto offered to those in need, the self-respect of the 
obliged has been too much forgotten: we have degraded, where 
we should have encouraged. The remedy lies with time, and 
with knowledge; but there must be much to redress in the aor 
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cial system, which has luxury at one extreme, and starvation at 
the other. 

Lavinia approached the counter with her usual careless air; 
a(nd, laying down the locket, named its price. There were two 
men in the shop—brothers, from their obvious likeness—sal¬ 
low, with sharp features, to which no possible change could 
bring any other expression than a sort of dull cunning. The 
eyes were small, and of a dead fdniy black; they said nothing, 
even when fixed upon you. One of the brothers never moved 
from the high desk at which he was scaled. He gave one cau¬ 
tious glance at the visiter; and, after that, never looked from his 
paper. The other took the locket, examined it carefully, and 
laid it down, saying, in a voice that closely resembled the hissing 
of a snake,— 

** You ask too much!” 

“ Nay,” replied the actress, “ it is worth far more!” 

“We may keep it by us,” replied the pawnbroker, “for 
months; there is no demand for such articles.” 

“But,” exclaimed she, eagerly, “ 1 shall soon redeem it!” 

“ So you all say,” returned the man, with imperturbable cool¬ 
ness. 

“Ah!” cried Lavinia, “I will answer for redeeming it in a 
month!” 

“We hear the same story every day,” was the answer. 

“But 1 shall have plenty of money in a few weeks!” inter¬ 
rupted Lavinia. 

“Then you will not care for your old ornaments: you will go 
and buy new!” replied the man. 

The actress laughed out, with something of the recklessness 
that was part of her nature. The man looked up in dismay from 
his desk, the one behind the counter opened his small black eyes 
with a gaze of stupid wonder—laughter was there such an unfa¬ 
miliar sound. 

“Well,” continued she, “ there is a good deal of truth in what 
you say; so, what will you give me?” 

The man named about a tithe of the value of the article; her 
countenance fell as she said, in a hollow whisper, “1 suppose [ 
must take it!” . c 

The pawnbroker took the locket, carefully put it aside, slow¬ 
ly counted out the money, still more slowly filled up the small 
printed ticket, and then passed money and card into Lavinia’s 
nand, to whose impatient temper the delay had seemed intermi-' 
nable. She hurried off, and the door was closed; and, bolt af- 
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ter bolt, drawn after her. The rain poured in torrents, and she 
was wet through before she arrived at the door of the small inn 
in the city, which was her destination. 

“ I must dry myself,” said she, approaching the kitchen fire^ 
*• before I go into his room.” 

^ She took off her cloak, wrung the rain from her long and drip¬ 
ping hairj and, while doing so, caught sight of herself in the small 
piece of glass which, put like a slate into a wooden frame, hung 
on a nail. 

have forgotten to wipe off my rouge,” muttered shej “a 
pretty figure 1 look, with these read streaks!” she took her hand¬ 
kerchief and removed the stains, then you saw that the cheek was 
pale and hollow. She stood bcfiire the fire for some lime, though 
every gesture betrayed her impatience. When the landlady came 
in, she called her, and placed in her hands a small sum of money, 
“This is last week’s bill.” % 

The woman half hesitated to take it, but she was very poor 
herself; as she took it she said, with great kindness, “1 have 
been sitting with him, but he is very bad to-night!” 

Lavinia started! "lam quite dry, the damp can do him no harm 
now;” so saying, she hurried up the narrow staircase to a small 
room, where, on a wretched bed, lay Walter Maynard! 

There was the end of all his glorious fancies—of all his lofty 
aspirations. The poetry, which had so often made real life seem 
like a dream, had now reached its last dark close. Never more 
would the voice of the charmer, Hope, reach his ear, charm she 
never so wisely. Poor, neglected, and broken-hearted, Walter 
Maynard was dying. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

THE USUAL DESTINY OF THE IMAGINATION.^ 

Remembrance makes the poet; ’tis the past 
Ling-ering- within him, with a keener sense 
I'han is upon the thoug’hts of common men, 

Of what has been, that fills the actual world 
With unreal likenesses of lovely shapes 
That wei'e, and are not; and the fairer they, 

The more their contrast with existing things; 

The more his power, the greater is his grief. 

Are we then fallen from some noble star. 

Whose consciousness is an unknown curse; 

And we feel capable of happiness 
Only to know it is not of our sphere! 

The first sickly gleam of daylight came in through the un¬ 
curtained window, (leadening the dull yellow glare of the candle 
that, having burned through the night, was fast sinking in the 
socket. The chill and uncomfortable light showed the full 
wretcheilness of the scene over which it fellj the w'alls were only 
whitewashed, the whiteness long since obscured by dust and 
smoke, and broken away in many places. The bare boards look¬ 
ed as if they had not been scoured for months; and a deal table, 
and two lickety chairs, were all the furniture, except the misera¬ 
ble pallet on which Walter Maynard lay dying; and this was the 
end of ids impassioned liopes, and of his early and glorious 
dreams I 

The change tliat a few weeks had wrought in him was aw¬ 
ful: the features were almost transparent, and with*a strange 
beauty, like a spirit's; and yet with that look which belongs to 
death, and death only. He was awake, feverish, and restless; 
and the clear, shining eyes had that sort of fixed brilliancy, 
which life, even in its brightest moments, never gave. The door 
opened so softly, that even he did not hear it. Lavinia looked 
in; and, seeing that he was already roused, entered with his coitee; 
it was the only thing for which he retained the slightest liking; 
perhaps there was some lingering association with the pursuits 
once so precious; the haunteil midnights, when he liad been ac¬ 
customed to drink it. 

*' How have you slept?” said she. 

Walter smiled faintly, but bis repl^ was interrupted by cough- > 
ing; lie signed to the window, which she opened, and then< 
turned liastily away, for she could not bear Che sight of. the 
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churchyard below. Maynard was now in the same house where 
he had come by chance on his first arrival in London; he was 
now occupying the room above the very one where he then 
slept. Remembering it as a cheap, out-of-the-way place, he 
had come thither the day after the duel to die, uncared for and 
unknown. But Lavinia had found him out; and for weeks had 
been his devoted nurse, though even she was startled at the ex¬ 
treme destitution of their situation; but, for his sake only, not for 
her own. 

“Oh, Walter!” exclaimed she, after a long silence, during 
which she had either watclicd his difficult breathing, or turned 
aside to dash away the tears that in spite of herself would fill 
her eyes. There is an awe about death, even in the face the most 
familiar to us; it has already taken its likeness from the hereaf¬ 
ter, so dreadful and so dark. ** 1 cannot bear to see you perish¬ 
ing thus; you have many friends, do let me apply to them?” 

"Friends!” answered Walter, bitterly, “I have no friends. 
While I could work for them, or amuse them, they were glad 
enough to flatter and caress me; now that I am broken in health 
and spirits, that my soul has worn itself out in tlicir service, who 
of all that have owed pleasant hours to my pages will care that 
the hand which wrote now lies languid, scarcely able to trace 
its own name!” 

“ Do not talk thus,” said she. 

" Why not?” interrupted Walter, " it is the truth. I loathe, 
1 despise my kind; I grieve over the labor that I have wasted on 
them. I should regret every generous hope, every lofty emotion, 
did I not think they must rise up in bitter mockery against them.” 

Lavinhi looked bewildered; she could as little understand this 
outburst of impassioned anger, as she understood his former bursts 
of hopeful enthusiasm. She knew nothing of the irritability 
inseparable from an imaginative temperament; feeling every 
thing with the keenest susceptibility, and exaggerating every 
thing. The excitement of even those few words was too much, 
he sank back, fainting, on his pillow. It soon, however, passed 
away, and he roused again. 

“ Lavinia!” exclaimed he hastily, " there are some people sent 
into the world to be miserable; and miserablv do they fulfil 
their fate. If you see one eager, hopeful, and believing, who 
holds the suftering of his kind his noblest reward—over whom 
even the Words of those whom he despises have influence— be 
assured that you see one predestined to the most utter wretch< 
^dness.” 
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I am sure,” returned Lavinia, not knowing very well what to 
say, “ it is never worth while caring much about other people.” 

“ How wretched,” continued Walter, “ has my whole life 
been! 1 look back upon my sad and unloved childhood, when 
I felt the unkind and cold word with a sorrow beyond my years. 
Then came a youth of incessant labor—labor whose exhaustion 
none can tell but those engaged in it. How often has the pen 
dropped from my hand for very weariness, and the characters 
swam before my aching sight! IIow often have I written when 
heart-sick, forcing my imagination, till the re-action was terri¬ 
ble!” 

“Dearest Walter, do not talk, you are not equal to it,” in¬ 
terrupted his companion. 

“ Oh, no; it does me good. I cannot bear,” rcturnetl he, “ to 
be here thinking over thoughts that fret my very life away. 
Alas! howl grieve over all that was yet stored in my mind! 
Do you know, Lavinia,” continued he, with all the eagerness of 
a slight delirium, 1 am far cleverer than I was; I have felt, 
have thought so much! Talk of the mind exhausting itself!— 
never! Think of the mass of material which every day ac¬ 
cumulates! Then experience, with its calm, clear light, cor¬ 
rects so many youthful fallacies; every day we feel our higher 
moral responsibility, and our greater power. What beautiful 
creations even now rush over me!—but, no, no! —I am dying!— 
1 shall write no more!” and his voice sunk, as he gasped for breath: 
“and she,” murmured he, after a long pause, '* whom 1 have so 
idolized—a thousand hearts beat at the tender sorrow of which 
she was the inspiration! yet she will never know how utterly she 
has been beloved. Even now her sweet face swims before me; 
methinks that I would give worlds to gaze upon it once again; to 
carry the image into eternity with me!” 

A peculiar expression crossed Lavinia’s face and she rose from 
her seat; her movement recalled Walter from his temporary ab¬ 
straction. 

“You are not going yet?” asked he; for now he clung, like a 
sick child, to the presence of his kind attendant. 

“ I am going,” replied she, “ earlier to-day, that 1 may come 
back the sooner; the rehearsal will be very short; and now, dear 
Walter, try and compose yourself.” 

“You are very, very kind,” said he, in broken accents; and af¬ 
ter placing water and a restorative medicine near him; the actress 
left the room. She left the chamber of death and of desolation*, 
to rehearse the jests of a comedy.. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

A REQUEST. 

Tmce the young poet’s fate 
Fresh from his solitude—the child of di'eams. 

His hcail upon his lip, he seeks the world 
To find him fame and fortune, as if life 
Were like a fairy tale. His song has led 
The w’ay before him; flatteries fill his ear, 

And he seems happy in so many friends. 

What marvel if he somewhat overrate 
His talents and his state! 

“She sleeps now heavily, nor will slie waken for some 
hoursj every thing depends upon that awakening,” said the 
physician. 

“ You have, then, hopes?” asked Ethel. 

“That the body,” replied the other, “may recover; but not 
the mind. Young lady, it would be wrong to deceive you; 
Lady Marchmont is, I fear, irrecoverably insane.” 

She leaned against the bed, pale, sick with the shock of his 
words; yet mingled with a strange and fearful relief. Insanity, 
with no further cause, would account for Henrietta’s frantic ra¬ 
vings; and when she thought how gifted, how clever she was, it 
seemed impossible that sucTi a mind could pa.ss away in a single 
night. She hoped; she could not help hoping. 

When the physician went away, she approached the bed, and 
gazed upon Henrietta sleeping. How wan, and how attenuated 
was that beautiful face! the cheek fell in with a complete hol¬ 
low; and the black eye-lashes, as they rested upon it, only 
served to show still more forcibly, its deadly whiteness. 

She had been restless at' first; and some of the silvery gray 
hair fell over the forehead. Ethel put it softly back, and started 
to feel how the hot pulses throbbed beneatii her touch. She 
carefully drew the curtains; and, leaving orders to be sent for 
should there be the slightest change, returned home. 

It was a great relief to her oppressed spirits to find that her 
grandmother had an old friend come to pass the day with her, 
^0 the Cassandra was left in repose for that morning at least. 
'Sb^. sought the little chamber peculiarly appropriated to her own 
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use; andy seating herself bj the window, sank into a sad and 
listless reverie. 

It is a mood whose profitless dejection ” there are few 
among us but what have known. It is the result of the over¬ 
strained nerves, the worn-out frame—something of bodilj weak¬ 
ness must mingle with it. We turn away from the future, we 
are too desponding to look forward. Every sorrow of the 
past seems to rise up, not only as a recollection of sufiering, but 
as if each were an omen of what is to come. We feel as if even 
to wish were a folly; or, worse, a tempting of fate. We have 
no confidence in our own good fortune; it seems as if the mere 
fact of wishing were enough to have that wish denied. A fret¬ 
ful discontent gnaws at the heart, the worse for being ashamed 
to confess it. 

But Ethel soon felt the error of giving way to this utter dis¬ 
couragement: she made it a duty to struggle against it. She 
rose from her seat; and, flinging open the casement, strove to 
divert her attention by looking out upon the river. She turned 
hastily away; she had no sympathy with the sunshine—the 
movement—the seeming cheerfulness of the world below. Slie 
took up her work, but that was no mental stimulus; she laid it 
down, and, going to her little bookcase, took down the first 
book that came to hand. 


It was a favorite volume which she opened—“Fugitive Po¬ 
ems, by Walter Maynard.” She had always taken an interest in 
one whom she had known from earliest childhood; and of late 
the melancholy in herself had harmonized with that which was 
the chief cliaracteristic of his writings. She soon became inte¬ 
rested: her sadness took a softer tone; for now it seemed under¬ 
stood, and met with tender pity. And this is the dearest pri¬ 
vilege of the poet—to soothe the sorrowing, and to excite the 
languid hour; to renovate exhausted nature, by awakening it with 
the spiritual and the elevated; and bringing around our common 
hours shadows from those more divine. . 


Ethel was, however, interrupted by the appearance of her 
maid bringing her chocolate, and a message that a young persoi) 
below was very anxious to see her. 

“ Show her up immediately,” was Miss Churchill’s reply, who 
was, however, a little startled when she found that her visiter 


was her former attendant, Lavinia Fenton. But her first glance 
at the young actress wgs enough; she was pale, thin, and the 
traces of tears were yet recent on her cheeks. She had beetb 
very wrong to leave her mistress as she had done; and to Etb^’s 
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quiet and secluded habits her having gone on the stage seemed 
absolutely awful; but she was obviously suffering; and the only 
question was, how that suffering could be assisted? 

Ethel approached her kindly, and made her sit down and take 
some refreshment, before she would even ask her what was her 
present business. 

y I do not come on my own account,” exclaimed Lavinia, 
eagerly: “ believe me, Miss Churchill, I remember all your for¬ 
mer kindness, and know too well the difference between us, not 
to know the best way I can mark my sense of it is never to come 
near you.” 

"Oh, Lavinia!” exclaimed her young mistress; “how could 
you leave us? we used to be so fond of each other! surely I 
shall be able to prevail upon you to leave your present mode of 
life. Tell me, what can we do for you?” 

“ Nothing,” said the girl, touched to the very heart by Ethel’s 
kindness; " I could not come to you if I had been starving in the 
streets. Now 1 do not come for myself.” 

" On whose account, then!” exclaimed her listener. 

Lavinia hesitated, she had persuaded herself into her visit; the 
whole way she had invented speeches, she had quite settled how 
to meet any possible objection; but now her voice failed her, her 
frame shook with strong emotion, and it was some moments be¬ 
fore she could reply. 

"Ah, madam! I wish you could have witnessed the scene 
which 1 have just left. I am come from the death-bed, in hopes 
that you will grant the last earthly wish which seems to haunt it.” 

"Could you doubt one moment that I should?” interrupted 
Ethel: " only tell me what it is?” 

" Do you remember,” asked the actress, " Walter Maynard?” 

“Do I remember him!” exclaimed Ethel, her eye uncon- 
* sciously falling on the volume which she had just been reading, 
and which still lay open on the table,—" It would, indeed, be dif¬ 
ficult to forget him.” 

The quick glance of the actress followed her look. "Ah!” 
said she, "you have been reading his works: he will write no 
more beautiful verses to you; for he is dying—dying, too, in mi¬ 
serable want!” . 

" Indeed!” cried Ethel, springing from her seat, “let us go 
to him !~what can we do? Let me find my grandmother!” 

Lavinia gently detained her. " Walter Maynard,” continued 
-she, "is mr beyond all human help; his dayS'-^y, his very 
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hours—are numbered: but you may fling over them one last 
gleam of human happiness.” 

** I!” cried Ethel. * 

“You—^you whom he has loved so long, so truly! you saw 
it not, you thought only of another; but Walter Maynard loved 
your very shadow; and such have you been to him through 
life.” 


Ethel stood breathless with surprise; she looked back to Wal¬ 
ter with the affectionate regard which lingers around one whom 
we have known in early life, and have never seen since. Of late, 
her imagination had dwelt upon him with that picturesque inte¬ 
rest with whicli we are apt to invest the writer whose pages ap¬ 
peal to our feelings. 

Lavinia saw her emotion, and added, “ Not that your name 
ever passed his lips; save in the muttered wish of this morning, 
he never spoke of you. If you could see him now—so changed, 
so pale—you would pity him.” 

“ Pity him!” exclaimed Ethel, no longer able to suppress her 


tears. , 

You will come, then?” asked the actress. 

“Yes, the instant 1 have spoken to my grandmother;”aridf 
ringing the bell, desired that her chair might be sent round im¬ 
mediately. 

“ It is a long way off,” said Lavinia, “ and I must hurry away. 
1 always dread what may have happened during my absence.” 

“Is he so very ill?” interrupted Ethel. 

“ Lady, he is dying,” replied the other. Then, laying the ad¬ 
dress, with written directions, on the table, she hurried away, 
leaving her young mistress in a state of the most pdinful agita¬ 
tion. 


Ethel could scarcely believe, after the actress had left her, 
but what she had been in a dream. “ Good heavens!” exclaimed 


she, “ what a precious thing love is! what a gift of all hope, all 
happiness, in the power of another!—and yet, how often is it 
bestowed in vain! wasted, utterly and cruelly wasted! Well, 
if he loved me, there has been a sad and bitter symp athy between 
us. Can he have been more wretched than 1 h've been?” and. 


covering her face with her |iands, she gave way to a passionate 
burst of weeping. 

It was so long before she recovered', that her chair was ready 
first: and, startled at the announcement, she hastened to ask 
her grandmother’s permission for her visit. It was instantly 
granted; for Mrs. Churchill had always liked Walter, and„had 
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taken a personal satisfaction in his literary success. It was a 
■/lompliment to her discernment. If ever we forgive another's 
celebrity, it is when it fulfils our own prophecy. But to have 
him, who had been a little child playing at her feet, dying in des¬ 
olation and misery, roused every kindly feeling. She hurried 
Ethel to put on her cloak, and saw herself to the packing up a 
basket; containing wine, one or two medicines in which she 
placed implicit faith, and a note from herself, begging him to 
come at once to her house to be nursed. 

The bustle over, a glow of self-satisfaction in spite of her sor¬ 
row, diiTusing itself; and, taking one of his volumes, she went to 
her own chair, and soon found herself shedding tears over the 
strange mixture of real and ideal misery. 


VOE. ll 


It 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

THE DISCLOSURE. 

Young, loving, and beloved—these are brief words; 

And yet they touch on all the finer chonls, 
lYhose music is our happiness; the tone 
May die away, and be no longer known, 

In the sad changes brought by darker ycara. 

When tlie heart has to treasure up its teal's. 

And life looks mournful on an altered scene— 

Still it is much to think that it has been. 

Ethel was yet bathing her eyes with el tier-flowers, prepara¬ 
tory to going, when her departure was again delayed by another 
visiter. 

‘‘ Tell her,” exclaimed she, “ that I am just going to a dying 
friend—ask if she will sec my grandmother.” 

The servant obeyed, but returned'almost instantly, saying,^ 
“ that the lady said, she must entreat Miss Churchill to see her 
for ten minutes, she would nut detain her longer. Indeed, mad¬ 
am,” continued tfie maid, “ 1 think you had better go down, for 
she is (|uite the lady, and seems so miserable at the idea of your 
not seeing her. ” 

Perhaps,” said Ethel, “ I had better see her, a few minutes 
cannot much matter. 1 know by myself,” added she, in a 
lower tone, that sorrow is impatient.” 

On entering the parlor into which the visiter had been shown, 
she saw a tall figure, wrapped in a dark mantle, with her back 
towards her, in one of the recesses of the windows. The noise 
.of her steps, light as they were, attracted the stranger’s notice, 
who, turning round and letting her mantle fall as she did so, 
showed a tall and stately figure, dressed in what appeared to be 
some conventual costume. Her face, though thin and pale, bore 
the traces of great former beauty; and, although Ethel was sure 
that she had never seen the lady before, yet there was something 
in her features strangely familiar. 

The color came rapidly into her cheek; her heart told her the 
face now before her brought the memory of one still too dearly 
remembered—it was Norboi^ne Courtenaye that it recalled; the 
likeness was, despite the difference of sex and age, singularly 
stri^ng. * 
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What a vain thing is forced forgetfulness! For months 
-Ethel had sedulously banished one image from her thoughts, and 
she fancied that she had succeeded: alas! even a chance and ca¬ 
sual resemblance sufficed to make her tremble with emotictp. 
To such emotion she had long made it a rule not to give way. 
She steadied her voice; though, with all her resolution, it was a 
little tremulous; and, entreating her visiter to be seated, asked 
what were her commands. 

The stranger appeared almost to forget that it was her busi¬ 
ness to speak: she fixed her dark, penetrating eyes on the beau¬ 
tiful girl, who stood, blushing and confused, at the scrutiny. 

“Perhaps,” said Ethel, a Tittle apprehensively—for the garb 
of her companion made her think that, perhaps, she was some 
Jacobite emissary—“it was my grandmother whom you wished 
to see?” 

“No, no, it was yourself!” exclaimed the stranger, eagerly, 
as if startled by EthePs voice. “ Pardon me, young lady, but 
.1 am not well; and to myself my errand is a painful one.” 
w “Pray do not stand,” said Ethel; and, drawing a large arm¬ 
chair, took the stranger’s hand, and gently forced her to be 
seated. 

“ Pray sit by me,” continued the lady; and Ethel placed her¬ 
self in the window-seat, wondering at her singular visiter, in 
whom, however, she could not help feeling interested. “ I 
ought to tell you my name,” exclaimed the stranger, breaking si¬ 
lence by an obvious effort, “lam Mrs. Courtenaye.” 

Ethel started to her feet, turning deadly pale, and sank again 
on her seat; and her visiter seemed almost startled at the ef¬ 
fect wMch her words had produced. Miss Churchill had, how¬ 
ever, for months subjected her feelings to a discipline too severe 
to be wholly overcome by them now. Her features became cold 
and calm; and there was a slight touch of haughtiness in her man¬ 
ner, as she said,— 

“ May I be permitted to ask the cause why Mrs. Courtenaye 
honors me with a visit?” 

“ Because the happiness of my only child is in your hands^ 
because,” exclaimed she, “ I have recently stood by the bed that 
was every hour expected to be that of de^j^nd during the de¬ 
lirium of fever, yours was the only name^pon Norbourne’s lips.” 

“Mrs. Courtenaye,” replied Ethel, rising, “it is useless to 
prolong an interview which can only be humiliating and painful 
•loboti"” r ' 
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** Listen to me,” cried Mrs. Courtenaye, catching her hand> 
and detaining her. 

** Nay,” replied her companion: ** I can understand and pity 
your feelings; but you must, also, respect mine. I entreat you 
not to enter on a subject wliich inflicts on me—I will tell you 
frankly—inflicts on me a degree of pain of which you have little 
idea.” 

You do love him then?” cried Mrs. Courtenaye. 

“ Madam,” returned Ethel, again attempting to leave the 
room, “you can have no possible right to ask the ({ucstion.” 

“ I am wrong,” exclaimed the other; “ but solitude has made 
my habits abrupt, and my very anxiety defeats my object. All 
that I implore is, that you will listen to me patiently—listen to 
me, lady, but for five minutes.” 

What could Ethel do but resume her scat? and Mrs. Cour¬ 
tenaye continued,— 

“Do tell me, before I proceed, whether there was any other 
motive for your rejection of Norbournc’s renewed address than 
resentment for his former inconstancy?” 

“Do not call it resentment,” cried Ethel; “perhaps it will 
save a continuance of this to me most distressing conversation, 
if 1 say, that Mr. Courtenaye’s conduct has been such that 1 
never could permit myself to regard him with, if you will force 
it from me, my once trusting afl'ection.” 

“You do not know,” interrupted Mrs. Courtenaye, “ the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed.” 

“ 1 believe that I do,” returned the other, coldly. 

Mrs. Courtenaye looked amazed; a sudden fear, (liat her 
story was not the profound secret that she supposed it to be, 
came over her, and slie asked faintly,—" What do you suppose 
those circumstances to have been?” 

“Embarrassments,” returned Ethel, with an expression of as 
much scorn as her sweet face would express, “ from which his 
cousin’s wealth set him free.” 

“Oh, you ^re quite wrong!” cried his mother; “no love of 
fortune, nor of ambition, could have tempted Norbourne to de¬ 
sert you. Little, indeed, do you know his high and generous 
nuture, when you suppose thal he could be actuated by an in¬ 
terested motive.” 

“ Was it, then.” asked Ethrl, faintly, “ love for his cousin?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Cour)«naye, “it was love for his mo-, 
ther.” 

“ 1 do not know,” exclaimed Miss CIturchill, a little natural 
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pride increasing her indignation^ ** why you should have object^ 
«to his union with one who, in fortune and family, was his equal ia 
every way; and who loved him—how deeply, how dearly, my own. 
heart only can tell! But why do you thus seek to stir up again 
feelings, with which you have each so cruelly trifled?” 

“ I&proach me!” said Mrs. Courtenaye, 1 deserve it; but do 
not blame Norbourne. Never has his heart changed from its en* 
tire affection for you; and little do you know the wretchedness 
that he has endured.” 

**Madam, you might have spared us both this. I pity him! I 
pity viyself!” exclaimed she, struggling with the tears she could 
no longer suppress; " but my love and my esteem must so t(^e- 
ther, and you oblige me to tell you that Mr. Courtenaye has ror- 
feited the last.” 

“But I can restore it to him,”cried Mrs.Courtenaye; “I 
have already delayed my explanation too long: you are an or¬ 
phan, Miss Churcnill; but have you never thought how sweet it 
. would liave been to have had a mother—-one who knelt, blessing 
^our pillow, every night, and watched your steps during dayr 
Suppose that you had such a parent, that you knew you had been 
from your birth her only object in the wide, cold world, would 
you not have made some sacrhice for her sake?” 

“Any, even to my life!” returned Ethel, in a faltering voice. 

“Suppose,” continued Mrs. Courtenaye, “that that mother 
had knelt at your feet; told you that her life, and, far more pre¬ 
cious than life, her honour, were in your hands, and implored you 
to save them, would you not have yielded to her frantic entrea¬ 
ties?” 


“ [ would!” cried Ethel, but her voice was scarcely audible. 

Mrs. Courtenaye then rapidly sketched her previous history; 
and, long before it was ended, Ethel had bowed her face in her 
hands, and was weeping bitterly. 

“Oh!” exclaimed she, “true and generous as ever! how [ 
have misjudged him!” 

“ The atonement is in your own hands,” said Mrs. Courtenaye; 
“ you will let him see you this evening?” 

“If he loves me still,” whispered Ethel; but now she felt 
deep in her own heart, that affection knows no change, nor 
shadow of turning. 
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CHAPTER LVir. 

MEETING. 

Over that pallid face were wrought 
The characters of painful thought; 

But on that lip, and in that eye, 

Were patience, faith, and piety. 

The hope that is not of this eailh. 

The peace that has in pain its birth; 

As if, in the tumult of this life. 

Its sorrow, vanity, and strife. 

Had been but as the lightning’s shock. 

Shedding rich 01*6 upon the rock: 

Though in the trial scorched and riven, 

The gold it wins, is gold from heaven. 

The window of Walter Maynard's small and wretched cham¬ 
ber looked into a churchyard, the same on which he had gazed 
the night of his arrival in London, it was one of those dreary 
burial places, where nothing redeems the desolate aspect of 
mortality. The square, upright tombstones were crowded to¬ 
gether as if there were not room for the very dead. It may be 
a weakness, tliuugli growing out of all that is most redeeming in 
our nature,—the desire that is in us to make the City of the 
Departed beautiful, as well as sacred. The green yew that 
flings down its shadow, the wild flowers that spring up,in the 
lonw grass, take away from the desolation, they are the type 
anti sign of a world beyond themselves. Even as spring brings 
back the leaf to the bough, tlie blossom to the grass, so will a 
more glorious spring return to that which is now but a little hu¬ 
man dust. 

Suddenly, Walter Maynard turned from the window, out of 
which he had been gazing long and silently: "And there,” ex¬ 
claimed he, " 1 shall be laid in the course of a few days, it may 
be, hours. 1 doathc those dull, damp stones. Do you care 
where you arc buried?'’ said Wi, turning .suddenly to Idvinia. 

"Not the least! What cliff?rence can it make?” asked she. 

“It is strange,” continued ^he, “that the profession of both 
has its existence in opinion, ami yet you care nothing for what is 
abstract and picturesque in it.r 

“ You have cared only toa much,” replied she, gazing upon, 
hifti sadly. / 
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“ Not so, returned he, earnestly, a last gleam of enthusiam 
‘kindling up his large clear eyes; " 1 have not cared enough. 
Deeply do [ feel at this moment, when the scattered thoughts 
obey my bidding no longer, and the hand, once so swift to give 
them tangible shape, lies languid at my side, that I have net done 
half that 1 ought to have done. How many hours of wasted 
time, how many worse than wasted, now rise up in judgment 
against me! And, oli, my GodT have 1 sufficiently felt the mo¬ 
ral responsibility of gilts like my own? Have I not questioned, 
sometimes too rashly, of what it was never meant mortal mind 
should measure? Have I not sometimes flung the passing annoy¬ 
ance of a wounded feeling too bitterly on my pages? 1 repent 
me of it now!” 

He paused, for the dews gathered on his forehead; but again 
tlie transient light kindled in his face, till it was even as that of 
an angel. Eartiily passion, whether of anger or of sorrow, had 
faded from that pure white brow; the eyes looked back the hea¬ 
ven on which they gazed—they were full of it. 

*‘Oh, my Creator!” exclaimed he, clasping his thin, wan 
%inds, “ Ivam not worthy of the gifts bestowed upon me! Let 
me not forget that, though this worn and fevered frame perish, 
the soul ascends hopeful, meekly hopeful, of its native heaven; 
and my mind remains behind to influence and to benefit its race: 
may what was in aught evil of its creations be forgotten; may 
aught that was good, endure to the end. There is a deep and sa¬ 
cred assurance at my heart, that what I have done will not be 
quite in vain. Even at this last moment, 1 feel it is sweet to 
bequeath iny memory to the aspirations and sympathies of my 
kind.” • 

He leaned back—pale, faint,, but calm; and, at that moment, 
Lavinia, who bad been occupied by anxious expectation of Miss 
Churchill’s arrival, was called from Ihc room. 

**Can you,” said she, on her return, '* receive a visiter whom, 
only yesterday, you were wishing to see?” 

An instincr of the heart seemed to tell Walter who the visiter 
was, and a faint color came, for a moment, over his face. 

** She has come!” exclaimed he; “ lei me look upon her, and 
die happy!” . 

He strove to rise, but the next Inoment Ethel’s gentle hand 
forced him to be seated; as, in a Lroken voice, she said,** Oh, 
Walter! was it kind to let your old friends find you thus.^” 
i He looked at her with a sweet,\calm smile, as he answered,. 
** They find me happy!” 
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CHAPTER LVllI. 

PARTING. 

^ That is love 

/ Which choosethfrom a tliousand only one 
' To be the object of that tenderness 
- Natural to every heart; which can resign 
' own best happiness for one dear sake; 

Can bear with absence; hath no part in hope, 

‘ For hope is somewhat selfish: love is not, 

And doth prefer another to itself. 

“Do not,” whispered Walter, as he watched Ethel’s eyes 
glance round the room, and then turn mournfully on himself, “ Do 
not pity the poverty which surrounds me; but for that I should 
have lost the greatest happiness life has known. It is to your 
gentle charity that 1 owe this visit, that my last look will fall on 
the face which has to me been, through life, my most sweet and 
sacred dream. Fairest and dearest, if 1 leave behind me ought 
of passionate feeling, and of true emotion, it is to your inspira¬ 
tion that I owe it.” 

Another visiter disturbed them: and softly, but liastily, Nor- 
bourne Cnurtenayc entered the room. 

“ Oh, Walter!” exclaimed he; “did our true friendship de¬ 
serve tiiat you should let me find you thus? 1 have found you, 
too, with such diificulty-” 

He broke off abruptly, for he caught sight of Ethel.* There 
was, however, no time for indulgence of individual feeling; for, 
overcome by the exertion just made, Walter had sunk back in 
his chair fainting. In a few moments he revived, but a change 
had passed over his countenance—death was in every feature. 
Once more his large dark eyes lighted with transient lustre, as 
he gazed earnestly on Ethel and ^orbourne, who stood before 
him. 

*' Do you remember,” said he, in a voice so hollow and so 
low, that the accents were ^arce audible, “ the last evening 
that we spent beside the little fountain? Why should coldness * 
liave taken the place of thatyove which 1 then believed was sg 
happy, 80 perfect? What Aould have parted you? At thia 
moment, though your looks Are averted, there is love in them,, 
that love which nothing else/:an supply. I pray of you, let eg 
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worldly motiye, no false pride, no vanity, come between your af¬ 
fection!’’ 

He was holding a hand of each; and, feebly, he nut them to¬ 
gether. Norbourne started, for he felt that Ethel aid not,witlhi 
draw hers. He looked at her fur a moment;^ her eyes dropped, 
but in that sweet and conscious look he read a new world of 
hope and love.” 

“God bless you!” said Walter. “Lavinia! iny kind, my 
generous nurse!” addded he, in accents more and more broken, 
“may your kindness to me be requited tenfold! Ah! if my 
dying words might in aught avail, you would leave-” 

But his words died in a strange gurgling in the throat; the 
eyes suddenly became fixed; the mouth fell; once he stretched 
out his hands convulsively, but they instantly relaxed, and his 
head sunk on Norbourne’s arm. They raised him; and, carry¬ 
ing him to the bed, laid him there. Pale, tranquil, and sweet, 
his face looked sleep, not death, They knelt by the bedside, at 
first too. awe-struck for sorrow; prayers, not tears, seemed fitted 
to the scene; they felt as if around them were the presence of 
Heaven. 

And so perished, in the fiower of his age, in the promise of 
his mind, the high-minded and gifted Walter Maynard. He 
died poor, surrounded by the presence of life’s harsh and evil 
allotment, but the faithful and afiectionate spirit kept its own to 
the last. Depressed, sorrowful, he might be, as he went on a 
hard path wearily; but he died hopeful and loving. His poet’s 
heart clung to this world, but to leave it a rich legacy of feelings 
and of thoughts; his spirit welcomed death, the eternal guide to 
the miglily world beyond the grave. 

How many beautiful creations, how many glorious dreams went 
with him to the tomb! but the unfulfilled destiny of genius is a 
mystery whose solution is not of earth. It is but one of those 
'many voices wandering in this wilderness of ours that tell us, not 
here is our lot appointed to finish. We are here but for a space 
and a season; for a task and a trial, and of the end no man 
knoweth. The earthly immortality of the mind is but a type of 
the heavenly immortality of the soul. Peace be to the beating 
heart and the worn spirit that had just departed, “wher^Jhe 
Avicked cease from troubling, and me weary are at restl” 
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CHAPTEH LIX. 

THE END. 


Farewell f 

Shadows and scenes that have, for many hours^ 

Been my companions; I part from ye like friend»— 

Dear and familiar ones—with deep sad thoughts. 

And hopes, almost misgivings! 

“Forgive me,” said Lord Norbourne, as he led the bride 
into the little chapel, where, at his desire, the marriage was to 
take place, “ if, with vain confidence in myself, 1 too rashly took 
the happiness of others into my owii keeping. Forgive me for 
the sake of my lost Constance, whose place to me you will fill, 
while this life lasts!” 

Ethel could not speak, but her look was enough. Mrs. 
Courtenaye was not at her son’s second marriage; unyielding, 
yet generous, she was one of those spirits to whom self-sacrifice 
is a relief. The faith of solitude and penance suited her mind; 
and she had entered one of those convents which, quiet and se¬ 
cluded, existed yet in England. In her eyes the sacrifice was 
atonement, and an offering for others. Sincere and enthusiastic 
in her belief, the prayers that, for years, she offered for her son’s 
happiness, made her own. 

Both Mrs. Churchill and Lord Norbourne lived to an extreme 
old age; the last, with a happiness around his latter days, that 
had never belonged to his earlier years. The loss of his youngest 
and most beloved child had been to him the bitterest feeling of 
bis life; but it had worked in him for good. Sorrow had sub¬ 
dued, and affection had*softened, his nature; his sweet child had 
been his good angel. Her latest prayer was fulfilled even in this 
world; and her father found, beside the hearth of her husband, 
the interest and the solace of his old age. 

Lavinia Fenton’s history belongs to that of her time. In 
spite,^f Mis^ Churchill’s entreaties, she continued on the stage; 
and her success in jPo% of the Beggars* Opera^ is well known. 
She ended by becoming Duchess of Bolton; one of those* 
strange instances of mere woudly prosperity, which set all ordi¬ 
nal calculation at defiance. / 

The conclusion of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s careev is^, 
also, matter of history; oneiof its grave, sad lessons. Clevei* 
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. —beautiful—with every advantage of nature and fortune, fo*' 
youth was a vain search after happiness, under the mistaken name 
of pleasure. I do not know a moral picture more degrading than 
the weakness which, for years, made her shrink from the sight of 
a looking glassj; iior any thing more disconsolate than her long 
residence, during her advanced life, in a foreign country, remote 
alike from the s|mere of her duties and her aftections. Brilliant 
—witty—searching into human nature, as her letters undoubted¬ 
ly are, there is a fearful deficiency in all higher feeling and no¬ 
bler motive; the only redeeming point—^but how much, indeed, 
does that redeem—is her tenderness for her daughter. We owe, 
also, to Lady Mary the introduction of inoculation—the moral 
courage she displayed; the blessing conferred by her exertions 
may well silence the harsh judgment which suits so little with our 
narrow and finite intelligence. 

It was just such an evening, by 

“ Departed summer tenderly Illumined,” 

as the one on which our narrative commenced, that Norbourne 
and Ethel stood beside the little fountain, whose scattered silver 
fell over the blue harebells around. 

They had been married at Norbourne Park, but they mutually 
wished to pass the first few weeks of their wedded happiness 
in the place which had witnessed the commencement of their'love. 
We can bear to look back on past suffering when in the very full¬ 
ness of content Norbourne had been leaning for some time 
iV'^tr.hing the soft shadows, that, as they passed, gave each a new 
aspect ca the landscape around, before Ethel joined him. She 
came down the same winding path, through the wilderness, by 
which Henrietta had joined them the niglit before she went to 
London. 

“ You look pale, dearest,’’ said Norbourne 1 ** these daily visits 
to Lady Marchmont, in her wretched state, are too much tor 
you.” 

Not so,” replied Ethel; ** you would not, I am sure, wish me 
to shrink from what I hold to be a duty, though a painful one. 
Poor Henrietta has no friend in the worul but myself. Hopeless 
as her madness is, though she knows me not, my presence soofiies 
her; and with me she is gentle as u child.” 

"Incurable insanity!” exclaimed Norbourne, "violent or 
melancholy, it is an awful visitation on one so young, so beauti¬ 
ful, and so gifted!” \ 
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Gh)d grant,” said Ethel, ** that her sufferings in this world 
maj be her atonement in the next. As far as human skill can 
say, years, long years, are before her. To us, Norbournc, she 
.’V.ni ne as a sister, is it not so?” 

Her husband’s only answer was to clasp still closer the hand 
that he held in his. You must come witli me,” said he, after 
a few moments’ silence; “ you will not know why I would not 
let you go through the churchyard this week.” 

They turned into the little path that led to the church, whose 
Gothic windows were kindled l^the setting sun. Even the (Tark 
yew trees were lighted up as ir by some lustrous and spiritual 
presence. His wife saw that beneath the one to which they were 
approaching, a monument had been newly erected. 

** It was his last wish,” said Norbdurne, not to be buried in 
London.” 

Ethel looked up, and read on a white marble tablet the brief 
insci-iption of— Sacred to the Memory oe Walter May¬ 
nard.” 
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